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PREFACE 


This book was written and revised by my father, but 
unfortunately he did not live to see it published. The 
duty of, in some measure, still further revising it, and of 
seeing it through the Press, has therefore fallen upon 
myself. 

The work is primarily meant for students, and if it 
can help to create in the heart of the rising generation a 
just pnde in their national heritage, the deceased scholar’s 
labours will be amply rewarded. 

Opinions will almost inevitably differ as to the value 
of sources relied upon, and the soundness of conclusions 
reached, by the Author. To generous critics who would 
have me correct some slip or make good some omission 
I shall feel grateful. 

My grateful thanks are due to Prof. S . Bhattacharji, M. A. , 
of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, and to Messrs. P. Gupta, 
M.A , 'Av R^cJhaudhuri, M.A., for help received 
during the revision of the work. 

I have tSI^ckno^ledge a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Donald A. "Mackeh^, 'who has so kindly contributed a 
Foreword to the book. Mr. Mackenzie has expressed 
himself as being particularly struck by observing how 
far advanced the deceased author was in his perception 
of the trend of anthropological discovery in India 

Lastly, my thanks are due to members of the staff of 
our publishers, Messrs. Blaclde 8c Son (India), Ltd., 
without whose interest and willing co-operation the book 
would never have seen the light of day. 

A. C, BANERJI. 


Calcutta. 




FOREWORD 


Bt DONALD A. MACKENZIE 


Modern research has greatly extended our knowledge 
of early India. As the “ miracle of Greece ” no longer 
obtaii^ in consequence of the revelations of the archae- 
ologists in Crete and elsewhere in the Near East, so there 
is in India no longer an “ Aryan miracle 

It has been established that a wonderful pre-Aryan 
civilization existed in the Indus valley many centuries 
before the period of the Aryan intrusions, and that it was 
of higher and more complex character than can be gathered 
from the patriotic writers who celebrated the achievements 
of the famous Vedic Age. The discovery at Harappa on 
the Ravi in the Montgomery district of the Panjab of 
“ seals ” lettered in a strange script, which had been un- 
earthed from time to time, presented to modem scholars 
a problem that aroused speculations on the one hand 
and scepticism regarding these on the other, but ulti- 
mately led to the thrusting open of the door to forgotten 
wonders of antiquity. 

In 1921 the author of this volume was engaged in 
laying bare Buddhist remains at Mohenjo-Daro on the 
Indus, in the Larkana district of Sindh, when, as Sir 
John Marshall has recorded, ^ he “ came by chance on 
several ‘ seals ’ which he recognized as belonging to the 
same class as the remarkable ‘ seals * with legends in an 
undecipherable script, long known, from the ruins of 
Harappa, in the Fanjab He “ was quick to appreciate 

^ Mcher^iy-Daro and the Indus Cstabsiatian. Pxobsthain, 1932, 3 voIb. 
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the value of his discovery ”, and he at once deepened 
his digging on the east side of a Buddhist monastery. 
Here, Mr. Banerji was a pioneer, and his work resulted 
in the discovery of remarkable remains that antedate the 
Buddhist structures by two or by three thousand years. 
“ This was no small achievement ”, says Sir John Mar- 
shall, and he goes on to remind us that Mr. Banerji*s 
conclusions upon it have been remarkably borne out by 
subsequent research. Larger operations have since been 
carried out, but they do not lessen the credit due to Mr. 
Banerji or diminish the importance of his discoveries. 

Mohenjo-Daro lies about four hundred miles distant 
from Harappa, and. after the discoveries made there by 
Mr. Banerji in 1921-22, the larger operations that were 
conducted fully established the existence of the pre-Aryan 
city of Mohenjo-Daro and that of Harappa, the eloquent 
relics of a homogeneous pre- Aryan civilization which, in 
the light of comparative evidence, has been carried back 
to the fourth millennium B.c. 

Seals similar to those discovered in tlic Indus valley 
have been found at various sites in Elam and Sumeria 
(Lower Mesopotamia), and there are other indications 
that cultural and trading connexions existed between north- 
western India and the ancient civilization of the Tigro- 
Euphrates valley. The Aryans did not enter India till 
the second millennium b.c., and their culture had no 
connexion with that of the much earlier settlers, who were 
apparently the Dravidians or prolo-Dravidians, later re- 
presented by various communities in southern India, 
speaking dialects of the Dravidian language. 

The early Indus valley settlers were agriculturists and 
traders and their high social organization is reflected by 
their well-planned and well-built cities. Mohenjo-Daro 
was laid out with thoroughfares that, like the great 
pyramids of E^pt, were oriented as nearly as possible to 
the cardinal points, and the buildings were constructed of 
kiln-baked bricks. Houses had doors and windows, paved 
floors and drains like those in Mesopotamia and Cictc, 
and there were bathrooms and other conveniences. A 
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great variety of vessels were manufactured. Copper, tin 
and lead had come into use and ornaments were made of 
gold, silver, ivory, bone, imported lapis-lazuli and of 
faience. Yet stone was still so freely used that the archae- 
ologists regard the early Indus settlers as a people of the 
Chdcolithic Age — ^the transitional stage between the ages 
of stone and metal. Artifacts (articles made by man) of 
chert were still being manufactured for occupational 
purposes. Domesticated animals included the elephant 
and camel, as well as the pig, shorthorn and humped 
cattle, the buffalo, sheep and the dog. Barley, wheat and 
the cotton plant were cultivated, and spinning and weaving 
had reached an advanced stage. Clay figures and images 
and phallic bstylic stones suggest that Durga and ^iva 
worship was of a very much greater antiquity in India 
than has hitherto been supposed. 

It was formerly customary to explain, by wrongly 
adopting the theory of biological evolution, the gradual 
development of Vedic religion into the Brahmanical 
complex, with Brahma, Siva and Vishnu eclipsing Indra, 
Agni, Varuna and Mithra, and with the goddesses rising 
into prominence. The modern view,^ confirmed by the 
striking Indian discoveries, is that the process was rather 
one of “ culture mixing ”, and that the religious changes 
were due mainly to the fusion of Aryans and Dravidians 
and their distinctive cultures, the ancient Dravidians 
having been a refined and highly civilized people. As 
is shown in the chapters that follow, the Dravidians had 
a currency while yet the Aryans practised a system of 
barter, and were sea-traders before the introduction of a 
Sanskrit equivalent for the word “ sea 

Research in Indian pre-history and history has been 
further promoted by the aid of numismatology (science 
of coins in relation to history), by philology and by the 
study of art and inscriptioiM and a great abundance of 
literature in various languages. Some dynasties have 
been restored almost by numismatic data alone, and much 
light has been thrown upon the origin and development 
of styles in sculpture and ardutecture by the accumula- 
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tion and critical investigation of comparative evidence. 
In this volume a wonderfully full and consecutive nar- 
rative is provided from early times to the period of the 
Musalman conquest. Many blanks have been filled in, 
and for each period there are useful bibliographies which 
will serve as guides to those who desire to specialize 
in particular fields of research. The various kingdoms 
of the north and south are given special treatment, as 
are also the various intrusions of alien peoples who have 
contributed to the ethnical complex of the great sub- 
contment of India. Of very special interest is the restora- 
tion of the Diavidians to their proper place in history as 
influential shapers of Indian civilization. Pro-Aryan 
writers of the past have mclined in no small measure 
to share the political prejudices of the ancient Vedic 
authors, who referred to the Dravidians as fierce, hostile 
and semi-savage peoples. Fusions of Aryan and Dravidian 
cultures and peoples came in time. In this volume it is 
shown that before the period of the Musalman intrusions 
there were prosperous, progressive and enterprising Aryo- 
Dravidian commuiuties in southern India, who not only 
extended their sway towards the north, but to farther 
India, the Dutch East Indies and Malaya. Greeks, 
Romans and Arabs had long traded with and influenced 
Dravidian seaport communities, and Aryo-Dravidian 
seafarers and colonizers carried from time to time the 
elements of a complex Indian civilization with Western 
features to distant places, including Cambodia, whence, 
it would appear, there emerged at mtcrvals fresh carriers 
of some of the elements of the specialized and locally 
developed Aryo-Dravidian colonial culture to even more 
distant areas. 
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BOOK I 

Prehistoric India 


CHAPTER I 

PHYSICAL FEATURES OF INDIA 

India is the central peninsula of the three which lie in the 
south of Asia. On account of its extent, diversity of climate, Extent, 
differences in physical features, and the variety of races that 
inhabit the country, it can very well be called a continent. The 
northern part very often resembles a tract in the frigid zone, 
though situated in the temperate area, and the extreme south 
resembles, to some extent, the central part of Africa on account 
of its very great heat. The name India was originally applied 
to the country on both banks of the River Indus by the Greeks 
who served under the Hakhamanishiya or Achsemenid em- 
perors of ancient Persia, or those who came with Alexander 
the Great. The Sanskrit name for the River Indus, Sindhu^ 
became Hindu^ Hidu in the ancient dialects of Iran (Avestan 
and Old Persian), which the Greeks turned into Indos, and 
this Indos is the source of Indus, India. 

The extent of the country has varied at different times. 

At present many scholars think that Afghanistan did not form Afghani- 
a part of India at any time. But the explorations of Stein in 
Central Asia and of the French School of Archaeology in 
Afghanistan prove that that tract at one time formed an 
integral part of India. Afghanistan may be roughly divided 
into three parts: Kabul and Herat in the north, and Kandahar 

(e658) 1 B 
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in the south. Of these three, the Kabul district is the most 
fertile, Kandahar stands next, and Herat last both in point of 
fertility and population. Kabul and Kandahar were Indian 
in population, language, and faith till the beginning of the 
sixteenth centuiy. 

Afghanistan consisted of the provinces of Aria, Arachosia, 
Gedrosia, Paropanisadai, and part of Drangiana. These 
provinces are now represented by the Vilayats of Herat, Balkh, 
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Kabul, Ghazna or Ghazni and Kandahar. They formed a 
province of the first and northernmost region of India. 

Baluchistan has always been a different country and forms 
a part of the Iranian desert, though it lies so very close to the 
Indian provinces of Afghanistan and Sindh. This country was Baiuchi- 
the borderland between India and Persia, and the northern ® 
part of it, now called Kalat, was called Drangani in Sanskrit 
and Zranka in Old Persian, both of which terms mean “ The 
Frontier When the Greeks came they transliterated this 
term into Drangiane or Drangiana. 

Geographically India is divided into four parts. The first 
consists of the mountainous country extending from the bor- 
ders of Persia in the west to those of the province of Yun-nan 
in the south of China. Most of the provinces in this region 
are enclosed within a very long and wide mountain system 
called the Himalayas and the Hindu-Kush. The Himalayas 
form a barrier between the high tableland of Tibet and the low 
plains of the basins of the Ganges and the Indus river systems. 
Towards the north-west this mountain chain encloses the 
fertile valley of Kashmir, which was the bed of a lake in pre- 
historic times, and the small groups of valleys of the modern 
districts of Balkh, Kabul and Kandahar in AJFghanistan. The 
western part of this mountain system has acquired different 
names; such as the Karakorum, the Hindu-Kush, the Sulai- 
man, and the Khirthar; but in reality they are parts of one 
range. The western side of these mountains is entirely different 
from the eastern; the latter is covered with dense vegetation. Region, 
while the former is almost bare. But these western ranges 
contain the fertile valleys of Kabul and Kandahar. The 
eastern part contains the less productive and smaller valleys 
of Kumaun, Garhwal, and Nepal. In the north-eastern corner, 
these valleys, though more frequent and fertile, are not pro- 
ductive, on account of the dense jxmgle, which has not been 
removed since the formation of this tract. 

The second part, or region, consists of the basins of the 
seven rivers of the Panjab and the flat plains through which 
the Ganges and the Brahmaputra flow. In recent geological 
ages, this tract, with the exception of the hills in the Jhelum 
district of the Panjab, formed with Rajputana a sea-bed. 
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The The ancient sea has gradually dried up and the basins of the 

leSon. great rivers have been filled with alluvium brought down during 

thousands of years. Rajputana has remained barren and arid, 
as no fresh'water stream flows through it to make its soil fertile 
and productive. The' bed of the ancient sea was uncovered, 
and the vast sandy plain, which once formed the ocean bed, 
now constitutes the great Indian Desert lying between the 
provinces of Mahva and the Panjab. A remnant of the ancient 
sea now forms the salt lake of Sambhar near Ajmer and the 
great salt marsh, called the Rann of Cutch (Sanskrit Inna\ 
between the mouths of the Indus and the peninsula of Kathia- 
wad. The second region is bounded on the north by the 
jungles at the foot of the Himalayas, on the east by the moun- 
tain ranges which separate Bengal from Burma, on the west 
by the mountains of Afghanistan and Baluchistan, and on 
the south by the jungles on the northern slope of the Vindhya 
ranges. 

The third region consists of the great plateau in the centre 
of the Indian Peninsula. The plateau rises abruptly at the 
end of the vast plain through which the Ganges, the Brahma- 
putra, and the Indus flow. The country between the basins 
of these rivers and the slope of the tableland is full of dense 
jungle and low hills. The Vindhya Mountains ran through 
the centre of this belt of hills and forests. They consist of two 
or more parallel ranges of hills, running from Rajmahal at the 
western extremity of Bengal to the Gulf of Cambay. The 
plateau itself is a triangle, smaller than the peninsula, two sides 
of which are almost parallel to the eastern and western coasts 
of India. This plateau is much less fertile than the second 
region and consists of a vast undulating plain intersected by 
g|Decian Smaller plateaux, which very often rise in two or three tiers. 
The western edge of this plateau is higher than the eastern, 
and these two edges are bounded by mountain chains called 
the Eastern and the Western Ghats. The plateau slopes from 
west to east, and the apex of the triangle is formed by a high 
projection which runs due south from the Nilgiris and divides 
Travancore from the British province of Madras. This pro- 
jection is called the Anaimalai Hills. The soil of the plateau 
varies in different regions. The western part is formed of 
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lava and its soil is almost black. As one approaches the eastern 
edge of the plateau, he sees the change in the soil, and near 
the Eastern Ghats it is reddish, as is that at the end of the 
plateau to the south of the rivers ICrishna and Tungabhadra. 
The plateau culminates in the Hindu state of Mysore, which 
is higher at the southern end than most of the plateau itself. 

The fourth part or region of India consists of a broad belt 
of fertile land which runs along the sides of the peninsula. 
It is bounded on one side by the sea and on the other side by 
the Eastern or the Western Ghats. The western part of this 
belt is called the Konkan, from Sanskrit Kai^kana, a bracelet. 
The northern part, lying between the Gulfs of Cambay and 
Trombay, is very fertile and formed the richest portion of the 
Mughal Subah of Gujarat. Near Bombay the hills approach 
the Arabian Sea, and the tract between Bombay and Goa is 
not so fertile as Gujarat. But the coast land produces salt and 
provides for a large number of fishermen, while the valleys 
produce abundant crops of rice on account of the heavy rain- 
fall during the south-western monsoon. South of Goa, the 
land is as fertile as Bengal and supports a very dense popu- 
lation. The country consists of a fiat alluvial plain stretching 
from the Western Ghats or the Anaimalai Hills to the salt 
creeks near the sea coast. The eastern belt of coastland, from 
Ramnad near Ramesvaram to Tanjore, is also very rich and 
fertile and supports the densest population in Southern India. 
To the north of Tanjore the belt contracts, and above Madras 
the nature of the soil changes. The population is also less 
dense. The northern part of the eastern belt is much less 
fertile than the southern part, and the inhabitants are less 
enterprising than the people of the western coast. The people 
of Malabar are born sailors, and their sea-going craft are much 
more seaworthy than the cruder boats of the eastern coast. 
Therefore, while the natives of Konkan and the Malabar coast 
are bold sailors and trade with the Gulf of Persia and the Red 
Sea, the more primitive craft of the eastern coast are hardly 
fit for the open sea. The diiference between the types of the 
sea-going craft of the eastern and western coasts of India 
reflects to some extent the important characteristics of the 
inhabitants of those parts. 


The Goa 
land: the 
Fourth 
Region. 
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From a historical viewpoint the four regions differ greatly. 
Since early times the sea coast has been the abode of enter- 
prismg foreigners, who have crossed over from other lands. 
The rich fertile coast land has seen the rise of many different 
civilizations. The Deccan plateau and the three mountain 
systems which gird it have afforded a safe refuge to conquered 
races from time immemorial, and its barren and unproductive 
soil has repelled invaders, while the broad fertile plain of the 
basins of the Indus, Ganges, and Brahmaputra has attracted 
hungry nomads from outside India from the very dawn of the 
history of mankind. Like the third region, the secluded valleys 
of the mountain-girt Himalayan region have sheltered the 
remnants of conquered races of different historic periods. 
The languages, manners, and customs of the different inhabi- 
tants of these alpine valleys of India afford very great help in 
the reconstruction of the history of her prehistoric past. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, chap. i. 


CHAPTER II 

THE RACES OF INDIA AND THEIR LANGUAGES 

Being really a continent, India is inhabited by peoples of 
different races, who speak many different languages. The 
oldest of these peoples are the inhabitants of the Andaman 
Neltitoes. belong to the Negrito branch of the Negro race. 

■ Their language does not show any affinity to any other lan- 
guage of the world. The Negritoes are to be found on the sea 
coast of Makr^, between India and Persia, in the Malay 
Peninsula, and in the Phihppines. Formerly they lived along 
the entire sea coast from Arabia to China, but now they have 
been either driven inland or have been exterminated or enslaved 
and absorbed by people of many other races. The Negritoes 
lived entirely by fishing and hunting, and the ancient Greek 
writers called them Ichthyophagoi or fish-eaters. They pos- 
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sessed very rude weapons made of stone and bones of animals. 

Their weapons of stone are so rude and primitive that scholars The 
call them weapons of the Old Stone Age or Palaoliths. They Sthic^" 
had no idea of building houses or huts, and lived in caves or 
in mere thatched shelters. They had no idea of throwing 
missiles, and we do not know as yet whether they had ad- 
vanced sufficiently to make earthenware pots. Agriculture 
was not known among them, and they clothed themselves 
with skins or grass mats. The Andaman Islanders do not 
know how to produce corn even now, and live entirely by 
hunting and fishing, and on wild roots and berries. They 
fashion weapons from old nails or pieces of glass and shoot 
fish with arrows.^ 

The Negritoes were followed by another race, who came 
from the south-eastern regions of Asia and at one time covered 
the entire archipelago, from the Easter Islands in the Pacific 
to Madagascar on the coast of Africa, In the north, the Ian- Race, 
guages spoken by them are still to be found in Yasin to the 
north of Kashmir and in the small valleys of Nepal. Scholars 
call these people the Austric^ or Southern race. This word 
has nothing to do with Australia. No connexion has as yet 
been established between the primitive inhabitants of Aus- 
tralia and the Austric people of Southern Asia and the islands. 

Some scholars think that these Austric people possessed an 
advanced civilization at one time. There are huge statues 
and pyramid-shaped altars in many of the islands of the 
Pacific, but these are certainly not the handiwork of the 
modern inhabitants. Traces of irrigation works and stone 
masonry are to be found in some of the islands whose present- 
day inhabitants do not know anything about masonry 

The Austric languages fall into two broad groups, which are 
called the Austronesian and the Austro -Asiatic. The Austro- 
nesian or “ Southern Island ” languages are distributed over 
a very wide area and include almost all the languages spoken 
in the islands of the Pacific and the Indian Oceans, with the Austro- 
exception of those spoken on the continent of Australia. The Group 
Austro-Asiatic languages, on the other hand, are confined to guages" 


* Keane, MaHt Past and Present^ pp. 145-59. 
“ Perry, Children of the Sun, 
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a smaller area. This group has been divided into three sepa- 
rate sub-divisions. The first consists of the languages of the 
wild Semang and Sakai who live in the Malay Peninsula. The 
second contains the languages of the Khasi hillmen of Assam, 
the inhabitants, of the Nicobar Islands, and some of the isolated 
inhabitants of Burma, such as the Palaung, the Riang and the 
Wa. The third sub-division consists of the Munda or Kolian 
languages of Central India and the group of languages called 
the Mon-Khmer, W’hich are spoken in Lower Burma and 
Cambodia. 

Scholars connect the invasion of India by the Austric people 
with the age of weapons of polished stone or the Neolithic 
The Neo- Age. In this age men learnt to throw missiles, such as arrows 
athic Age. darts, and improved their weapons of stone very greatly 
by polishing them. The discovery of the potter^s wheel also 
belongs to this age. 

While the traces of the people of the Palaeolithic Age are 
confined to the hilly region of Central India and the eastern 
part of the Deccan plateau, the remains of the Neolithic Age 
are spread all over India. Traces of the habitation of Neo- 
lithic men in the fiat alluvial plains in the basins of the great 
northern rivers are still apparent. The use of the Austric 
languages is supposed to have extended at one time from the 
north of Kashmir to Annam in Further India. It is supposed 
that when the Austric-(Koi)-speaking neolithic people were 
driven out of the fertile lands of the second region, some of 
them took shelter in the inaccessible valleys of the Himalayas. 
The little-knovTi language of the people of the Yasin valley, 
called Burushaski, is regarded by some scholars as being 
allied to the Austric group of languages; and Austric influence 
is apparent in some of the languages spoken in certain in- 
accessible valleys of Nepal. 

The largest group of Austric languages in Central India 
is the Kolian or the Munda group. People who speak these 
languages live in the hilly jungle tracts on both sides of the 
Vindhyan range. They are the Santals, Mundas, Bhumijes, 
Birhors, Kodas, Larka Kols, Turs, Asurs, Agars, and Korwas. 
These people live in the eastern part of the Vindhyan chain, 
extending from Rajmahal in the east to certain parts of Chota- 
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Nagpur. This group of languages extends as far west as the 
Mahadeo Hills in the Central Provinces, where Kurku is 
spoken. In the hilly tracts of Orissa, a small wild tribe, called 
the Juangs, and in the Oriya-speaking districts of Madras 
two other wild tribes, called the Savaras and the Gadabas, speak 
similar languages. This group of languages, which is com- 
monly called the Munda languages, is supposed to represent 
the language of the first group of the Austric people, who came 
to India from the liorth-east. 

The second wave of the Austric race, which invaded India 
some time after the first, used polished stone weapons with invasion 
“ shoulders This new type of weapon is to be found in £i8tHc 
Burma and Assam and very rarely in Chota-Nagpur. The ***®p^®* 
languages of the second group do not extend westwards be- 
yond Bengal. The present remnants of these languages are 
to be found in Assam, Burma, and the Nicobar Islands. 

Certain Mongoloid tribes who invaded Assam in historical 
times, such as the Angami Nagas, continued the use of 
“shouldered ” stone implements -up to recent times. 

The aboriginal tribes, who live in the western portion of 
the Vindhyas, in the Aravalli range and the Western Ghats, 
are allied to the Kolians or the Austric people, though they 
have ceased to speak Austric languages. These are the Bhils, 
the Minas, the Mairs, and the Kolis of Rajputana and Western 
India. The wild tribes of Southern India, such as the Yanadis 
of the Telugu country, the Kurumbas, the Inilas, the Pani- the west 
yans, and the Kadirs, have adopted Dravidian languages, loath!^ 
though they seem to be of Negrito origin or the result of a 
mixture of the Negrito and the Austric races. Some of these 
tribes have become partially civilized and Hinduized. The 
Kurubas of the Madras Presidency belong ethnically to the 
same stock as the wilder Kurumbas, but they have taken to 
agriculture and turned Hindu.® 

The Neolithic phase of culture in the Indus valley was a 
complex one. Remarkable evidence has been brought to 
light by the discovery of brick-built, well-planned and 
highly-organized cities of agriculturists and traders at 

^ A shovildered -weapon possesses a small area on each side of the tenon which fits it 
into the handle. They are mostly adzes or axes. 

* £. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of the Madras Presidency, Vol. IV, pp. 155-9. 
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Harappa, in the Montgomery area of the Punjab and 
Mohenjo-daro, in the Larkana area of - Sindh. Although 
copper was in use, stone implements were very freely used, 
and a wonderful craftsmanship was displayed in the pro- 
duction of ornaments of gold, silver, ivory, semi-precious 
with* Slones and even faience. Trading relations with other 
SttOTfiria^ centres of civili2ation have been established by finds of Indus 
"valley ‘‘seals” in Sumeria (Lower Mesopotamia) and Elam 
(Western Persia). These cities were built by Dravidians, or 
proto-Dravidians. The scanty human remains so far forth- 
coming indicate that representatives of the Mediterranean 
race were, during the late city period, mixing with “ round- 
heads ” of the Alpine race and, perhaps, proto-Mongols. 

The Dravidian languages are divided into four broad 
groups: Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, and Malayalam. Telugu 
is spoken in die northern part of the Madras Presidency 
and the eastern part of the dominions of the Nizam of 
Haidarabad, Tamil is spoken along the eastern coast from 
near Madras to the end of the Indian Peninsula as well as in 
the northern part of Ceylon. It is the richest of Dravidian 
languages, and its literature is of extraordinary merit and 
goes back to the early centuries of the Christian era. Old 
Tamil literature enables us to form some idea of the civiliza- 
tion of the Dravidians of the south at an early date. The 
Kannada language is spoken in the south-western part of 
India, consisting of the southern districts of the Bombay 
Presidency, the western districts of the dominions of the 
Nizam of Haidarabad, the Bellary and South Kanara districts 
of Madras, and the state of Mysore. This, too, is an old lan- 
sot^ern which possesses a considerable literature of its own, and 
Drj^dton can be divided into two different strata, old and new. Along 
ftmaes. the south-western coast, Malayalam, which is regarded by 
scholars as a branch of Old Tamil, is spoken from Canna- 
nore to Cape Comorin. Kodagu, the language of Coorg, is 
regarded by some as a dialect of the Kannada language. The 
northernmost of the Dravidian languages is Brahui, the 
language of Central Baluchistan. Other northern Dravidian 
speeches are the language of the Malers of the Rajmahal 
Hills, and that of the Oraons of Chota-Nagpur. These two 
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tribes migrated to the north in historical times, after adopting 
Dravidian languages, manners, and customs. In the eastern 
part of the jungle tract, which lies to the south of the Vindhya 
Hills, live the Gonds, another aboriginal tribe, who for a 
time destroyed the Aryan kingdoms in this area. Many 
of these Gond kings became Hindus and ruled over the 
country extending from Orissa in the east to Saugor, in the 
Central Provinces, on the west. The Hinduized Gonds call 
themselves Nagavamsl Rajputs and have given up speak- 
ing the Dravidian dialects, which the wilder Gonds still use. 
Northern language of the Oraons is called Kurukh and that of the 
j^avidiaa Gonds, Gondi. Gondi, Kurukh, Malto (the language of the 
ftnaites. Malers of Rajmahal), Kandh (the language of a small tribe 
in the hill tracts of Orissa), Kollami (spoken by a very primi- 
tive tribe in Berar), and Telugu together form the northern 
group of the Indian Dravidian languages. 

To the south of the Narmada, all wild aboriginal tribes 
adopted Dravidian languages, religions,* and customs; and 
later on, some of them migrated to the north. The Bhils, the 
Minas, and the Mairs of -Rajputana at present speak dialects 
of the Aryan language. 

The Dravidians possessed a distinctive culture of their own, 
and, perhaps, brought the knowledge of the use of metals 
with them. They practised burial without cremation, 
and followed the same customs regarding the disposal of 
the dead as the ancient inhabitants of the islands of Crete 
and Rhodes, and the cities of Troy and Babylon. They 
SSrti?*** placed the dead bodies in a crouching position inside terra- 
CiMtoms. cotta sarcophagi or placed the disintegrated bones in an 
earthenware vessel. These earthenware vessels containing 
dead bodies or bones have been found along the northern 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea, in Mesopotamia, Babylonia, 
Persia, Baluchistan, Sindh, and Southern India. When they 
came in touch with the Indo-Aryans, who cremated their 
dead instead of burying them, the Dravidians started burning 
their dead also, but continued their ancient custom of placing 
some of the bones in an earthenware jar, which was placed 
in the family vault. Along with the dead, food, clothing, the 
personal ornaments of the deceased, his arms, and other 
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favourite objects were placed in the same burial um, terra- 
cotta sarcophagus, or stone burial chamber. The tombs of Jietali, 
the Dravidians in Baluchistan and Sindh show the exclusive 
use of copper and bronze weapons and ornaments. But the 
tombs discovered to the south of the Godavari show the use 
of iron, along with ornaments and vessels of bronze and SJS i%n. 
copper. Some of the bronze vessels are of exquisite beauty, 
and show that the people who made them had advanced 
considerably in the use of metals. The Dravidians also knew 
the use of gold and silver and used golden crowns and arm- Gold and 
lets. Some of these golden crowns have been discovered in ®**^*'' 
Dravidian tombs of the Iron Age at Adittanallur, in the 
extreme south of the Indian Peninsula. The terra-cotta 
sarcophagi found at Pallavaram and Penimbur in the Chingle- 
put District, Dadampatti in the Madura District, and certain 
places in the Salem District are exactly like the bath-tub- 
shaped sarcophagi discovered at Brahmanabad and Mohen- 
jo-daro in Sindh, at Gehareh near Bagdad, and other places 
in Babylonia. The multiple-legged cists found at Penimbur 
and numerous other places in the Madras Presidency resemble 
the terra-cotta chests {hxmakes) found at different places in 
the Island of Crete. Herodotus has recorded that the Lycians 
in Asia Minor were descended from the ancient Cretans and 
they brought their national name, Termilai, from Crete, and 
the ancient inscriptions of the Lycians tell us that they call 
themselves Trimndli^ which is the same as the Greek form . 
used by Herodotus.^ The method of cist-burials and urn- 
burials, the similarity of names, and the identity of certain 
pictograms or ideograms discovered in South-western Panjab 
and Upper Sindh with the pictograms and the linear script 
of Crete, indicate that the ancient Dravidians were a branch 
of the same race as the ancient Cretans, and they brought 
the picture-writing and the burial customs with them from 
South-eastern Europe. The Indian Dravidians discovered JSftSiies 
the use of money and were the first people to build dams 
across rivers for the purpose of irrigation. The dams built dians. 
by them in rivers which dried up long ago still exist in dif- 
ferent parts of Baluchistan. They also improved their pottery 

* S. K. Chatteiji, Modern Reviezv, 1924* PP. 673-6. 
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and made very fine thin jars and vases like egg-shell china, 
some of which were decorated with paintings in many colours, 
^om pottery is wheel-turned and kiln-burnt. Beauti- 

pottery. ful vases with magnificent polychrome decorations have been 
disccyared in Baluchistan and Sindh. ‘ 

The pottery discovered in the Dravidian tombs of Southern 
India is not painted. This pottery is very well made and is in 
two colours only, red and black. Some of the tribes of Austric 
origin, such as the Mundas and the Oraons of Chota-Nagpur, 
Dravidian adopted the system of burying the bones of the dead in earthen- 
GMoms ware urns and jars. These jars have round bottoms and 
resemble the jars discovered in Sindh. Similar round-bot- 
Burma. tomed jars have been discovered in Pegu, which was colonized 
by the Dravidians long before the birth of Christ. 

The Dravidians were driven out of the fertile plains of 
Northern India by a round-headed race about whom we know 
nothing. They form a belt of round-heads between the 
Dravi^ans of die south and the long-headed Aryans of the 
r^trian present day. These r 9 und-headed people are 

supposed to have come from the Pamirs.^ We do not know 
anything about their manners and customs or their language. 
Most probably they adopted the language, religion, manners, 
and customs of the more civilized Dravidians, and mixed with 
them. 

The Aryans or Indo-Aryans invaded Persia and Babylonia 
more than two thousand years before the birth of Christ. 
Ammaia "^^^7 nomads living somewhere to the north-east of 
Babylon, who came to sell horses in Babylon and Asia Minor, 
and the oldest inscriptions found at Boghaz-Koi in Northern 
Asia Minor gave some words of Indo- Aryan origin, such as 
Pciiz-avoTiannay i.e, five rounds, or Satt~avartanna, i.e. 
seven rounds, to a horse at the time of breaking. Later on, 
the Aryans founded a powerful kingdom in Asia Minor and 
Babylon.^ The Aryan kings of Babylon were called the Kash-shu 
the Kassites, and they ruled over that country for many 
The Aryan kingdom of Asia Minor was called the 
Mitesni. kingdom of Mitanni, and we possess a very interesting series 
of documents of the Aryan rulers of Mitanni discovered at 

* Chanda, Indo-Aryan Races. Part I, pp, 37-^8. 
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Tell-el-Amarna in Egypt and at Boghaz-Koi in Asia Minor. 

From the Boghaz-Kdi inscriptions we know that the kings 
of the Mitanni worshipped the same gods (Mitra, Indra, 

Vanina, and the Nasatyas or Alvins) as the early Indo-Aryans 
of India, and their names, like Dashratta, Artatama, Yash- 
data, Shaush-shattar, also were of the same origin.^ 

After 1714 B.c. the Kassites occupied Babylon and de- 
stroyed the independence of the early Semitic kings of that 
country. The Kassites are supposed to have been a people 
of the same origin as ' the Indo-Aryans, but when they con- 
quered Babylon they were certainly barbarians. After settling 
down in Babylon they adopted the worship of the local gods 
and gradually became united with the Semitic population 
of that country. Evidence has been discovered of the exis- 
tence of another Aryan colony on the eastern bank of Lake 
Urumiah in Persia. These people are called the hlanda in 
the inscription of Naram-Sin, one of the kings of Babylon, 
who lived two thousand six hundred years before the birth 
of Christ, and the Amadai in the inscriptions of the first 
millennium B.c. found in Assyria- The Greek writers called 
them Mantiane or Matiene. They existed as a separate tribe 
even at the time of Alexander’s conquest of the ancient Persian 
Empire in 331 b.c., and were called the Matiani. The Manda 
were horse-dealers and they came to Asia Minor to sell horses, 

The introduction of horses into Babylonia was due to the the horse 
Aryan barbarians who came from the steppes of Central Asia ISinorf** 
under different names, such as the Kassites or the Kash-shu, 
the Mitanni, the Matiani or the Medes. 

The Kassite kings ruled in Babylon for more than six 
centuries. Their language was quite different from the language 
of Akkad or old Semitic Babylonian. The ancient Babylonians 
compiled dictionaries of the Kassite language which now the xas- 
enable us to fix the Aryan affinities of the old Kassite language. * 

The name of the Sun-god was Shuriyask (Sanskrit Suryas), 
but the Semitic or Babylonian form is Shamash (Arabic 
Shams). Similarly, another god was called Maruttash^ which 
is a very close approach to the name of the Indian Wind-god 
Marat. The Kassites were mountaineers who started plun- 

^Carhbiridge Ancient History, Vol. I, pp. 3xx, iz. 
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dering the rich and fertile land on the banks of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates about 2072 B.c. Gandash, the first Kassite 
king of Babylonia, conquered Babylon in 1746 b.c. Very little 
is known of the Kassite kings, but we get more light about the 
early Indo-Aryan invaders of Asia Minor from the records 
discovered at Boghaz-Koi and Tell-el-Amama, 

From these records we learn that the Mitanni were people 
of Aryan descent; their kings were at first independent, but 
later on they had to become feudatories of the Egyptian 
Empire. The earliest and most interesting of the records is the 
correspondence of the kings of the Mitanni with the Pharaohs 
ThStS^sis eighteenth dynasty. Thutmosis III of Egypt 

iH. defeated the king of the Mitanni in Asia Minor and recorded 
this event in hieroglyphics on the pylons of the great temple at 
Karnak in Egypt. Thutmosis III was obliged to invade the 
kingdom of the Mitanni, which lay to the east of the River 
Euphrates, in order to punish its king for the part he had taken 
in encouraging the rebels of Syria. The king of the Mitanni 
was heavily punished, and the Egyptian Pharaoh crossed the 
Euphrates and set up his boundary pillar. These events 
^ fi^st half of the fifteenth century before the 
Mitanni Christ. After the conquest of the Mitanni, the princes 

of that country were not removed but were allowed to- remain 
as feudatories of the Egyptian Empire, Amenhotep II of this 
dynasty received the submission of the princes of the Mitanni 
during his Syrian campaign of 1447 B.c. His son, Thutmosis 
betw^“ IV, married a daughter of King Artatama I, named Mute- 
KinftsS” Thutmosis is said to have demanded the daughter of 

MitaLii which demand the latter acceded and the lady 

and the was Sent to Eg5q)t. The alliance between the Mitannian royal 
house and the Pharaohs strengthened the power of Egypt in 
Asia Minor, and was productive of great benefit to the kings 
of the Mitanni also. Mutemuya became the mother of the 
next Pharaoh, Amenhotep III, In the Mitannian kingdom 
Artatama I was succeeded by his son, Shutarna, who was 
the contemporary of Amenhotep III, and married his 
daughter Gilukhipa to Amenhotep, Shutarna*s son and suc- 
cessor, Dushratta, continued to be the favourite of Amen- 
hotep, Dushratta married his daughter Tadukhipa to Pharaoh 
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Amenhotep IV, the son of Amenhotep III. The letters from 
Dushratta to Amenhotep III reveal the position of the Mitan- 
nian kings. They were ambitious enough to desire a daughter 
of the royal house of Egypt for their harems, and their de- 
mands for Egyptian gold were incessant. During the last 
illness of Amenhotep, Dushratta sent the image of the goddess Dushratta. 
Ishtar to Egypt in the hope that the goddess might , drive 
away the evil spirits which were causing the illness. 

Dushratta reigned for a long time. In his reign the 
Mitannian kingdom was invaded by -the Hittites. These 
were defeated at first, but after the death of Amenhotep 
III they returned in large numbers. Dushratta renewed 
the alliance with the Pharaoh Akhenaten. At this time 
Shubbiluliuma, the young and energetic king of the Hittites, 
invaded the territories of Egypt and the Mitanni in Asia 
Minor. King Dushratta was one of the three sons of mttites. 
Shutarna, and had gained the kingdom after the death 
of his brother Artashumara. His other brother, Artatama, 
remained his rival throughout. Artatama had taken refuge 
in Naharin, a place beyond the reach of Dushratta, and here 
Artatama II, his son Shutarna II, or Shutatara, and his 
grandson Itakama lived as semi-independent kings. They 
intrigued with the Hittite kings and remained a thorn in the 
side of the kings of the Mitanni. Shubbiluliuma supported 
Itakama, and after some time crossed the Euphrates, but 
Dushratta somehow or other avoided bpen war. Shutatara, 
or Shutarna II, and Itakama fought with the Hittite king on 
account of his neglect of their interests, but both were 
defeated and carried oif to Khati, the capital of the Hittites. 

In 1369 B.c. Shubbiluliuma placed Mattiuaza', the son of 
Dushratta, on the throne of his father. The latter is said to Murder of 
have been murdered by his son. Shutarna II and his son ®“®*‘”***’ 
Itakama now seized the kingdom, and the power of the Mitanni 
came to an end. The kingdom was divided between the 
Hittites and the Assyrian kings of Nineveh. Shubbiluliuma 
married his daughter to Mattiuaza and drove out Shutarna II mttite 
and his son. Mattiuaza is the last known Aryan king of the f? 
Mitanni. The names of these kings of the Mitanni are dis- 
tinctly Indo- Aryan, Artatama, Shutarna, and Dushratta 
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(which stands for Sanskrit Daiaratha) are certainly Sanskritic, 
and the names of the gods of the Mitannian kings show that 
they worshipped some of the gods whom the Indo-Aryans of 
India worshipped. It is therefore evident that the Mitannian 
kingdom existed at a time when the Indian Aryans had not 
separated from the Aryans living in Persia. Some of these 
gods are mentioned in the sacred literature of the ancient 
Persians, but there the forms of their names have changed. 
The Gods The name Nasaiya is common to the Mitanni and the Aryans 
Sngsof of India, but in ancient Persian literature these two gods, 
Mitanni are called the Alvins or the A^vinl-kumaras in later 

Indian literature, are called the Naonhaithya. It is also quite 
possible that the affinity between ancient Mitannians and the 
Aryans of India was greater than that with the Aryans of 
Persia. 

The Aryans invaded India through Afghanistan and the 
Khaibar Pass. At one time scholars supposed that they 
invaded India on two different occasions. They were sup- 
The Rente posed to have come in two waves, the first of which came 
indo? by the usual route, through Afghanistan and the Khaibar 
Aryans, second through the more difficult route along 

the Pamir§^ and Dardistan to the north of Kashmir. This 
theory, based on linguistic evidence, has now been abandoned 
by the majority of scholars, because the Pamirs are so arid 
and barren that it must have been absolutely impossible for 
large masses of men to traverse that route. 

Some time before the Aryan invasion, the Dravidians of 
Northern India had fused with the Pamirians or the round- 
headed people who had come through North-eastern Afghani- 
stan and the Indus valley to Northern India. Evidently these 
colonized the Panjab, which had been left to 
^njab. dark-skinned, flat-nosed aboriginals. The Indo-Aryans, when 
they reached the fertile plains of the Panjab, found these dark- 
skinned people in occupation. 

The Indo-Aryans had enemies of two different classes, the 
Vyitras, i.e. civilized foes, and Dasas or Das3nis, i.e. enemies 
of non-Aryan origin. The Italian anthropologist Giuffrida 
Ruggieri apees with Ramaprasad Chanda in thinking that the 
Dftiyns. first inhabitants of India whom the Indo-Aryans met in the 
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basins of the five rivers of the Panjab were aboriginals. Side 
by side with these aboriginals appeared the Vyitras, who were 
civilized. In many cases, in later literature, reference is to 
be found to a cultured race called the Asuras, These Asuras 
are recognized as having been a civilized people, but were 
looked down upon as they did not worship the deities whom 
the Indo-Aryans revered. Some scholars thought that the 
Asuras were the Medes or the Aryans of Assyria; but one Asuras. 
fact has not been considered by such writers, namely, the 
existence of an aboriginal tribe called the Asuras in Chota- 
Nagpur, and the repeated mention of the Asuras in Vedic and 
post-Vedic literature. 

The Asuras are generally represented in the epics as a 
cultured race of demons who possessed considerable skill in 
building and were formidable enemies even to the gods. 

Vedic literature contains numerous references to the Dasas 
also, and it appears that after conquering the flat plains of the 
Panjab the Indo-Ar3rans encoimtered a more civilized people, cities. 
These people are also called Dasas. Indra is said to have 
shattered the himdred castles of Sambara. He is also said to 
have occupied the seven cities of the enemies of Purukutsa 
and plundered the wealth of the Anus. He' destroyed the 
cities of another non- Aryan chief named Pipru and plundered 
iSushna. From this account it is evident that the terms Asura 
and Dasa were used indiscriminately. The Nishadas, who 
are described as noseless beings, were the first people whom 
the Indo-Aryans met in the plains of the Panjab. But in the 
fertile country between the Satlej and the Yamuna they came 
across a more cultured people who possessed castles, cities, 
and considerable wealth. Sambara was a Dasa and a for- 
midable enemy of the Indo-Aryan king Divodasa; his father’s 
name was Kulitara, the structure of which shows that the name 
at least was non-Aryan. The name Anu, of the tribe whose 
seven cities were conquered by the Aryan chief Purukutsa, also 
appears to be of non-Aryan origin. The Danavas or the Asuras 
formed a belt around the small Indo-Aryan colony. They 
were probably the descendants of the Pamirians and the Asura or 
Dravidians, who were certainly far more civilized than the KtoaJtom" 
Indo-Aryan invaders. Gradually they were conquered by the fej?” *** 
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newcomers^ and mixed with them. Some of them belonged to 
the m}'sterious people whom the Indo-Ar}^ans called Nagas 
or snakes, and whose representations are to be seen in paintings 
and bas-reliefs of the historical period. Thus Vritra, the 
Asura chief, is called a snake in the Satapatha Brahmana, but 
Th® id«n. in Mahabharata he is regarded as a prince among the Daityas. 

and The Kalakevas, the Ksdeyas, or the Kalakhahjas are another 
Aauras. tribe who worshipped the Sun, from whom they were 

supposed to be descended. It thus appears that the term Dasa 
or DasjTi was indiscriminately applied to all enemies of the 
Indo-Aryans and that the latter, after crossing the Panjab, 
encountered another race or people called Asuras, Daityas, 
or Danavas. The Nagas formed a part of this civilized 
race. When the Indo-Aryans had conquered and colonized 
the basin of the Indus and its tributaries and that of the Ganges 
as far as Benares, the Asuras surrounded them on all sides. 
They were certainly in possession of Magadha or South Bihar 
and modern Rajputana at the time of the tribal war between 
the Pandavas and the Kurus. These Asuras were great builders, 
and their building operations were regarded with awe and 
reverence by the Aryans. In Vedic literature mention is 
made of castles of the Dasas built of stone. Cities belonging 
to the Asuras are called Patala, Saubha, Pragjyotisha, Hiranya- ‘ 
pura, and Takshasila. In the eastern countries Girivraja, the 
capital of the Asura chief Jarasandha, and its defences excited 
the admiration of the Pa^dava chiefBhIma. When Yudhishthira, 
the eldest of the Pandavas, performed the Rajasuya ceremony, 
the Asura architect Maya was called to design and build the 
buildings required for the sacrifice. The Asuras were thus a 
people who gradually succumbed to the virility of the new 
invaders and ultimately merged among them. A portion of 
Asuras of ^^em found refuge in the Chota-Nagpur Hills, where they 
Nafi^pur. barbarism. Such lapses of a more civilized people 

have been recorded, as in the case of the Red Indians of North 
America. These Asuras are generally regarded as worshippers 
of the Phallus \v'ith obscene rites. The epic literature refers 

Asuras. to the Asura kings as worshippers of Mahadeva in the majority 
of cases, and the prevalence of phallic worship in the south is 
a clear indication of the fact that before the Asuras had adopted 
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the outward form of worship of the Aryans, they were 
worshippers of the phallic emblem. 

In the extreme north-east the kings of Pragjyotisha or Assam 
claim to be descended from an Asura named Naraka. References 
in the Vedic literature very clearly indicate that the Indo- 
Aryans regarded that part of Northern India only to be fit 
for the occupation of Indo- Aryans where their peculiar manners 
and customs and mode of worship had obtained prevalence. The indo- 
The Indo- Aryans had brought with them the cult of the piS^^^or- 
worship of Fire, a practice which they and the ancient Iranians ®***pp«*'®* 
had adopted after the downfall of the Mitannian kingdom and 
the Hittite conquest of Asia Minor. In the Aitareya Brahma^ia 
it is mentioned that Bharata Daul^hyanti, the king of the 
Kaurava clan, performed one hundred and thirty-three horse 
sacrifices, out of which seventy-eight were performed on the 
banks of the River Yamuna and fifty-five on those of the 
Ganges. This indicates that in the middle Vedic period, when 
the Brahma^ias w^ere being compiled, the land between the 
Ganges and the Yamuna was the centre of Indo-Aryan 
activities. The Satapatha Brahmana mentions that from the 
banks of the River Sarasvati the sacred fire travelled along 
the northern bank of the Ganges and crossed the Sara3m, 

Gandak, and Kosi rivers, and reached the western bank of theMigra- 
the River Sad^Ira, i.e. the modem Rapti, There is no mention 
of the entrance of the sacrificial fire into iMagadha or South 
Bihar and Bengal. A number of Indian law-books expressly 
mention that such Indo-Atyans as went to the countries of. 

Bengal, Kalinga, and Sauvira (Kathiawad-Cutch) had to per- 
form a special ceremony of purification. These references 
show that the Indo-Aryans did not colonize any other part of 
India except the Panjab and parts of the United Provinces. 

Their immigration into the east and the south was barred by 
the powerful Asura kingdoms. 

The process of fusion of the Indo-Aryans and the earlier 
inhabitants of India of Dravidian origin was very slow. The 
Aryans never succeeded in conquering or colonizing any part 
of India which lay to the south of the Yamuna and to the east of indo- 
of N. Bihar. Their settlement in the modern provinces of inquest. 
Sindh and Rajputana is also problematical, and it is certain 
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that they never succeeded in penetrating the country to the 
south of the Vindhyan range and the River Narmada'. 

The immigrations into India through the more difficult 
passes of the north-east are less familiar to us. It is certain 
that the Austric people came to India in two different waves 
in the Neolithic period, but later waves of immigration through 
these passes must be referred to the historical period. The 
wild tribes living in Assam and the Indo-Burman frontier 
must have entered India long after the Aryan colonization of 
Titeto- north-west. The earliest of these are the Tibeto-Bur- 
Burman mans, represented by the Boda, Koch, Tipra, &c,, tribes of 
"''**®“* Xorthem Bengal, the Khyen, and the Chutiyas of Assam. 
The Tibeto-Burmans came into the Brahmaputra valley in 
several different waves, and it is now impossible to classify 
their invasions in any reliable chronological order. The 
Th« latest of these newcomers are the Sino-Siamese, such as the 
iiamasc. Shans or the Ahoms of Assam and the IChamtis of the border. 
These tribes rarely intermarried, and, with the exception of 
the Ahoms, they retain their barbaric habits and primitive 
forms of worship to the present day. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE EARLIER INDO-ARYANS AND THE 
AIARITBIE EMPIRE OF THE DRAVIDIANS 

The date of the Indo-Aryan settlement in India remains 
shrouded in mystery". The affinity between the names of the 
Indo-Aryan deities in the tablets of treaties between the 
TbeBate ]Mitanni and the Hittites and the forms of the 

ofindo- names of the same deities in the Vedic literature of India 
u?^on. shows that the Indo-Aryan settlement in India must have 
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taken place about the same date as the Aryan invasion of 
Asia Minor, Scholars are divided in opinion about the date 
of the immigration of the Indo-Aryans into India. The majority 
of European scholars hold that they came in the second 
millennium B.c., sometime between' 1500 and 1200 B.c. 

Others, including Jacobi, are inclined to place the date of the 
Indo-Aryan conquest or immigration in the fourth millen- 
nium B.c. The existence of a powerful Indo-Aryan empire 
in Asia Minor from the beginning of the second millennium 
B.C., and the long process required for the Aryanization of Thesepa- 
Dravidian culmre, show that the date of the Indo-Aryan the indtan 
conquest must be pushed back into the third millennium B.c., SSiian 
and that the separation of the Indo-Aryans and Indo-Iranians 
probably took place long after the settlement of the Indo- 
Aryans in India. 

The Indo-Aryans were divided into a number of small 
tribes, each ruled by a king, or tribal chief, when they colonized 
Afghanistan and the Panjab, There was no caste system The Con- 
among the Indo-Aryan tribes at the time of their immigration, th^nSo 
but a priesthood had already grown up. Before the immi- tSSw. 
gration, the functions of the tribal priest and the ruler seem 
to have been united, but the long wars which took place 
between the Indo-Aryans and the earlier settlers in Afghan- 
istan and the Panjab must have forced the members of an 
Indo-Aryan tribe to divide themselves into different groups 
according to their vocations in life. Magic rites being regarded 
as equally important with the conquest of the enemy, the ® 
functions of the tribal magician or priest appear to have 
become different from those of the tribal chief or the leader 
in war, at a very early date. But even after the settlement of 
the Indo-Aryans in India, the priestly functions were not 
confined to a particular class, or in other words, division of 
labour had not yet degenerated into a rigid caste system. 

Opinion is yet divided about the state of culture of the 
Indo-Aryans at the time of their irruption into Afghanistan 
or the Panjab. Even if agriculture was known to these people, indo- 
their skill in it appears to have been of a very low order. a^iuLi- 
After their settlement in the Panjab their progress seems 
to have been very rapid. The fertile plains on the banks 
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of the five rivers made agricultural operations very easy. At 
this time the Indo-.:\ryans were carrying on a ceaseless war 
with the earlier and more civilized inhabitants of the country, 
and veiy often it became impossible for the w’arriors of a 
tribe to return to their villages in time for the sowing of corn. 
The adults of the tribe appear to have been divided into two 
groups, the tillers of the soil and the warriors. As in the case 
of the priests, the functions of the agriculturists and the 
warriors appear to have been interchangeable at the beginning. 
Later on, when more skill was required for the cultivation 
of the field, as well as for fighting a more civilized enemy, 
the division of labour in each tribe' became fixed. Gradually 
the warriors obtained the upper hand, and the agriculturists 
became the members of a lower stratum of the tribal society. 

The Indo-Aryans came to India in very small numbers, 
and they did not make any attempt at preserving the purity 
of their stock. From the very beginning they admitted tribes 
of foreign or mixed origin into their communities, and the 
statements of the present-day Brahmanical writers about the 
racial purity of the Indo-Ajyans and the rigidity of their 
marriage regulations are inaccurate. When the ?Ligveda 
was compiled, the priestly caste had already been separated. 
Among the priests, however, two of the warrior clans had 


forced their way. The Angirasas, the Vas'ishthas, the Agastyas, 
and the Bhlrgavas are stated to have been of divine origin, 
but the Vi^vamitras and the Kanivas belonged to the warrior 
AAgirasas are called the sons of heaven, or of 
Origin, the Fire. The Bhargavas claim descent from Vanina, the 
god of the Sky. The Vasishthas are called the descendants 


of Mitra or the Sun-god, But the Kusikas or the Visvami- 


tras belonged to the Bharata group of the warrior caste. 
Ka^iva is the son of Nfishad, who according to the Puranas 
c«»te. was a Kshatriya. According to the Srauta-sUtra of Aiva- 


layana, Visvamitra, Jamadagni, Bharadvaja, Gotama, Atri, 
Vafishtha, and Kasyapa with Agastya are regarded as pro- 
genitors of all Brahmanas, Out of these eight clans four are 
regarded as the original sources of the Brahmanic clans 


(gotras). In the Mahabharata it is stated that Angiras, Kai- 
yapa, Va^ishtha, and Bhpgu were the sages from whom the 
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earliest priests of the Indo-Aryans were descended. Vedic 
literature shows very clearly that those early priests began to 
resent the assumption of the priestly functions by men of 
other classes. The quarrel between Vi^vamitra and Vasishtha 
is clearly an indication of the earlier struggles for supremacy 
and power between the warrior and the priestly classes of the 
Indo-Aryan tribes. The various sections of the priestly 
castes appear to have been of different origin. Some of them Adogion 
were white-skinned while others were dark. Even in the time of other 
of the grammarian Patanjali the tradition about the white- 
skinned and yellow-haired priests lingered in India, The 2^8. 
priests or Brahmanas were of two classes, of which the first or 
the earliest belonged to the pure Indo-Aryan stock, while 
the second, or the adopted priests, appear to have belonged 
to some other ethnic stock.^ 

Similarly, the warrior caste was also composed of different 
ethnic elements. Some of them belonged to the Indo-Aryan 
stock, like the first group of priests or Brahma^ias, while others 
were adopted into the Indo-Aryan tribes or clans from the 
earlier settlers in the country. Vedic literature shows that the 
Indo-Aryans were obliged to admit certain tribes into their The mjx- 
community from the very beginning. Indra, the god of Thun- Lices 
der, is said to have crossed the sea and brought the Turvasas 
and the Yadus with him. Chanda’s view about the original y*®* 
habitat of these two tribes is generally accepted. They are 
supposed to have emigrated from Mesopotamia, where they 
had mixed with the Semitic inhabitants, into Saurashtra, or 
Kathiawad, whence they spread towards the north-east as far Warrior 
as Mathura. The idea generally accepted in India about the ^ 
ethnic purity of the earlier Indo-Aryan settlers is thus proved 
to be fallacious. 

The earliest Indo-Aryan settlers in Afghanistan and the 
Panjab were divided into a number of small tribes and clans. 

The earliest event in the history of these settlers known to us 
is the war between the Bharatas and ten other tribes. At this 
time the Bharatas were ruled over by a king or chief named ^JJbes 
Sudas, who belonged to the Tpitsu clan. Visvamitra was the 
priest of this tribe. Later on, he was superseded in the 

^ Chanda, Indo-Aryan RaeeSf Tu 1 , pp, 24-5. 
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priestly office by the sage Vasishtha. Vidvamitra was a man 
of revengeful disposition, and he led a confederacy of ten 
tribes against the Bharatas. The sage was also a general and 
liad led the Bharatas to victory against their enemies on the 
banks of the rivers Beas and Satlej. The ten tribes allied 
against the Bharatas were the Anus, who dwelt on the River 
Parushni (modern Ra\i), the Druhyus, the Yadus, the Tur- 
vasas, tlic Purus, the Alinas, who most probably lived in 
Kafiristan, the ^ivas, who lived on the Indus, the Vishariins, 
the Pakthas, and the Bhalanases. Sudas defeated the ten tribes, 
whose ^\a!Tinrs were swallowed by the waters of the River 
Parushni, while the chiefs of the Anus and the Druhyus were 
killed. Immediately after the battle Sudas had to return to 
the eastern frontier to meet three other tribes called the Ajas 
or the goats, the Sigrus or the horse radishes, and the Yakshus 
or dwarfs. These three tribes appear to have been of non- 
Ar}’an origin. 

Among these earlier tribes the Purus were a great people. 
We possess the names of a large number of their chiefs. One, 
Trasadasjna, had often led them to victory against the Dravi- 
dians or the Das}’us, The Purus in part continued to exist 
as a separate tribe till the end of the fourth century b.c., when 
two of their chiefs met Alexander the Great. But quite early 
they mixed with their enemies, the Bharatas, and thus became 
the most powerful tribe in the Panjab. The united tribe 
became known as Kurus. A section of them, known as the 
Northern Kurus, dwelt in Afghanistan or Kashmir. 

The Indo-Aryan tribes consisted of loosely grouped families 
or clans. The father was the head of the family, and his 
descendants, both male and female, lived under his authority. 
The patriarchate was the earliest form of tribal government. 
There are clear indications of the survival of matriarchy, and 
the institution of marriage appears to have been very recent. 
The Indo-Ar}^an was a monogamist, though polygamy was not 
unknown. The husband w^'as the master of the household, and 
the wife, though the mistress, was dependent on the husband. 
The standard of female morality was very high. The existence 
of polyandry cannot be proved, thoilgh it is known to have 
existed among the earlier Dravidian settlers. The later re- 
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strictions placed on marriage were almost entirely unknown to 
the early Indo-Aryans, but marriage between father and 
daughter and between brother and sister, so very common in 
Egypt and the Near East, was not allowed. Child marriage 
was unknown, and great latitude was allowed in the choice of 
mates. Women enjoyed considerable independence and were The Posi. 
fairly well educated. Before their marriage they lived under 
the protection of their fathers, and if they remained immarried 
at the time of their father’s death, they passed on to the pro- 
tection of their brothers. Dowries and bride-prices had to be 
paid, and ugly men had to purchase their wives at a high 
price. Divorces were practically unknown, and the Vedic 
marriage was indissoluble. The marriage of widows was 
permitted, and generally a widow was expected to marry her 
late husband’s younger brother. 

The rights of the father or paterfamilias were very extensive. 

He had a certain amount of control over the marriage of his 
sons and daughters, arid the son lived with his parents or grand- 
parents in a joint family. The head of the family was regarded 
as the owner of the joint-family property, though individual 
members of the clan were allowed to possess separate movable 
property. The fields were divided into two classes, the culti- 
vated area and the pasture land. The groups of huts or 
dw^ellings of the early Indo-Aryans formed the nucleus of the 
grama or village. Several villages were combined into one 
Vii or district, and a group of districts was called janapada 
or tribal territory. 

Originally the Indo-Aiyans were divided into three classes 
or castes. The Brahmatia or priest, the Kshatriya or 
warrior, and the Vaisya, i.e. the trader or cultivator, all claimed Early 
Indo-Aryan origin. The growth of the fourth caste belongs Ary^ 
to a later stage of the history of the Indo-Aryan settlements in 
India. The Indo-Aryans made a large number of captives 
during their wars with the aboriginal Nishadas and the Diavi- 
dian Dasyus. These captives were enslaved, and with the 
increase in their numbers a rank had to be provided for them 
in the tribal constitution. But even after their manumission, Madras, 
they were regarded as serfs whose principal function was to 
minister to the wants of the three higher castes. 
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The political constitution of the Indo-Aryan communities 
Tb« Kinjj. Wiis monarchical. The king was the head of the state, and his 
power appears to have been uncontrolled. The office was 
nonnaily hcreditar\’, hut in some cases elections took place. 
The king is called alternately Rajan or Vispati, “ the leader 
of the district **. He was expected to maintain a large number 
of priests to perform sacrifices and magical rites. His income 
consisted of tribute paid by the conquered tribes and gifts 
from his people. It is not known whether he was regarded as 
the owner of the soil. 

The principal officers mentioned in the Vedic literature are: 
The (i) the Senanl, “ the leader of the army ”, who was appointed 
officc*M * by the king to command minor expeditions; (2) the Grdmanfy 
stite. or ‘‘ the head of the village (3) the Vrajapati, “ the leader 
of the pastoral population and (4) the Purohita or “ the 
priest ”, who was not merely the tribal priest or magician, 
but also a diplomat, and accompanied the tribe during wars, 
and was expected to aid the tribal army by spells or incan- 
tations at the time of battle. The power of the king was 
limited by the expression of the will of the people at the 
assembly which *was called the Sabhd or the Satniti. Some 
scholars" think that these two terms denote two different 
TheTribai assemblies. The king was often present at these meetings. 
Assembly. election of a new king, after the deposition of a tyrant, 
or upon the failure of issue of the hereditary dynasty, was 
made by this tribal assembly. 

The king was the fountain of justice and administered civil 
as well as criminal law. The system of wergild, or blood- 
money, was very well known. Blood-money was paid in cattle, 
and ransom, called Vaira-deyay is mentioned. The principal 
crimes were cattle-lifting, burglary, house-breaking, and 
Justice, highway robbery. The punishment of the thief rested with 
the aggrieved persons, and the custom of tying up the culprit 
in stocks was well known. 

Our knowledge of civil law is confined to barter and transfer 
of property. Slovable property was bartered openly in the 
market, and any metallic currency or medium of exchange was 
probably unknown. The Dravidians, whom the Indo-Aryans 
Currency, displaced in Northern India, had introduced the use of coins 
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in trade relations, but the Indo-Aryans had not advanced 
beyond fixing heads of cattle as the recognized standard of 
value. The term nishka was used to denote a certain weight 
of gold. Property passed by inheritance, and could be acquired 
by a man’s personal exertion. The legal remedy for the re- usury, 
covery of debts was very well known. Rates of interest were 
unknown, but the debtor had to pay a fixed amount at the 
time of repayment as the price of the use of the money. The 
debtor was liable to be imprisoned for non-payment and to 
be reduced to slavery. Arbitration was very usual. 

The Aryans had introduced the horse into Babylonia, TheArmy, 
and in war the Indo-Aryans relied principally on their war- 
chariots drawn by horses. The king and Ae principal nobles chariots, 
used chariots, while the army consisted of two otiher arms, 
infantry and cavalry. The principal weapons were bows 
and arrows, lances, spears, swords, and axes. 

The chief occupations of the people were agriculture and occupa- 
cattle-rearing. The land was ploughed, and the plough was 
drawn by oxen instead of horses. Irrigation was Imown, and, 
as at present, the fields were watered either’ from canals or 
from wells. The unit for the measurement of com was called 
Khari. Lotus ponds and fruit gardens are often mentioned. 

Cattle consisted mostly of kine and sheep. The cattle were kept 
in stables and pens. Milking was done by the members of the 
household as well as by professional milkers. Dogs were used Meat-eat- 
for guarding cattle and houses. Meat was freely used by all 
classes of Indo-Aryans, and the use of strong drink was not 
prohibited. A special kind of liquor, called Soma^ was offered 
in the form of libations to the gods. Weaving in cotton, and weaving, 
wool w^as done by both sexes. Chariot-making was one of the 
principal industries. Images were made from wood. Boats indus- 
and ships are also mentioned, though we do not know w^hether **‘**®* 
the Indo-Aryans were able to narigate the open seas. The 
blacksmiths used a metal called ayas^ a term applied both 
to copper and iron. The term used by the early Indo-Aryans 
for a blacksmith {karmara) appears to have been derived from 
a Dravidian word. The use of gold was very well known but 
silver was rare, though it was known to the earlier settlers, 
the Dravidians. Mixed metal, bell-metal, tin, and lead were 
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also used, and articles made of leather are often mentioned. 
The practice of medicine was yet mixed with magic, but we 
find that even at that early date the Indo-Aryans were able to 
wr«dicine. recognize a number of diseases, such as jaundice, fever, 
phthisis, rheumatism, scrofula, dysentery, venereal diseases, 
heart diseases, elephantiasis, and smallpox. The purchase 
of drugs from the people of the Himalayan regions, which 
has de\'eIoped into an extensive trade at the present day, is 
also mentioned. The ancient Hindu surgeons had a better 
knowledge of anatomy than their successors of the present 
day, and they used ligatures for stopping haemorrhage. Other 
professions mentioned are those of the barber, the spy, the 
dancer, the vintner, the currier, the fisher, the potter, the 
dyer, and tlie tanner. 

While the Indo-Aryans were settling in increasing numbers 
in the Panjab, the Dravidians were divided into a number of 
small and large kingdoms. The principal Dravidian kingdoms 
were those of Magadha and KamarUpa in the north, and 
Kaliftga, Kerala, Chola, and Pai^dya in the south. The 
Dravidians had developed their na^^ very early, and had spread 
their colonies over Southern India, Ceylon, and the Indian 
Archipelago. They had spread their civilization over South- 
eastern Asia. In Pegu and Arakan they mixed with the local 
people of Austric origin, and this mixed tribe, now speaking the 
Austric Mon language, is now known as the Talaings, “ the 
people from the country of the Three Kalingas ”. In other 
places in the Malay Peninsula they are called KlingSy which is a 
contracted form of the Dravidian term “ Kalif^a The local 
chronicles of the Talaings claim that the capital of Upper 
Burma, Tagaung or J^avaka^ founded as early as 2600 b.c. 
For a long time it was a fashion of scholars to sneer at these 
local histories, but opinion is gradually veering round. It is 
now recognized that Northern India played but a small part in 
the colonization of the Indian Archipelago, Kern recognized 
long ago that the earliest Indian colonists in Sumatra were of 
Dravidian origin. Before the spread of the Malays in diflferent 
parts of the archipelago, the Dravidian element was supreme. 
Cambodia. The Austric people of Cambodia mixed with the Dravidians 
and founded a powerful kingdom long before the birth of 
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Christ. The Dravidians spread to the neighbouring island 
of Ceylon and occupied the northern half of it. Ever}*\vhere ceyion, 
they carried their distinctive culture, and after they became 
Hinduized, they naaintained the Hindu or Arj’o-Dravidian 
culture until recent times. It was long after the first coloni- 
zation that these Dravidian colonists accepted Brahmanism 
and Buddhism and abandoned or modified their original 
national faith. After they had been settled for a long time 
in Indo-China and Insulindia, or the Indian Archipebgo 
(Sumatra, Java, Bali, &c.), the Indian colonists were assimilated 
by the original Austria peoples, and gradually merged among 
them; but for a long time they retained the Sanskrit language, 
and the South Indian alphabets, which they brought from 
India, are the source of the Mon and Burmese, Siamese and 
Cambodian, Javanese, Bugese, and other alphabets of Indo- 
China and Malaya still current from Arakan to the Celebes. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SPREAD OF INDO-ARYAN CIVILIZATION 

AND THE CONVERSION OF THE DRAVIDIAN 
PEOPLE TO HINDUISM 

Long after the period when the hymns of the ^gveda 
were composed, the Indo-Aryans spread towards the east 
and the south. The centre of culture also shifted towards The shift- 
the east, and when the Brahtnaruis were being compiled, 
Kurukshetra had already become the most important centre. 

The tribes of the Panjab were rarety mentioned. The regions 
to the east of the Kuru kingdom became more prominent. 

Ko^la or Oudh, Magadha or South Bihar, and Anga or 
South-eastern Bihar began to be mentioned. We now hear 
for the first time of the Andhras, and of the tribes living 
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to the .east and the south of Anga, such as the Purjidras of 
Bengal, the Sabaras of Orissa and the Central Provinces, and 
the Pulindas of South-western India. The country^ to the 
south of the Yamuna was gradually becoming known. The 
kingdom of Berar, the ancient Vidarbha, is mentioned in the 
Aitareya and Jaiminiya Brahmanas, The northern part of Raj- 
putana became known, and the Indo-Aryans learned that the 
River Sarasvati lost itself in the Indian Desert. The tribe of 
Kasis founded the city of Benares in the east. The Bharatas 
disappeared from the field; their place was taken by the Kurus, 
who combined with the Panchalas and obtained supremacy 
over the Indo-Aryan tribes for some time. The Matsyas, a 
tribe of Indo-Aryans who adopted the fish as their totem, 
colonized Northern Rajputana. To the north of the Ganges, 
Ko^la or Oudh and Videha or North Bihar became indepen- 
dent centres of Indo- Aryan civilization. 

To the south of the Ganges, Magadha or South Bihar 
resisted all attempts of the Indo-Aryans to conquer it, and the 
flat plains of Bihar and Bengal remained independent under 
local kings. The country was still unknown to the Indo-Aryans. 
Minstrels from this country spread throughout Indo-Aryan 
colonies, and the word Magadha came to be used as a synonym 
for a minstrel or bard by the Indo-Aryans. The latter did 
MaftaOha. not like Magadha because the manners and the customs of 
the inhabitants of that country were strange to them. The 
civilization of Magadha was utterly different from their own. 
The gods were foreign to the Indo-Aryans;. the Indo-Aryan 
priests and gods were not tolerated by the people of Magadha. 
The IMagadhas and the Andhras were at first regarded as 
outcasts, but later on, when the Indo-Aryan priests came to 
realize that it was not possible for them to conquer or convert 
these people, they accepted some of the gods of the Dravidians, 
gave them Indo-Aryan names, and began to worship them. 
This common worship aroused the sympathy of the Dravi- 
dians and gradually brought them within the pale of the trans- 
formed religion of the Indo-Aryans, The conversion of 
Magadha took place long before the birth of Buddha, but even 
at that time the Brahmanas had not attained there the supre^ 
macy which they possessed in the Indo-Aryan territories. 
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The kter Vedic Kterature recognizes the position of the 
Madras as a distinct order of society, though it denies them the 
right of taking part in the sacrifices. Stidras were allowed 
to exercise any trade. Some of them appear to have com- 
bined themselves in tribes, such tribal names as the Baindas, 
Par^akas, and the Paulkasas having been preserved in the 
later Vedic literature. 

During this period, the power of the Indo-Aryan tribal 
chief, or king, increased, and we hear very seldom of the 
tzibal assembly or samitu The king had obtained the power The King, 
of depriving any commoner of his private property. The 
nobles obtained the position of landlords, or intermediaries 
between the cultivator and the king. Slaves and serfs be- 
came very common. The Vaishyas were divided into various 
sub-castes according to profession. The cultivator regarded 
himself as belonging to a higher caste than the carpenter, the 
smith, and the tanner. The Stidras also were increasing in 
power and wealth, and with their increase in number they 
approached the position of the Vaishyas of the lowest orders. 

In later Vedic literature the superior position of the Brah- 
mapa was assured, and he was given a distinct preference 
in law, both criminal and civil. A father had the right of 
dividing property among his sons according to his will. The 
position of women deteriorated and they were denied the The posi- 
right of inheriting property. On the death of her husband b!^- 
a widow passed on to his family like his property. Her earn- wSSm^*** 
ings belonged either to her father or her husband. With the 
increase in the royal power the Indo-Aryan chiefs became 
polygamous. 

The occupation of the fertile plains of the regions of the 
seven rivers of the Panjab and the Ganges and the Yamuna 
increased the material prosperity of the Indo-Aryan tribes. 

Society was divided into a large number of castes or classes. 

Among the servile castes we hear of several classes, such as Artisans, 
fishermen, shepherds, fire-rangers, charioteers, workers in 
jewels, basket-makers, washermen, rope-makers, dyers, chariot- 
makers, weavers, slaughterers, cooks, sellers of dried fish, 
gatherers of wood, professional acrobats and musicians. The 
boatman was assisted by oarsmen and polemen. The Brah- 
(b558) c 
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manias were subdivided into several classes and the life of the 
priest came to be more rigidly regulated. In the first stage of 
his life, he was to be apprenticed to another priest, and at this 
stage he used to be cdled the Brahmacharin, He was taught 
by his master, for whom he begged and did all sorts of 
The Pour menial work. In the next stage of his life [garhasthd)^ the 
apprentice married and became a full-fledged priest. In 
ufe.**’® tbe third stage of his life, when he grew old, he used 
to leave his home and retire with his wife or alone 
to some holy place for meditation. The third stage 
is called Vdmprastha and the fourth that of a Yati, 
In the former, however, he was not to give up Vedic 
sacrifices completely, which he used to perform in his 
‘ home-life. But even this ceased in the latest stage 
, when, freed from all ties, he gave himself up entirely to 
meditation. 

It was about this time that increasing conunerce compelled 
the Indo-Aryans to adopt a currency. In its earlier stage the 
eXaae •^I'do-Aiy-an currency consisted simTply of certain weights of 
** gold, silver, and copper. The red and black seed of the Krish- 
^la or the Gunjd berry was adopted as the unit of weight. In 
the Brahmanas we hear of the Satamdna, or gold weighing a 
htindred Krishnalas. The cow was superseded by coins as the 
standard of value. The methods of weighing gold, silver, and 
copper were different. In weighing gold, five Gunjd seeds 
were taken to be equal to one Mdsaka, while only two seeds 
were required to form a Mdsaka in the case of silver. Eighty 
Gunjd seeds weight of gold formed the standard of gold cur- 
rency, the earliest name for which is Suvarna, i.fe. gold. This 
simple name shows that the Aryans had not yet started minting 
coins, but, like all primitive communities, used a certain weight 
of unminted gold for exchange. Similarly, in the case of silver, 
thirty-two Gunjd berries formed a Dhara^ia, which is the 
oldest name of a silver coin in India. In fact, this weight of 
silver, which later on became the standard weight of silver 
lias*?*" coins, is called “ antique ” or ** old (purdm) by later writers. 
The standard weight of copper was quite different from that 
of gold or silver, and eighty Gunjd berries or one hundred and 
forty grains of copper became the unit of copper coinage, 
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whtcli was called the Kdrshapana in Sanskrit and KShdpa^a in 
Pali. 

'fhe Indo-Aryaiis remained confined to the basins of the 
Indus and the (Janj^^'s and do not appear to have colonized any 
part of India which lay to the south of the River Narmada and 
to the east f>f Mithila. The p;reat non-Aryan kingdoms of the 
East, e.g. thi)se f»f Magadha and KamarOpa (Prdgjyotisha), 
never subjuitted to the Indo-Arj’an invaders and kept them 
at hay for centuries. The Indo-Aiyan conquest of North- 
eastern and Southern India was cultural, not physical. 

We do not know what the religious ideas and cults of the 
Dravidians were in the days of their greatest glory, but can 
make a very’ near approach to the actual facts by comparing the 
deities of modern Hinduism with the deities of the earlier Indo- 
Aryans. I’he Indo-Ary’ans worshipped the powers of nature. 
We have seen earlier that the Arj'ans of Asia Minor worshipped 
the Sun, which they called Miira or Shuriyask, the Wind,, 
called Maruttash^ the Sky, called Varum, and the Nasatyas 
or the Akins y who w’ere regarded as divine magicians. To this 
group of gods they added the Moon and Fire later on. Com- 
pared with this simple pantheon, the multitude of gods and 
goddesses worshipped by the Hindus at the present day seems 
bewildering. The original Vedic gods have now been thrust 
into the background. Indra, Taruiu, the Nasatyas, and even 
the Sun, are seldom w’orshipped. Their place was once 
taken by the divine trinity, Brahma, Vishnu, and iSiva. But 
at the present day Brahma possesses only a very few followers. 
The majority of Hindus belong to three different groups, the 
followers of Vishriu, the followers of Siva, and the worshippers 
of the Sakti or Female Energy’. Vishnu and Siva are seldom 
mentioned in the Vedic literature. Some scholars think that 
Vishnu has been evolved out of the Sun-god, while Siva is a 
development of the minor Vedic deity, Rudra. The Vedic 
literature contains no reference to any female deity to which 
the Durga or the Devi of the present day might even approxi- 
mate. Even Siva and Vishriu, as they' are represented in 
worship at the present day, contain certain elements of non- 
Ary’an origin, Siva, with his emblem the phallus, is evidently 
a non-Ary’an deity w’hose admission into the Indo-Aryan 
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pantheon caused bitter strife. The story of the sacrifice which 
Daksha, the son of Brahma, wanted to celebrate by excluding 
Siva and who was destroyed by Siva, is only an allegorical way 
of representing the final triumph of the phallic god and the 
formal inclusion of Siva and his emblem in the Indo-Aryan 
pantheon, A similar allegorical representation hides the true 
story of the worship of the snake goddess Manasa by the 
Dravidians of Bengal. 

Numerous references in post-Yedic literature clearly indi- 
Siva-vor- cate that the earlier Dravidian settlers were worshippers of 
SSJoiaS.***® Siva. Durga was originally the goddess of vegetation, and 
her worship was celebrated at the end of the winter, when 
the melting of the snows brought down floods in the rivers 
oruin fertilized the land. The earliest legend about her wor- 

o/^Durgs. ship in post-Vedic literature is to be found in connexion 
slaughter of the buffalo-demon. In many cases this 
^ddess goddess retained her original shape even after her 

glorification by the Indo-Aryans. The images of Yogamaya 
at Vindhyachala, of Kiilte^ari near Murshidabad, and of 
Kamakhy^ near Gauhati still retain their original primitive 
forms. , 

Gradually the Dravidian priests obtained a place in the 
Indo-Aryan caste system. The old gods and goddesses of the 
\mion“of people underwent slight changes, but their wor- 

shippers accepted these. In Rajputana and Gujarat the old 
goddesses were worshipped alike by the aboriginal Minas, 
Mairs, Bhils, and the Aryanized Gujars. Even after the con- 
version of the kings and the richer people to Jainism, the wor- 
ship of Durga, which required bloodshed every day, survived 
in all parts of Gujarat. The shrines of the Mother on a peak 
of Gimar HiU close to one of the holiest places of the Jains 
in Kathiawad, at Khodiarmata and at Pavagadh in Northern 
Gujarat, testify to the popularity which this non-Aryan god- 
dess had attained in Western India. In Sindh the worship of 
the Mother is still carried on, at Hinglaj, more than one hun- 
dred miles to the west of Karachi, and a form of suppressed 
Mother-worship is practised by the Musalmans at Satyan- 
jo-than near Sukkur. 

When Siva and the Female Energy, Durga, Devi,, or Sakti, 
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found a place among the older gods of the Indo-Aryans, many 
Dravidian priests of this sect became Brahmarias, Verj^ few 
Brahmans of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa are really of Indo- 
Aryan origin. South Indian tradition records numerous origin of 
instances of their Brahmarias taking wives from the lower centSaT** 
castes. In many cases non-Brahma:gias were admitted into the |o5them 
Brahmatia caste as sufficient Brahmarias were not available, 
when the reformed Indo-Atyan reli^on obtained preference.^ 

The Brahmarias of the post-Vedic period became more 
liberal, and some of them became the priests of the Sodras, 
for which they lost their rank among the more orthodox 
conservative Brahmaruis. These priests worshipped the older 
gods and goddesses of the Dravidian settlers, as the village 
gods {Grama‘devata\ the goddess of fecundity (Shashthi)^ 
the snake goddess (Manasd),, and a host of others who now 
claim to be members of the IndorAryan pantheon. South 5J|enera- 
of the Narmada, the Brahmara declines to worship certain 
non-Ar\’an deities who are worshipped by the Stidra priests, ma^as. 
called Gurovas in the Maratha country. Some shrines of 
such gods are celebrated all over the country, and the chief 
of them is that of Kharidoba, the hereditary deity of the 
Holkars of Indore. In the Madras Presidency, the worship 
of non- Aryan deities is still continued in various forms, 

Chief among such deities are the seven sisters, whose worship Priests, 
still prevails in the north also, where they are called the oleties. 
seven mothers {Sapiamdtfikd). 

The Siva-worship of India had one element in common 
with the primitive worship of the early Dravidian people, 
w'hich is the worship of the phallus and the dedication of The Dedi- 
virgins to the worship of the god. The second element was, 
probably, brought by the Dravidians from their original home 
in South-western Asia. Some scholars have found references References 
to the worship of the phallus in the Vedic age in a particular worJup. 
passage of the Rig-Veda; but the word on which this theory 
is based may mean something else. 

With the change in the form of the religion of the early 
Dravidian settlers and the Indo-Aiyan invaders, the fusion 
of the different races became easy. The Dravidian deities 

’ £. Thur&ton, Castes and Tribes of Southern Indwt Vol. 1 , p. 54. 
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now obtained worship both from the Indo-Aryan and the 
Dravidian, but the ritual changed. The lower orders of 
Pu^oii of society retained their primitive^ form of worship and their 
Races. own priests, who gradually began to claim Indo-Aryan origin 
and became low-caste Brahmanas in the long run. People of 
non-Aryan origin gradually began to claim descent from one or 
other of the Indo-Aryan castes. The non-Aryan magicians 
and the Dravidian priests became Brahmanas. Indo-Aryan 
Brahma^ias married aboriginal and Dravidian women, and 
their children came to be regarded as pure-born Indo-Aryans. 
Warriors of all classes, aboriginals, pre-Dravidi^, Dravi- 
dians, and Indo-Aryans claimed to be Kshatriyas, while 
traders, artisans, and cultivators, irrespective of their racial 
origin, became Vaisyas. The fusion of races and claims of 
Indo-Aryan descent were encouraged by the Brahma^ias as 
they were sure means of eradicating primary racial differences. 
Gradually the Dravidians forgot that they could claim a 
civilization much older than that of the new invaders and that 
their ancestors did not worship the rude primitive gods of 
the Aryans. 

The Dravidian hatred for. the Indo-Aryan is still preserved 
in the earliest Tamil poetry. Even after their Aryanization, 
Dravidian the Dravidians preserved Aeir independence, and while the 
Kinfidoma. Indo-Aiyans of Northern India remained divided into small 
principalities, four great kingdoms sprang up in the south. 
They are the kingdoms of Kilinga, Chera or Sera, Chola or 
Sola, and Pandya, The Dravidian kingdoms formed a cluster 
along the edge of the peninsula, while the earlier inhabi- 
tants of the ■western coast fell under the steady advance of 
the Indo-Aryans of the north and of the barbarians from 
across the sea. The western coast of the Indian Peninsula 
is very rich in ports, and the natives of this coast-land have 
been expert sailors from the earliest times. These ports 
obtained independence on account of their great wealth, and 
remained independent even in modem times. Such were the 
ports of Cutch and Southern Sindh, which region the Indians 
called Samr&ra and the Greeks Ophir; Saurashpra, now called 
Verawal, in Kathiawad; Cambay or Khambayat; Bhrigu- 
kachchha or Bharukachchha, which’ the Greeks called Bary- 
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gaza and which is now called Broach by the English; and 
Muziris or Muyiri, which lay south of Mangalore. The west- 
ern coast of India is rich in large and small creeks and lagoons 
which formed schools of navigation for the sailor boj’s of the 
locality and made them better sailors than the people of the The^Port® 
eastern coast. On the eastern coast of the peninsula, on the 
other hand, the sea is shallow and its bed slopes gently, which ' 
makes it difficult for ships to ride at anchor or to find a safe 
harbourage. The ships of the eastern coast are therefore far 
less seaworthy, while the coast itself is liable to violent storms. 

In spile of these disadvantages, the sailors of Kalinga became 
the pioneers of Indian colonization. But w'hile Kalinga grew 
into a powerful empire, the ports on the western coast de- 
veloped into small city-states. They w^ere entirely de\'oted 
to the trade with western lands. Later, on the downfall 
of Kalinga, they started trading with China and the eastern 
archipelago. But up to the historical period they tvere divided 
into small states, seldom acknowledging the supremacy of 
the great empires of the Deccan plateau. The plateau remained 
for the most part very sparsely inhabited and the last resort 
of the aborigines, w’ho refused to come under the domination 
of the Dravidian or the Indo-Aryan. Such were the Kunbis The state 
and the Marathas of Western India, the Kolis and the Bhils of De^ati 
Gujarat and Rajputana, and the Gonds, the Mundas, and *****«*'^' 
other minor aboriginal tribes, who lived in the secluded 
valleys of the Vindhya range. 
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CHAPTER V 
\^DIC LITERATURE 

The sacred literature of the old Indo-Aryans is the Veda 
For a long time it was not reduced to writing. The Vedas The 
consist of odes and hymns addressed to the various gods, 
such as Agni (Fire), Varu^ia (the Sky), Mitra (the Sun), 
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Indra (the Thunder), &c. Each collection of verses was 
composed by a particular priest or 'a particular clan of priests, 
who are now regarded as sages (J^skis), The Hindus of 
India now think that Rishis were not the actual composers 
of these verses; but that the verses were of divine origin and 
revealed to these priests. The Kshattriya priest Vi^vamitra 
Thepr«- composed a good many verses of the Vedas. The earlier 
nt^nu hymns of the Vedas contain a pre-Indian element, and it is 
quite possible that some of them were composed long before 
the Indo-Aryans settled in India proper. At a much later 
date, the verses of the Vedas were divided into four different 
classes. These four divisions are called the Four Vedas: 
Rik, Saman, Yajus, and Atharvan.^ 

The^ii- The Rigveda contains ten manias or great divisions, 
^ * which are arranged either according to the names of the 

Rishis or according to subject-matter. The literature con- 
tains a good deal of material for the history of the period 
which has already been considered in Chapter III. Most of 
the hymns of the Rigveda, as it stands at present, are 
intended for the use of that division of the Indo-Aryan 
priesthood which recited these verses or formul® at the 
time of throwing oblations into the Fire. This particular 
division of the Indo-Aryan priesthood is termed the Hotri-- 
s«ma The Samaveda consists of hymns which were 

chanted or sung. The particular class of priests who used 
to chant, played a part of secondary importance at the sacri- 
fices and were regarded as the assistant of the Hotns. They 
were called the singers {Udgatris). A third division of the 
Vedas is called the Yajurveda and contains the earliest 
prose in the Indo-Aryan languages, or perhaps in the Indo- 
Germanic languages. This division is devoted to the details 
of the ritual to be followed in the sacrifices and contains the 
prayers and formulse of the Adhvaryu priest, whose duty it 
was to arrange the offerings {chani) and the sacrifices (J)aJ£)y 
with the small and large oblations {ahuii) in proper position 
and order, on and around the altar of the sacrificial Fire. 
The Yajurveda is divided into two different schools, the 
Black and the White. The position of the fourth group is 

* In combination ^tk f^eda^ ^tik and Vajus become l^gveda and Y^urveda. 
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difficult to determine. Scholars used to think that the Atharva- 
veda was a later compilation, but this supposition has now 
been proved entirely false. This group contains some of the 
oldest vers^ of the Rigveda. Technically the hytnns in this 
Veda are regarded as being the verses for the fourth priest 
the Brahman^ who in the later stage of the evolution of the 
Vedic ritual was appointed to superintend and harmonize 
the functions of the three groups mentioned above. The 
Atharvaveda contains much earlier matter for which VySsa 
the classifier, could find no place in the first three Vedas! 
It is a repository of the magical charms and incantations 
which were used by the Indo-Aryan people before they 
became civilized by contact with the Dravidians and which 
in a later stage of culture, they were ashamed to recognize 
as a part of their holy ritual. The late Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
traced some Sumerian names in the Atharvaveda; such as 
Taimata^ who is a black serpent in Indian literature and a 
snake-goddess in the Sumerian religion, and XJrziguta^ the 
word for a great city in the non-Semitic Sumerian language 
of Babylon.^ 

Scholars are of opinion that the redaction of the Sazhhita 
of the Rigveda took place long before the compilation of 
other Saihhitas. The Santhita of the Samaveda depends a 
good deal on the Saihhita of the Rigveda. The Black Yajur- 
veda contains at least three different texts — ^the Samhiim 
of the Maitrayapiya, the Taittiriya, and the Kajhaka schools. 
There exists a large number of fragments of another Sathhim^ 
called the Kapishthala, which is closely allied to the Ka^haka 
school. The white school of the Yajurveda possesses the 
Vajasaneyl Samhita^ and the Atharvaveda has only one 
Sanihita. The Yajurveda contains more prose than verse. 
Thus in the Black Yajurveda verses or formulae for recita- 
tion are followed by prose explanations and commentaries 
combined into a single whole. 

Each Veda is again divided into four parts: (i) the Samhitd 
or the texts for recitation, (ii) the Brahmarui, (iii) the JTmw- 
yaka^ and (iv) the Upantskad, The Brahma^ is a prose 
commentary on the Scthkitdm The jSranyakas are a of 

^ Bhandarhcer Commemoration Volume^ pp. 29-92. 
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expositions which were so novel and important that know- 
ledge of them had to be imparted in the Aranya or the forest. 
The Vpanishads are philosophical doctrines which were to be 
kept very secret and to be imparted to students in secrecy. 
Among the Brahma^ of the Rigveda, the Aitareya and 
Kaufitak! are the only ones known. The Panchaviih^a Brah~ 
ma^ of the Samaveda is regarded as earlier than the SraA- 
wiapaj of the Rigveda. The Satapatha Brahmam of the White 
Yajurveda is one of the most important works of the Vedic 
The Brth- literature. Of the Black Yajurveda, the Taittiriya Brahmam 
****^^‘ is really a supplementary work which contains details not taken 
up in the Saihhitd, The Gopatha Brahmam appertains to the 
Atharvaveda. It contains portions of other texts, such as 
the ^atapatha Brahmam, Special portions from the Brdh- 
mams have been called Aranyakas^ or texts which had to be 
The Arafli- Studied in forests where other students could not overhear. 
The texts of the Aranyakas which we know, are the Aitareya 
and Kau^itakl of the Rigveda and the Taittiriya of the 
Black Yajurveda. 

The Upanishads, or the esoteric portions, consist entirely 
of philosophical writings. They are of later origin than the 
texts of the Brakmanaszikd the Aranyakas, and their composi- 
tion was carried on till the historical period. The secrecy 
inaintaincd in teaching these philosophical doctrines was 
•hae*. necessary; because, at first, these pure innovations in the 
primitive faith of the Aryans must have excited popular 
opposition. Each of the three Aranyakas has an Upanishad, 
but the most important among this class of’ literature are 
the Bnhad-aranyaka, which is attached to the Satapatha 
Brdhmahay and the Chhandogya, attached to the Sama- 
veda. These two are regarded as the oldest of the Upanishad 
class of literature. The Jaiminiya Br^mana of the Sama- 
veda contains one chapter which is an Upgnishad of the same 
iiame, but in reality is an Aratjyaka and contains the brief 
Upanishad. Many of the Upanishads date from a 
upjwi- period not much more remote than the time of Buddha. 

The Sutras are brief rules giving directions for the per- 
formance of various duties and fall into three great classes. 
The Gphya-Sutras deal with smaU domestic sacrifices, and 
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the jSrauta-Suiras describe great sacrifices at which it was 
necessary to employ a large number of priests. A third class 
of Sutras, called Dharma’-Sutrasy enunciate ordinary law and 
practice. The Sutras throw a great deal of light upon 
certain practices which are expressed in doubtful terms in 
the Brahmanas, 

With the increase in literature referring solely to religion, 
the Indo-Aryans progressed in other directions of thought. 

In the Brahmana period, which is the name given by scholars 
to the latter part of the Vedic period, the Indo-Aryans made 
a distinct advance in astronomy. In the Rigveda we come 
to know the year of three hundred and sixty days, divided Astro- 
into twelve months, which is six days longer than the synodic 
lunar and nearly six days short of the solar year. To bring 
this imaginary year to the level of the solar year, the inter- 
calation of one month was begun early. The Samkitds show 
knowledge of the lunar mansions, roughly corresponding to 
the position .of the Moon in the different regions of the 
horizon, during the lunar month. The number of these 
lunar mansions or Nakshatras is given as twenty-seven in the 
Taittiiiya Samhita and twenty-eight in the Atharvaveda. 

The names of twelve of the Nakshatras were selected as names 
of the months. 

The ritual was developed a great deal. Animal sacrifices be- 
came much more elaborate. In addition to the simple sacrifice, 
with an oblation of the Soma juice, elaborate performances 
lasting months or even years came to be celebrated. Some of 
the well-known sacrifices were associated with popular customs. Sacriaces. 
Thus, the Rsjasuya was the sacrifice for the anointing of the 
king; the Vajapeya was the sacrifice in which a popular 
chariot-race was the most important feature; the Gavamayana 
sacrifice, lasting a \vhoIe year, wras a celebration of the winter 
solstice. 

During the Brahmara period we notice the beginning of 
the regular worship of Siva. Rudra becomes a popular god, 
and we find verses addressed to him in the Samhita of the 
Yajurveda. In this period, Siva or Rudra gradually came to 
be one of the most important figures of the reformed Indo- 
Aryan pantheon. Though Siva had obtained a place in the 
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pantheon, Vish^iu had not in this period; but the constant 
Th€ Pori* association of Vish^LU with the sacrifices shows that he held, 
probably, a veiy strong position among the lower classes, who 
were mostly descended from the Dravidians and the aborigines, 
and consequently the Indo- Aryan priests found it very diffi- 
cult to ignore him. 

The Dote The date of theVedic literature cannot be fixed with accuracy. 

An attempt has been made to fix this date from the position of 
Period. equinoxes; but the view of Jacobi has not been universally 
accepted. Tilak and Jacobi held that the year began with the 
summer solstice, but Keith holds that the vetses do not state 
that at that time the year really began with the summer solstice. 
There is another assumption which does not seem to be based 
on reliable evidence. Its chief factor is the date of the death of 
Buddha. Scholars assume that Buddha died c. 486 b.c., and, 
calculating backward, think that the Brahmana period began 
a little earlier than 800 b.c., and that therefore the oldest hymns 
of the Rigveda cannot be earlier than laoo b.c. 

There is another traditional date, which has not been pro- 
perly discussed by scholars. According to the Puranas, the 
Kuni king Parikshit was bom 1050 years before Mahapadma, 
the first king of Magadha. According to the Vayu Puratm, 
Mahapadma began to reign forty years before the accession 
of Chandragupta the Maurya. If Chandragupta’s accession 
is placed in 322 b.c., then the accession of Parikshit has to be 
There may be very slight discrepancies in 
•hit. this, but the evidence of the Pur^as shows clearly that in the 
middle of the fifth century a.d. it was believed in India that 
Parikshit lived at the end of the fifteenth century before 
Christ. Now Parikshit is a king of the Vedic period. One 
of his descendants, Janmejaya, is stated to have performed 
a horse-sacrifice. According to the Puranas, this king per- 
formed two horse-sacrifices. One of these sacrifices was per- 
formed by the priest Indrota Daivapi Saunaka. According to 
the Aitareya Brahtnaria^ the other horse-sacrifice was per- 
formed by Tura Elavasheya, The Vedic literature does not 
mention the later hero-god KrishM nor any of the hundred 
Kuru brothers, nor again the P^davas. But Parikshit is known 
and so is Dhfitarashtra Vaichitravirya, There is ample evidence 
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for believing that Parikshit was a real king and not the mere 
shadowy creation of a poet. The traditional date of this king, 
which was accepted by Indian scholars at the time when the 
earliest Purams were composed, can therefore be accepted 
as a basis for the approximate calculation of the date of the 
Rigveda. If a king mentioned in the Satapatha and the 
Aitareya Brahmanas was living in the last decade of the 
fifteenth century before the birth of Christ, then the com- 
position of the Indian verses of the Rigveda cannot be 
placed at a date later than 2000 B.c. In other words, it is very 
likely that the irruptions of the Aryan barbarians took place 
simultaneously into the valleys of the Euphrates and the Indus. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE EPIC LITERATURE OF INDIA 

The Mahabharata is the earliest epic of the Indo-Aryans. 

It is mentioned in the Sutra literature of the later Vedic period. 
Indian epic poetry is divided into the two parts: (a) liihasas 
and Puranas and (b) Kavyas. The Mahabharata is a com- 
bination of both the classes. The Itihasas and PurSpas are 
mentioned in literature from the time of the Atharvaveda. rata. 
Originally the great epic must have been a popular ballad 
about the war between the Kurus and the Pandus. It is closely 
coimected with the White Yajurveda and its Brahma'm^ the 
Satapatha. The heroes of the epic are mentioned in that 
Brahmam^ and Janamejaya is mentioned as a recent personage. 
Though the Kurus are known to the later Vedic literature, the 
Pandus are entirely unknown. They are sons of the wife of 
one of the Kuru princes. Some scholars think that the Pai^dus 
were immigrants into India who 'were entirely unconnected 
with the Kurus. It is quite possible that Kunti, a daughter 
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of the Yadava clan, was carried away by a barbarian named 
Pandu and the five Pa^i^va brothers were born of this illicit 
connexion. The mythical origin of the five Pandava brothers 
and the story of the birth of Dhritarashtra and P^du indicate 
possible illegitimacy. Dhritarashtra is recognized in Vedic 
literature as the son of Vichitravirya, but Pandu is not men- 
tioned, and the epics seek to justify the birth of these two 
princes according to the law of niyoga. Amba and Ambika, 
the wives of a Kuru prince, are mentioned in the Satapatha 
Brahmam. The Pandus are called a mountain clan in Buddhist 
literature. They are generally regarded as a polyandrous tribe 
on account of the marriage of the five brothers with one 
daughter of Drupada. The Mahabharata describes them as 
being unmannerly and unruly and not polished courtiers like 
the Kurus. These facts indicate that the Pandus had very 
.little in common with the Kurus. 

Three different texts of the Mahabharata are known: (a) the 
northern or the Kashmirian, Qt) the southern, and (c) the 
Javanese. The northern text differs from the southern text 
Tarts oi a good deal, A study of the interpolations in the so-called 
Mtbabha- southern text shews that thousands of verses of narrative and 
****’ didactic material have been added to the epic text, and that 
the redaction comprises an incorporation of materials drawn 
Southern Pura^as and the Harivarh^a (a sort of appendix. 

Version, which was added to the Mahabharata), as well as elaborations 
of the original text, sometimes by the insertion of a dozen 
or so of verses, or by the addition to a section of half-dozen 
new chapters narrating feats of the heroes or insisting on the 
divine character of some demi-god. The Javanese version, 
however, shows a much purer text of this epic. 

The epics are supposed to have originated from ^^gathas ” 
or verses, sung in honour of great men at certain ceremonies, 
^cro- Gyihya-Stitras mention another kind of “ hero^lauds 
i«uds These GathSs and N^dsafhsis are generally supposed to have 
developed into epic poems like the Mahabharata. At the year- 
long celebration, preparatory to the horse-sacrifices, ten days 
were devoted to the singing of a series of lauds of gods and 
heroes wherein the great and noble deeds of kings were sung 
by priests and warrior musicians in gathas of an extern- 
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poraneous character; while the recitation of legends in verse 
accompanied other events of life. 

The Mahabharata could not have been the work of any 
single person, and in order to be brought up to its present 
size the process of interpolation must have gone on for several 
centuries. It cannot therefore be said that the Mahabharata 
depicts the state of India at any particular period. The verses 
of the Mahabharata are less polished than those of the Rama- The 
yana. There are many tales in both the epics which depict rata an 
similar economic conditions, and the social usages recorded pSeUffhan 
are identical; but the Ramaya^ia betrays a later or a more 555^®“*" 
advanced stage of civilization. The RSmayana is therefore 
regarded as a much later poem than the Mahabharata. The 
Ramayaria is the outcome of a hero-laud describing the 
triumph of a chief of the Ko^ala clan, whose wife was carried 
away by a Dravidian chief. Later on, the Ko^la chief, Rama, 
and the shepherd chief, Kpshna, were deified and considered 
to be the incarnations of Vish?iu. The outlines of the Ramayaiu 
and the Mahabharata are mentioned among the Buddhist the 
stories, where we can recognize the normal forms of these 
heroes, because there we see them without tjieir divine attri- 
butes. The Rtoaya^a is also the product of ages and was not 
the composition of any single author. The identity of Rama 
with the rival chief of the Kdifelas was a later thought.^ 

The majority of writers on the history of India have been 
obsessed with the idea of an epic age following the later Vedic 
age. It is now quite clear that there was no epic age proper Epic Age. 
in India. The Mahabharata is a story or a hero-laud belonging 
to the later Vedic period. Janamejaya and Parikshit were real 
kings who belong to the Brahmam period and whose ancestry 
was probably non- Aryan. While the Ramayana is solely the 


* ** But the RamSya^a differs essentially from the Mahabharata not only in time 
but in spirit. Its most spirited scenes occur before the epic plot begins. After 
die introduction in the history of Slt3, RSma, and Ravapa, turgidity replaces tragedy 
and the description of scenery and sentimentality take the place of genuine passion. 
The didactic overload is indeed lacking, and the RSmSiyapa gains thereby; but in this 
epic the note of savage lust and passion, which is the charm of the Mah3bh2hata, 
as it reveals genuine feeling of real men, is replaced by the childish laments and 
pious reflections of Rama, whose foes are demoniac spirits, while his allies and 

confidants are apes. It is a polished fantasia, the finest example of the KSivya or 
artifidal poetry, which appeals to Hindu taste much more than does the rough 
genuineness of the great epic. The RamSyapa is in truth artificial in both senses, 
for one cannot possibly believe the tale; whereas the Mahabharata makes its tales 
real.” (Cambru^e History of Indian Vol. I, p. 264 .) 
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production of a poet’s brain, the Mahabharata possesses a 
solid substratum of historical truth. Most of its heroes were 
real men, and much of the framework of the story is histori- 
cally correct. In the Mahabharata we find that the king had 
not yet become an autocrat. If he was bom defective then he 
was not allowed to succeed, even though the next heir to the 
throne. He was controlled by his clansmen and ministers. 
At times he was elected to be the leader of his tribe in battle. 
The assembly is mentioned, but it had already become 
merely a body for military consultation. The king’s city, or 
the capital, was defended by battlemented towers and moats, 
and had squares and streets which were watered and were 
lighted by lamps. The king’s palace contained a hall of justice, 
a hall of gambling, and a place for the contests of wild 
animals. The royal army included the nobles as well as the 
common Aryan soldiers, and consisted of archers^ slingers, 
rock-throwers, chariot-men, elephants, and cavalry. The king 
pensioned the widows of his fallen soldiers, and his captives 
became slaves^ Dancing girls and prostitutes formed a part of 
the royal retinue. Meat-eating and the drinking of strong liquor 
were common, and in the epics we read of a crowd standing 
aroimd the meat shops. A large part of the population was 
pastoral, and cattle-raiding was one of the principal occupa- 
tions of the kings and the nobles. Cattle-branding, too, was 
well understood, as was the use of ear-marks, for identifying 
the cattle of different proprietors. The people were settled in 
small villages aroimd the fort, in which they took refuge in 
time of war, and in time some of* these forts expanded into 
towns. The villages were largely autonomous and managed 
their own affairs, though the king frequently administered 
justice and gathered the taxes. The taxes were paid in kind, 
but people in towns pwd their fines in copper coins. Merchants 
bringing goods from a distance paid customs duties. They 
were addicted to the use of false weights, and a supervision of 
the market place was considered necessary. The guilds of 
merchants and artisans were very powerful, and heads of 
guilds are mentioned as objects of special solicitude on the 
part of the kings. 

The eighteen FurSb|;ms, with a similar number of Upa-Puranas, 
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contain the traditional history of the Indo- Aryan kings so far 
as they were handed down from bard to bard and recorded in 
the galhas and nardiamsis. The term Purapa ought in strict- 
ness to be applied to any work which contained the following 
five sections: 

“ (i) Sarga, the evolution of the universe from its material 
cause; (2) Pratisearga, the re-creation of the universe from the 
constituent elements into which it is merged at the close of pi^*5fthe 
each aeon (Jidlpd) or day in the life of the creator, Brahma; Pi»avas. 
(3) Vamga^ the genealogies of gods and rishis; (4) Manvantara^ 
the groups of “ great ages ** {^mdhdyugd) included in an aeon, 
in each of which mankind is supposed to be produced anew 
from a first father, Manu; (5) Varngdimchariia^ the history of 
the royal families who rule over the earth during the four ages 
{yugd) which make up one great age.*’ 1 

None of the existing Puragias, however, has been written 
in accordance with this scheme, but they profess generally to 
conform to this definition. Only seven Pura^ias retain the fifth 
division, which contains an account of kings. All of these works 
are regarded by orthodox Hindus as of divine origin. Each 
purports to be spoken by Vyasa, who heard it from the creator. 

At first the Pura^ were narrated by a class of bards, the 
Satas. Gradually these Stitas of Kshatriya origin were sup- 
planted by the Brahmanas. The records of the lineage of the 
princes gradually* disappeared; and their place was taken by 
legends about holy places or hymns to deities. Thus, like the 
Mahabharata, all the Puranas h^ve undergone a radical change. 

The Mahabharata, originally the story of a local feud between 
two clans of the Kurus, or between one Kuru clan and some 
foreigners, has now developed into a. manual of religious exer- 
cises and civil law. So also each PurSria, originally a dynastic 
list and a religious manual, nas become an elaborate treatise 
for the glorification of the new Indo-Aryan gods, Vishnu or 
Siva. 

Each Pura^a consists of two parts, old and new. The old 
part contains portions of ancient historical tradition and 
genealogy of kings, while the new part, which varies in date, 
contains various Tfriha-rndhatinyas or descriptions of Hindu 

' Ibid.t p. 296. 
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holy places. The majority of them have been tampered with 
by- the Brsdima^ias at various periods of their ascendancy. The 
earliest additions and alterations are generally supposed to 
have taken place during the rule of the Sunga and Kanva 
kings, who were Brahma^ias by descent. The majority of the 
Purarias, which contain genealogies of kings, were compiled 
in their present form during the rule or after the fall of the 
Gupta dynasty, which subsisted in India from 319 to 525 A.D. 

In addition to the' eighteen Puranas there are eighteen 
other works called the Upa-Puranas. These are very narrow 
sectarian works dilating upon the .merit of worshipping a 
particular deity and are of purely local interest. The majority 
of these appendages are based on local traditions, while the 
Puranas are based on genuine records which in many cases 
were misunderstood by the Brahmanas when they redacted the 
entire work. These records carry us back to the period of the 
Brahmanas^ and they contain materials which no longer esdst 
in their original form. They have preserved, though in a very 
distorted form, an independent tradition of the ICshatriyas, 
which supplements the later traditions of the priests. Con- 
temporary dynasties which ruled in different parts of India 
have been taken by the misguided Brahmapa compilers as 
successive. In many cases the lists of the &me dynasties given 
by the Puranas do not agree, but such mistakes may be due to 
copyists. The Puranas ignore non-Hindu kings, and the 
foreigners are generally mentioned by their tribal names, while 
the names of the Hindu kings are given in detail. 

The majority of the genealogical lists start from the great 
war between the Kurus and the Pandus, and after that event 
three royal lines come into prominence. These are the Purus, 
the Ikshv^us, and the kings of Magadha. The kings of 
other countries are mentioned iff vague terms. In the Puranas, 
the Kurus and the Bharatas of the Vedic literature have 
become merged with the Purus. Twenty-nine Puru kings 
lived after the great war and reigned at Hastinapura. The 
ancient capital of the Purus, called Asandivanta in the Vedic 
literature, is seldom mentioned. During the reign of Ni- 
chakshu, Hastinapura was destroyed, and the Puru capital 
was removed to Kau^mbi, modern Kosam, in the Allahabad 
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District. The Ikshvakus were originally a branch of the The- 
Solar Race and ruled over Kosala, which lay to the west of the vjku’«. 
Videha or Mithila and to the east of Oudh, the chief cities 
of which were Ayodhya or Saketa and Sravastl. In historic 
times, i.e. when Buddha was born, Kosala became the para- 
mount power in Northern India, and its position was iicing 
contested by the semi-Aryanized kingdom of Magadha. The 
name Magadha was not known to the Indo-Aryans in the 
age of the Rigveda, and even in later times they regarded that 
province with scorn.' The inhabitants of Magadha, i.e. of the 
modem districts of Patna and Gaya, and of Ahga, i.e. of the 
modern districts of Munger and Bhagalpur, are mentioned in 
the Atharvaveda as living on the borders of the Indo-Aryan 
kingdoms. Though their kings claimed to be Purus, they 
were most probably of mixed origin. During the period of 
the great war between the Kurus and the Pa^idavas, Magadha 
was ruled by the Asura (Dravidian) chief Jarasandha. Even 
in later times the Aryanization of this province was of doubtful 
completeness. The earliest opposition to the reformed 
religion of the Indo- Aryans arose in Magadha. Both Buddhism 
and Jainism were first promulgated in this province, and a 
king of Magadha, A^oka, gave prominence to Buddhism by 
making it his state religion. The development of Buddliism 
and its widespread acceptajice in Asia gave a very severe 
blow to the religion of the Indo-Aryans. 
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CHAPTER VII 

JAINISM: ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 

The reUgious Uteratures of the Jains and Buddliists, as far 

M ^ f a different state t.f 

aety from that depicted m the epics or the later Vedic 
hterature. From these we leam that a large number of dilfcrcnt 
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sects which did not recognize the orthodox tenets of the Indo- 
Aryan religion existed in Northern India in the seventh and 
Eadstgacg sixth ccnturies before the birth of Christ. All of them gradually 
R«ugious died out or were merged in other sects, except the Jains and 
Sects* Buddhists. We know the names of some wldch exercised an 
influence on the political history of the country; among them 
were the Ajivikas, who were powerful at the time of the birth 
of Gautama Buddha and who existed up to, at least, the third 
century B.c. 

Sixty-three different philosophical schools, most of which 
were unorthodox in nature, existed in the sixth century 
B.c., provmg thereby that the revolt against the orthodox 
SSfSw* Indo-Aryan religion began long before that date. Magadha, 
Heuaions. South-westcm Bihar, which had long resisted the advance 
of the Indo-Aryans, was the home of these religious move- 
ments, which orthodox Hindus still regard as heretical. 
Many of these schools of thought appear to have been in- 
fluenced by the religious tenets of the earlier inhabitants of 
Magadha. It seems now, that though the priests of the 
Indo-Aryans made the admission of non-Aryan races into 
Indo-Ar^ society easier by regarding them as of Indo- 
Aryan origin but fallen from the status of purity demanded by 
strict Brahma^as, yet a large number of people of Dravidian 
origin clung to the older religions. Their priests and their 
trend of thought influenced or even brought into existence 
many of these heterodox schools. 

Malwvlra Varddhamana is now recognized to have been 
miaa. the founder of the Jain religion. The Jains regard him as 
the twenty-fourth and last patriarch or prophet. His pre- 
decessor Par4va is said to have died two hundred and fifty 
years before the death of Mahavira, and therefore he appears 
to have Uved in the eighth century b.c. Twenty-two other 
gviions patriarchs (called TfrthaAkaras) are said to have lived and 
•vths. preached the Jain religion before these two. 

PKrATa. There are reasons to believe that P^sva was a historical 
personage and not a mythical being like the earlier twenty- 
two Tirthankaras. Like all of them, Par^va belonged to the 
Kshatriya caste. His father A^vasena was King of Benares, 
and he lived for thirty years in royal style with his family. 
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Then he quitted his regal state and became a mendicant. 
After dghty-four days of meditation PSr^va obtained supreme 
knowledge and lived for seventy years more. He taught his 
followers the four supreme cpmmands: (i) not to injure life. 



Mahavira VarddhamSna, the founder of Jainism (xzth century 
from Tripuil, the ancient Chedl capital; Tewar, near Jubbulpur 


(2) not to tell lies, (3) not to steal, and (4) not to possess any 
property. To these four rules M^havira added a fifth which 
insists upon chastity. Par^va allowed his disciples to wear the 
ascetic’s robes, but Mahavira enjoined complete nudity. 

Many scholars think that the division of the modem Jains 
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into two sects, the white-clothed one {Svetambara) and sky- 
clothed or naked one (Digambara), is due to the difference 
of opinion between Mahavira and the followers of Par^va. 
This, however, is denied by others, who believe that the 
main points of difference between the two sects originated 
after the return of the Jains from Southern India.’ A Life- 
of Parsva was compiled by the Jain saint Bhadrabahu, who 
lived in the time of the Maurya emperor Chandragupta. 
We do not know how far the tenets of the Jain religion were 
accepted by the people of India at the time of Parsva *s death 
or afterwards; but it is certain that the religion was placed 
on a firm basis by the next patriarch, Mahavira. 

Varddhamana was born at Vai^li, the capital of the Vajji 
tribe, a place now situated in the Muzaffarpur District of 
Bihar. His' parents belonged to the wealthier classes. His 
father Siddhartha was the head of the Jnatjika clan of 
Kshatriyas and his mother Tri^a was the sister of Chetaka, 
one of the foremost men in the oligarchical government of the 
Lichchhavi tribe. King Bimbisara Sre^iika of Magadha had 
married Chellana, the daughter of Mahavira’s maternal uncle 
and the mother of the next king of Magadha, Ajata^atru 
Kupika. The Life of Mahavira, as told by the Jains, bears a 
considerable resemblance to that told by the Buddhists about 
the conception and the birth of Buddha. In due time Mahavira 
was married to a lady named Yasoda, by whom he had a 
daughter, who married Jamali, who became a disciple of his 
father-in-law. In his thirtieth year Mahavira left his home 
with the permission of his elder brother Nandivardhana, after 
the death of his parents, and became a homeless mendicant. 

During the succeeding thirteen months Mahavira did not 
change his robes; on the expiry of that period he discarded 
clothing entirely. He succeeded in subduing his senses by 
continual meditation, chastity, and a very strict observance of 
the rules concerning food. He wandered over a large area and 
visited Rajagriha, modem Rajgir, on several occasions. After 
twelve years spent in meditation and penance, he attained 
supreme knowledge and became free from the bonds of 
pleasure and pain. It was at this time, when forty-two years 
old, that he ceased to be called Varddhamana and became 
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known as Mahavira. As head of the Nirgranthas (** free from 
fetters ”) or Jains (*‘ the followers of the Jina ”) he then 
began to teach his new knowledge. Buddhists refer to him 
as Niggantho Nataputto in Pali or Nirgranthah JndtripiOrah 
in Sanskrit. 

During the next thirty years Mahavira travelled over 
Northern and Southern Bihar and spent most of his time in Varddha- 
the provinces of Magadha and Anga: In the rainy season he Teacher® 
^ent his timeat Champa, the capital of Ahga,,Mithila in Videha, 

SravastI, the capital of Ko^ala, and Vai^ali, his native place. SSiSS”* 
From Buddhist literature we learn that Mahavira met Gautama Suddha. 
Buddha frequently and that he was worsted at each encounter. 

The relations between the Jains and the Buddhists were by 
no means cordial. The Jains represent in their fundamentd 
tenets the oldest modes of thought. In their system even the 
inanimate objects of nature are regarded as endowed with life. 

There is no resemblance between their system of thought and 
the Buddhist faith, though the partial similarity of the views Sftweel? 
of each on mqnachism has often given rise to incorrect con- 
elusions regarding a common origin. Gautama at first thought dbism. 
that freedom from the bondage of work (Karman) would lie 
in self-torture, but afterwards gave up this idea and did not 
enforce penance upon his followers. He enjoined them to 
follow a middle course. Mahavira, on the other hand, had 
found that the road to deliverance lay in severe self-torture 
and advised death by starvation. Buddha always warned his 
disciples not to hurt any living thing, but Mahavira exaggerated 
this idea to an impracticable extent. 

Gos^a, a former disciple of Mahavira, was a more dangerous 
rival, as many of his tenets were borrowed from his former 
spiritual guide. He had many. followers in the city of Sravasti, 
and the two leaders fought bitterly till the sixteenth year of 
Mahavira’s career as a prophet, when Gos^a died. The death 
of Go^^a took place shortly after the accession of Ajatasatru 
as the king of Magadha. In the fourteenth year of Mahavira's 
career as. a prophet his son-in-law Jamali founded a rival sect, 
and two years later another member of Mahavira’s community 
raised further opposition. Mahavira survived Gosala- by an4 the 
sixteen years and died at the age of seventy-two in the house 
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of s scribe employed by King Hastipala at Apapapuri, near 
Rajagpha. 

After the death of Mahavira, his principal disciple Su- 
dharman became pontiff of the new religion. On the extinction 
of the Saidunaga dynasty the empire of Magadha fell to the 
Nandas, who w^ere probably Jains. One of the kings of this 
dynasty removed an image of a Jina, or Tlrthafikara^ from 
Kalinga, and this was taken back by Kharavela when he con- 
quered JVIagadha. Udayin, the last king of the Saisunaga 
dynasty, was also a staunch Jain. It is therefore evident that 
Buddhism failed to become a popular religion in Northern India 
till its advocacy by the Emperor A^oka. The emperors of the 
Maurya family appear to have been Jains before the accession 
of Aioka, and even Adoka^s descendants were not faithful 
followers of Buddhism. It may now be accepted that side by 
side with the orthodox Indo-Airyan faith the religion of Maha- 
vira prevailed in Northern India up to the fourth century B.c. 

The great schism among the Jains took place in the beginning 
of the third century B.c. During a great famine in Bihar, 
BhadrabShu, one of the two high priests, headed an exodus of 
the monks of the community to Southern India. He took up 
his abode in the province of Karnata. Returning later to 
Magadha, he appears to have gone to Nepal after an interval, 
though the Digambaras say that he was murdered by his 
disciples. When his companions returned from Elarriata, they 
found that their brethren who had remained in Magadha under 
the guidance of the second pontiff, Sthulabhadra, had become 
lax in discipline, A great council was convened at Pataliputra, 
the modem Patna, in order to collect and revise their sacred 
writings. As the PurvaSy or the older works, were known only 
to Bhadrabahu, Sthulabhadra was sent to Nepal to learn 
them, but though he learnt fourteen of them he was forbidden 
to teach more than ten. The monks who had gone to Karigiata 
took no part in this coimcil. They became the predecessors of 
the Digambaras, who hold that the canonical texts of the 
Svetambaras are unorthodox and that the real canon was lost. 
In their opinion the Svetambara texts were compiled by a 
monk named Jinachandra at Valabhi at a much later date. 

From this time, i.e. the beginning of the third century b.c.. 
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Jamism lost ground in Magadha. Samprati, one of the grand- 
sons of Asoka, is regarded as a patron of the Jain religion; but 
later on, the revival of Brahmanism and the adoption of the 
Buddhist faith by the majority of the Scythians led to the 
gradual decline of the religion of Mahavira. The Svetambaras The 
flourished in Mathura during the Soythian period, but the haras? 
Digambaras also were not absent. The Svetambara sect 
remained confined to Rajputana and Western India, while 
Bengal, South Bihar, Chota - Nagpur, and the whole of 
Central India, Maharashtra, and Southern India, con- 
tained thousands of followers of the Digambara sect, and in 
these countries the followers of the Svetambaras are very rare. 
Numerous Svetambara images have been found in different 
parts of the United Provinces and the Panjab, but in Bengal 
and Central India they are rare. The Jain caves of Maha- 
rSshtra, such as those at Ellora and Maungya Tungiya, belong 
to the Digambara sect. In Southern India, i.e. the country to 
the south of the River Godavari, the Jains and their temples 
and monuments belong entirely to the Digambara sect. In 
the countries to the north of the Narmada, Jainism has almost 
disappeared except in Malava and Rajputana. A degraded 
variety is prevalent in Orissa, where members are called 
Sardhas, a corruption of the Sanskrit term Srdvaka. Jain 
ruins and images abound in. Western Bengal, South Bihar 
and the states of Rewa, Maihar, Panna, Nagod, Bijawar, and 
the whole of Bundelkhand as far as the eastern part of Malava. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

BUDDHISM: EARLIER PHASE OF ITS DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND THE LIFE OF GAUTAMA BUDDHA 

Gautama Siddhartha, the founder of the Buddhist religion, 
was born at Kapilavastu, a village now lying near the 
southern frontier of Nepal. He came of a clan of 
mountaineers who, in the sixth century B.C., ruled over the 
Family of western part of the jungle area lying at the foot of the Hima- 
Gautama. Called the Nepal Tarai. His father, whose name 

was Suddhodana, was king of the S^yas, as they are called 
in the Pali literature. Buddha’s mother is called Maya. 
Gautama Siddhartha was bom in a park or garden attached to 
the village of Lumbini or Luihmini, which lay close to the 
capital of the Sakyas, when his mother was journepng from 
her father’s house to Kapilavastu. Suddenly seized with the 
pains of childbirth, Maya stood under a Sala tree in the park 
of Lumbini, and there the child was born. 

Buddhism of a later age has surrounded the birth of the 
divine child with romance and mystery. We are now told 
that before the birth of Gautama, his mother, Maya, dreamt 
that a white elephant had entered her womb. When the 
child was bom, the gods from Heaven came down and Brahma 
held the new-born child on a cloth of gold. Immediately after 
iboSt the bathed in the water of a spring which 

suddenly gushed forth from the earth attended by serpents 
■ or Nagas, and the infant took seven steps and recited seven 
verses.. These are stories which, though believed by the 
Buddhists for more than two thousand years, have no place 
in history. Maya’s dream, the bathing of the child in the 
Avater of the mysterious spring, and the wonderful seven steps 
taken by the new-born child, have been the subjects of bas- 
reliefs and paintings in India from the second century b.c. to 
the twdfth century A.n. The great Buddhist emperor, Asoka, 
went on a pilgrimage after his conversion to Buddhism. He 
set up a pillar on the site where Buddha was bom, and in ’ 
the inscription on that pillar he states “ here Buddha was 
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born, the sage of the Sakya race The name of the village Birthplace 
is given as Luihmini and it was made revenue free. From this SLSi*’ 
pillar we leam that the modern village of Rumin-dei was 
believed to be the site of ancient Lwhmini Grama, in the 
twentieth year of the reign of Aioka, when the pillar was set 
up. 

Buddhist tradition has introduced a good deal of romance 
into the early life of Gautama Siddhartha. It is said that he 
learnt the sixty-four letters of the alphabet in a single day, 
and that, when he learnt shooting, his arrow went to a mira- 
culous distance, stories which have found no credence out- 
side Buddhist countries. It is said that he was married early, Early uie 
but we do not know how many wives he had. We are told taiS?.”" 
of three different ladies who were married to him, but it 
is surmised that the three names may have belonged to one 
and the same person. These names are Gopa, Yasodhara, 
and Myigaja. 

Suddhodana became afraid that Gautama Siddhartha 
might leave his home, and therefore he is said to have kept 
his son virtually a prisoner in a pleasure garden, where he 
was surroimded by musicians, beautiful dancing girls, and 
all sorts of pleasures. The gods then conspired against the 
king, and soon after, when the young prince went out in his 
chariot, he saw certain things which affected him very greatly. 

First of all he saw an old man who was walking with great 
difficulty with the aid of his stick. The prince’s charioteer, 
on being questioned, told him in reply that the man had 
been forsaken by his relations on accoimt of his infirmity, 
and that all men grow old. On another day he saw a sick man 
who had been abandoned on the roadside. The charioteer 
told the prince that the man was very sick and about to depart 
this life, and that all men would become ill when the term of 
their lives came to an end. On another day the prince saw a 
dead body surrounded by weeping relatives, and in answer Causes of 
to the prince’s question the charioteer replied that life had Departure 
departed from this body; that this man would never see his Some*?** 
father, mother, or wife any more, and that it w^as the common 
fate of all living beings. On another day the prince was power- 
fully moved by seeing a mendicant, and when he was told 
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occasions in the streets of Rajagriha, but Buddha escaped 
miraculously. The rest of the history of Buddha^s life is also 
full of miracles. At SravastI, Buddha appeared simultaneously 
at ten points in order to vanquish his opponents in a discus- 
sion, because they held that such a thing was impossible in 
Kfiracie af nature. This event is known as the miracle of Sravastl. The 
Srsmti. believe that Buddha went to Heaven to preach 

his religion to his mother, who had died shortly after giving 
him birth. When Buddha started on the return journey, 
three ladders leading from Heaven to the Earth appeared. 
Buddha descended by the central ladder, attended by Indra 
and Brahma. The accepted gods of Indo-Aryan faith are 
always shown as attending Buddha in some menial capacity. 
On this occasion Indra is said to have held an umbrella 
over Buddha’s head, while Brahma fanned the Master with 
Saokisa, a fly-whisk. Buddha made his descent on the Earth at San- 
ka^ya,^a place in the Allahabad district now called Sankisa. 
On another occasion, when the Master was seated by the side 
luiivai- of a tank at Vaidali, modem Besarh in the Muzaffurpur 
***** District of North Bihar, a monkey came and presented a bowl 
of honey to him. Afterwards the monkey danced with joy 
and committed suicide by drowning itself in a well. The 
monkey was reborn as a god, and the tank became known as 
the tank of the monkey. This event became known as the 
incident of Vai^all. The incidents of Rajagriha, SravastI, 
Sanka^ya, and Vai^all are known as the four minor great events 
of the life of Buddha. The places at which the four major and 
the four minor great events happened became known as the 
eight great places {Ashta-mdhastkand), 

Buddha’s teaching was much simpler than that of the Jains, 
and his religion was more acceptable to the lower classes. 
The sage Gautama, the author of the Bharmasiitray had 
promulgated five general rules for the conduct of orthodox 
o^er ^ India; (i) they were not to covet others* 

* ^ property; (2) they were not to intoxicate themselves with 
wines or dmgs; (3) they were not to destroy life; (4) they 
were not to associate with women; and (5) they were not to 
tell lies. To these rules the Buddha added five more. He 
ordered that: (6) the monks of his order were not to eat at 




Stele with the principal events of the life of Buddha; birth, conception, 
enlightenment, first sermon at Benares, descent from heaven and the miracle ot 
SrSvastl; front Samath near Benares (5th century A.D.)* 
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forbidden times; (7) th^ were not to d^ce, sing, or take 
part in theatricals; (8) they were not to use flowers, scents, 
or ornaments; (9) they were not to sleep on high spacious 
beds; and (10) they were not to retain or accept gold or 
silver. Buddha preached that in order to obtain salvation 
men shoidd follow the eightfold path: (i) right belief, (2) 
The right thought, (3) right speech, (4) right action, (5) right means 
Path!*”*^ of livelihood, (6) right exertion, (7) right remembrance, and 
(8) right meditation. This path was described as the middle 
path, because it lay between gross sensualism and strict 
asceticism. Ordinary men and women could obtain success 
by following the middle path, but success was assured by 
yNima. joining the community of monks. Women were also admitted 
into the order. Buddha founded a moral system based on 
certain abstruse doctrines of metaphysics. He always avoided 
discussions about God or the nature of the soul. tUs system 
ignores the existence of God, Though he denied the authority 
of the Vedas, he did not interfere with the popular beliefs, 
and therefore his followers always made the accepted gods of 
the Indo-Aryan religion appear in a menial capacity in his 
presence. The new religion became more acceptable, to the 
masses than the intricate religion of the orthodox Indo-Aryans. 

The religion of Buddha does not appear to have made much 
impression on the educated people or the powerful nobles 
during his lifetime. Kings, like Bimbisara of Magadha or 
Ko^ala, paid reverence to mendicants of all 
intbeut?- sects, and their reverence to Buddha is no sign of their accept- 
ance of his religion. Many powerful merchants, like Ana- 
thaphidika of SravastI, patronized the new order, but Buddhism 
remained a minor faith till the rise of Aioka. The principal 
disdples of Buddha were Brahmarias like Mahaka^yapa or 
his kinsmen like Ananda, Among others, Sanputra and 
Moggallayana were distinguished by their zeal for the Master. 
Bud^’s Buddha died at the age of eighty at Kuslnara. His body was 
burned and his ashes divided into eight parts by his principal 
disciple Mahaka^yapa, who became the head of the order. 
IVIahaka^yapa convened the first great assembly of monks at 
Rajagriha in order to collect the sayings of Buddha. The 
kingdom of Kapilavastu and the clan of Sakyas were de- 
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strayed by Vi^udabha, the son of Prasenajit, during the life- 
time of Buddha. Some relics of these Sskyas were found in a RcUc* ct 
crystal c^ket in a mound at Piprahwa in the Basti District. 
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BOOK II 
Ancient India 


CHAPTER I 

THE SIXTEEN KINGDOMS OF THE NORTH 

The rise of Buddhism marks the beginning of the historical 
period in India. We obtain for the first time a generally reliable 
chronology of events and a glimpse into the social and 
economic life of ancient India. Kings and dynasties become 
more real, and in spite of short gaps in the sequence of events, 
the history of the cougtry can be treated as a continuous nar- 
rative*. It is a mistake to call this age the Buddhist period, 
merely on the ground that most of the material on which the 
Pertod. history of this period is based is taken from Buddhist birth - 
stories (Jatakas^ or from story books connected with Buddhism. 
We ought to bear in mind that the entire country never 
accepted Buddhism, andi society remained unchanged till 
the irruption of the Greeks and of Scythian barbarians from 
the north-west. The reformed Indo-Aryan religion remained 
strong until the reign of Aioka. It was revived again by the 
Sungas and did not lose its hold on the educated middle 
classes till the period of Kushan domination in Northern 
India. Buddhism, at the height of its glory, never succeeded 
in^ stamping out Hinduism, or the orthodox Indo-Aryan 
frith as it is now known. Jainism existed side by side with 
numerous other rriigions. Even under the Kushans, Bud- 
dhism did not remain the state religion for long. Vasudeva I 
gave up Buddhism and accepted Hinduism. Buddhism 
never again succeeded in becoming the state religion after 
the time of Huvishka, except for a quarter of a century under 
Harshavardhana of Thanesar. 

In the beginning of the sixth century before the birth of 

S6 
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Christ we find that Nortliern India divided into the 
following sixteen kingdoms: 

1. AAga (the Bhagalpur and Mungcr (?) Districts of ^^har 

and Orissa). doms. 

2. Magadha (the Patna and Gaya Districts of the same 
provinces). 

3. Vajji (the Muzaffarpur, Saran, and Champaran Dis- 
tricts of North Bihar). 

4. Kaii (the Benares, Ghazipur, and Mirzapur Districts). 

5. Ko&la (? the Lucknow and Fyzabad Districts). 

6. Malla (? the Gorakhpur District). 

7. Vam^a (the Allahabad and Banda Districts). 

8. Cheti (? the Cawnpur and Unao Districts). 

9. Pafichala (modern Rohilkhand). 

10. Kuru (the Aligarh, Meerut, Delhi and Thaneswar 
Districts). 

11. ]Machchha or Matsya (?the Rewari and Gurgaon Dis- 
tricts, with portions of Alwar and Jaipur States). 

12. Stirasena (rthe IMathura District, Bharatpur State, and 
the northern part of the Jaipur State). 

13. Asmaka on the Godavari (Sutta nipata). 

14. AvantI (? Malava or Malwa). 

15. Gandhara (? the north-western frontier districts of the 
Panjab as far as Pesliawar and adjoining districts). 

16. Kamboja (?the modem districts of Kabul and Jalala- 
bady. 

Authorities, however, are not strictly in accord regarding 
those areas before which a mark of interrogation appears. 

In the lifetime of Buddha Northern India was divided 
into a number of small kingdoms and republics. The more 
notable of these kingdoms were IMagadha, with its capital 
at Rajagriha, Ko^ala, with its capital at Sravastl, and Vatsa 
or Vaihsa, with its capital at Kausambl. Among the republics 
and the smaller kingdoms the following names are prominent: 

1. The Sakyas of Elapilavastu. anS^Si 

2. The Bulis of Allakappa. 

3. The Kalamas of Kesaputta. 

4. The Bhaggas of Suihsumara. 
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5. The KoHyas of Ramagama. 

6. The Mallas of Pava, 

7. The Mallas of Kusinara, 

8. The Moriyas of Pipphalivana. 

9. The Vidchas of Mithila. 

10. The Lichchhavis of Vai^ll. 

During the lifetime of Buddha, the kingdom of Magadha 
rose to be the paramount power in Northern India and 
noMT of triumphed over its rival of Ko^la. It had already absorbed 
Magadha. the neighbouring kingdom of Anga. In the Vedic literature 
the people of Magadha are always spoken of with contempt. 
They are called Vrat\*as, i.e. Indians who were still living 
outside the ]^ale of Indo-Aryan civilization. During the 
period of the SQtras the Vratyas were admitted into Indo- 
Aryan society. The Brahmapas of Magadha are spoken of 
with open contempt, and this is a clear indication that the 
people of Magadha were not entirely Aryanized.^ .The earliest 
dynasty of Magadha is mentioned in the Mahabharata as 
a dynasty of Asuras. We hear of Brihadratha, the son of 
Vasu and the father of Jarasandha, the reputed conqueror 
of the hero-god Kyishna. The Puranas contain the names of 
Jarasandha’s son and grandson. The race of Jarasandha 
became extinct in the time of Buddha. 

The second dynasty of Magadha was founded by a king 
named Sisunaga. Bimbisara, a contemporary of Buddha, 
belonged to this dynasty, according to Puranas, but the 
Ceylonese chronicle, jMahavaihia, makes Si^unaga the suc- 
cessor of Bimbisara’s d\!nasty. There are two different views 
about the Sisunaga dynasty and that of Bimbisara. One 
Bgmbi- group of scholars regards Sisunaga as the founder of the 
dynasty which followed that of BimbisSra, while the second 
group follows the Puranas in thinking that Bimbisara was a 
descendant of Sisunaga. Bimbisiua conquered Anga and 
occupied Benares after defeating the 'King of Ko^a. He 
married three wives, one of whom was the daughter of the King 
Ko&ila and sister of Prasenajit; the second was Chellana, 
the daughter of the Lichchhavi prince Chetaka and first 


* Cambru^e Ilutory of IndiOt Vd. I, p. 123, 
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cousin of Mahavira Varddhamana. The third was a daughter 
of the chief of the Madra clan of the Panjab. At this time 
Rajagfiba (modern Rajgir in the Patna District) was the capital 
of the kingdom. It is also called the Girivraja or “the fort 
surrounded by hills Old Rajagriha was situated in a well- 
watered valley surrounded by a chain of hills. It was defended raja, 
by a high stone wall which ran along the top of the hills 
and was protected by stone towers at regular intervals. In 
the valley there were other stone walls, built of very heavy 
stones, which remind one of the Cyclopean walls of My- 
cenai and Tiiyns in Greece, These w^alls exist at the present 
day, and the masonry is the oldest knowm in India. The city 
was approached by two ways, one on the south, which led 
to the southern part of Magadha, i.e. the Gaya District, and 
one on the north, which led to northern Magadha and the 
Lichchhavi country. Both passes were protected by heavy 
stone w'alls with towers. After some time, evidently during 
the period of the Siiunagas, the old city was abandoned and 
a new one built outside the northern gate. The new city was 
protected by a square fort with brick walls and towers. This 
city was visited by Buddha, but the holy places inside the old 
city continued to be visited by pilgrims, both Jain and Bud- * ** » 
dhist, up to the tw^elfth century a.d. Mahaka^yapa, the 
principal disciple of Buddha, held the first great assembly 
of Buddhist monks under the Vaibhara Hill, close to the 
rampart of the old city, at a place which became known as 
the Sattapanni Hall. The site of the first great council is satta- 
now marked by a stone platform reached by a sloping cause- 
way of stone. In the centre of the old city the shrine of the 
Naga Manibhadra was rebuilt on several occasions, the 
latest being in the sixth century a.d. In the new city Bimbi- 
sara gave a grove of bamboos for the use of Buddha, and 
this became famous in Buddhist literature as the Kara^U’- Kara^^a- 
tenU’‘Vana. Bimbisara was murdered by his son Ajatasatru, vaaSr 
who succeeded him in the Empire. 

Ajatasatru was distinctly hostile to Buddha. He invaded 
the kingdom of Ko^la, and as the first step of the conquest 
of Videha, he built a strong fort at the village of Pafali, situated binds ^ 
at the junction of the rivers Soi^ and Ganges, and which foS!* 
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became celebrated in later history as Pataliputra, the capital 
of the Maurya and Gupta empires of Magadha. Ajata^atru 
defeated his aged uncle, King Prasenajit of Kosala, and forced 
him to fall back upon his capital, Sravastl. But Ajatasatru 
was led into an ambush and captured by Prasenajit. The 
king of Kosala liberated his nephew and gave him his daughter 
Vajira in marriage. During the absence of Prasenajit from his 
capital his son Vidudabha captured the throne. Prasenajit 
sought refuge in Magadha, but died outside the city of 
Eajagnha, Ajatadatni invaded the republic of the Lich- 
chhavis of Vai^li on account of a breach of faith by the 
latter. The Lichchhavis were the allies of the kings of Kosala, 
and Ajata^atru’s wars with these two powers were probably 
due to an effort on the part of the former to curb the growing 
power of the kingdom of Magadha. The war was protracted 
for more than sixteen years, and finally Vai^all was conquered 
by Ajatasatru and remained a part of the Magadhan Empire 
for centuries, Ajatasatru had another rival in King Pradyota 
of Avanti or Malava, and at one time he was afraid of an- 
attack on his capital, Rajagyiha. He was succeeded by his 
son Udayibhadra, who is mentioned in the lists of the Pura^ 
as well as in the canonical literature of the Jains and the 
Buddhists. 

The successors of Ajatalatru are shadowy figures. Geiger 
holds, on the authority of Buddhist Chronicles, that Udaya or 
Udayfbhadra was the successor of Ajatasatru, but Smith and 
others, relying on the Puranas, make a king named D^^aka 
(who is probably the same as Nagadasaka of the Ceylonese 
Chronicle and who is mentioned in a play of Bhasa called 
the Svapna-^Vasavadattd) the successor of Ajatasatru. Udaya 
‘ is credited with the building of the city of Pataliputra, which 
was also called Kusumapura. He was the viceroy of his 
father in the province of Anga. The kings of Avanti or Malava 
were the rivals of the later kings of the Si^unaga dynasty. 
Pataka, the successor of Pradyota, conquered the kingdom of 
Kau^ambi, and the two great kingdoms of Maga4ha and M^ava 
were brought into contact. According to the Purarias, Udaya 
was succeeded by Nandivarddhana and Mahananda, but the 
Ceylonese Chronicles state that Munda and Anuruddha 




Bas-relief from Monger district: Penance of Azjuna, a scene from the 
MahSbhSrata, Pataliputra school (5th century A.D.) 


AvantI or Malava. The capital was transferred from Raja- 
griha to Pataliputra by Sis'unaga, according to the Buddhist capital, 
authorities, after the fall of the dynasty of Bimbisara. Accord- 
ing to the Puranas, the transfer was made by the Nandas in 
order to avoid the hatred of the Brahmaiias of Rajagpha on 
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account of their humble origin. The Nandas were born of 
the union of a Stldra woman with one of the Si^unaga kings. 
They therefore form a separate branch of the Si^unagas and 
not a separate dynasty. 

The dynasty of Bimbisara made Magadha great in Eastern 
India. Anga was incorporated into the kingdom, Benares 
Effect of was conquered, and the republic of Vai^all destroyed. Ajata^atru 
^ Rule oi the kingdom of Kau^ambi, and Malava soon 

also succumbed. The conquest of KaliAga is attributed to 
Nandivarddhana by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. In the Pura^as 
Malmpadma is stated to have been bom of a Sudra woman, 
but in Jain literature he is called the son of a courtesan by a 
ori^ barber. According to Q. Curtius, the King of Magadha, 
NwwLs. contemporary with Alexander the Great, was the son of a 
barber who had become the paramour of the queen of the 
last king and who afterwards murdered the king. The murder 
of one of the kings named Kakavartia is mentioned in the 
Harshacharita of Bapa-bhatta. According to the Ceylonese 
Chronicles, the name of the first king of the Nanda dynasty 
was Ugrasena. The conquest of Kaliiiga by one of the Nandas 
Rc^rence is referred to in the Hathigumpl^ inscription of Kharavela. 
Naadas in From this inscription we learn that a canal was excavated by 
gumpha * one of the Nanda kings in the year one hundred and three of 
the era of the Nandas, and that this king had brought away 
Kiiamyeia. image of a Jain patriarch from the coimtry of Kalinga. 
According to the Purapas, the first Nanda king was the de- 
stroyer of all Kshatriyas and the sole monarch of the earth. 
This term most probably means that all small kingdoms in 
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Northern India had at that time been absorbed in the Empire 
of Magadha. Mahapadma Nanda was succeeded by eight 
other kings of his family, the last of whom was overthrown by 


Chandragupta the Maurya. The Nanda kings were regarded 
as the possessors of great wealth. The historians of Alexander 


State that they maintained 80,000 cavalry, 200,000 infantry, 
and 8000 four-horsed chariots, with 6000 war elephants. 
The enormous wealth of the Nandas is mentioned in a Tamil 


poem, by the Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang, and in a passage 
of the KatkasariUsagara. According to Panini, the Nanda 
king^ invented a peculiar system of weights. The fall of the 
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Nandas took place after the invasion of India by Alexamicr of tb« 
the Great, some time between 321 and 312 b.c. Nandiis, 
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CHAPTER II 

THE PERSIAN CONQUEST OF NORTH-WESTERN 
INDIA AND THE INVASION OF ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT 

Long after the separation of the Indo-.:Vr>'ans and the 
Aryo-Iranians the connexion between the two branches 
remained veiy^ intimate. The Indo-Iranians possessed an 
intimate knowledge of the province of Afghanistan, and 
there are reasons for believing that no definite line of demar- 
cation existed between the two branches. It has been noticed 
in the previous chapters that the Kambojas w’ere included in 
the sixteen great nations of Northern India and that they tween the 
lived to the west of Gandhara, i.e. Peshawar. They spoke Ircmlans 
a language which is allied more to the Iranian group of Ian- iSdo?* 
guages than to the Indian. The country which lies on both Aryans, 
banks of the River Oxus (Sanskrit Vakshu) is regarded as a 
part of India in Sanskrit literature and as a part of Iran in 
Old Persian literature. Bactria was probably Iranian in speech 
even in the sixth and seventh centuries B.c,, but it is called 
Bahlika, and the people are regarded as Kshatriyas in Indo- 
Aryan literature. No boundarv’ line between India and Iran 
was known in Afghanistan, but to the south of that country 
the borderland which dmded the Indo-Aryan from the 
remnants of the Dravidians in Baluchistan is called Zranka 
in Persian and Dranga in Sanskrit, both of which mean a 
boundary. The Indian term DraAganl, which means “ fron- 
tiers ** or “ boundaries ”, was corrupted by the Greeks into 

(E&58) - D2 
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Tit«Boiia* Drangiana and applied to the hilly country which separates 
Dm* the fertile basin of the River Indus from the deserts of Balu- 

gtftsw. chistan lying to the south of the valley of Kandahar, 

In the middle of the sixth century B.c. the Indo-Iranian 
Hahhatnanishiya dynasty of Persia, called the Achaemenian 
or the Achamenidaj by the Greeks, became supreme in the 
near east. Cyrus or Kurush of this dynasty conquered 
Afghanistan, Bactria, and Gandhara some time between 
The 558 and 530 B,c. The dynasty to which Kurush belonged 

maniebiya was founded by Chishpish (Greek Teispes), the son of 
Hakhamanish (or Achaimenes). Chishpish appears to have 
been reigning in the last quarter of the seventh century b.c. 
and was the first king to conquer Babylon. Kurush ex- 
tended the empire of Persia towards the west as far as the 
Mediterranean, The Ionian Greeks were subdued, and the 
kingdom of Babylon was finally overthrown. The city was 
stormed in the month of March in 538 b.c., and the whole 
of the Babylonian Empire fell under the Persians. We do not 
know how the Indian provinces were conquered. The earliest 
allusions to the Indian provinces of the Persian Empire are 
to be found in the historical work of Herodotus, which refers 
their conquest to the reigns of Darayavaush (Darius) and 
SpNorth- Kshayarsha (Xerxes). But it is certain that the conquest of 
western * Bactria, Drangiana, and Gandhara was the work of Kurush I. 
According to KtesiasJ Kurush I died of a wound inflicted by 
an Indian in a battle, when the Indians were fighting for the 
Darbikes, a people of unknown origin, whom they had sup- 
plied with elephants. According to Xenophon, Kurush 
brought under his rule the Bactrians and the Indians, and he 
records the arrival of ah embassy from an Indian king to the 
court of Kurush L 

When the Greeks came into direct contact with India, the 
Persian conquest of the North-western Frontier Provinces 
had become traditional and hazy, and therefore the account 
of Nearchos differed from that of Megasthenes. According 
to Pliny, Kurush destroyed the city of Kapisa near modem 
Kabul. There cannot be any doubt about the fact that 
Kurush I conquered those provinces of India which lay 
between the western bank of the River Indus and the Persian 
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frontier. We do not possess any evidence from Persian 
sources about Persian domination in India during the reigns Kt^bx. 
of K§mbuj!ya I (Cambyses), Kurush 11, and Kambujiya II. 

With the accession of Darayavaush, or Darius I, we obtain 
fresh light. It appears that before the accession of Darayavaush 
in 523 B.C., the Indian provinces of the Persian Empire had 
shaken off the yoke of Persia. The Bahistan or Bisitun in- 
scription of Darayavaush I does not mention India among the 
twenty-three provinces w’hich obeyed that king, and from this 
fact scholars infer that the Indus region did not form a part of 
the Persian Empire at that time (520-518 B.c.). Later on, India 
is specially mentioned in the Old Persian block tablets on the 
platform of the palace at Persepolis and in the inscriptions on 
the tomb of Darayavaush at Naqsh-i-Rustam. Both of these 
inscriptions mention India, i.e. the Panjab, as part of the 
Persian Empire. The term employed in these inscriptions is 
Hidu^ a corruption of HindUy w’hich is the Old Persian form of 
the name Sindhu. The older Persian dominion most probably Extent of 
did not include the whole of the Fanjab and was restricted l^rsian 
to the Indus region, i.e. as far as the western bank of the River Sonin*" 
Chenab. 

Herodotus places India in the twentieth satrapy or province 
of the empire of Darayavaush. India paid the enormous 
tribute of three hundred and sixty talents of gold into the 
Persian treasury, an amount which is equivalent to one million * 
pounds sterling. Upper and Lower Sindh formed a part 
of the Persian Empire, and in 5x7 B.c. Darayavaush sent 
Skylax, a native of Karyanda in Karia, to explore the River 
Indus. This squadron started from some place in the Gandhara tbe*]£da8 
country’, sailed down the Indus, and finally reached the Indian 
Ocean. 

The Persian Empire in India was bounded on the east by 
the Thar or the Indian Desert, as Herodotus states that to the 
east of India the countr}- is sandy. Herodotus never refers to 
the Ganges valley or to the kingdom of Magadha, which 
strongly suggests that the knowledge of the Persians about 
India was limited to the provinces of the Persian Empire. Indian 
The inscriptions on the platform at Persepolis and the tomb of^Pmian 
at Naksh-i-Rustam mention the following three provinces:®™***^** 
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(i) Bakhtri (Bactria), (a) Haraiva (Herat), and (3) Zaranka 
or Zranka (Drangiana). These three provinces together con- 
stitute modem Afghanistan and Baluchistan. To the east of 
them lay the provinces of India proper, consisting of (i) Gan- 
data (Gandhara), the Kabul valley as far as Peshawar; 1 (2) 
Thatagu; (3) Harahuvati (the Kandahar district); (4) SaM 
(Seistan); and (5) Mdka (Mekran). 

During the reign of Kshayarsha (Xerxes) an Indian con- 
tingent went with the Persian army to invade Greece. Hero- 
dotus describes the equipment of the Indians in the following 
SoiSera words. “ The Indian foot soldiers were clad in garments of 
Person Carried bows and arrows of cane, the latter tipped 

Army. with iron. The cavalry was armed in the same manner but 
they brought riding horses and chariots, the latter drawn by 
horses and ‘wild asses*.” The decadence of the Persian 
Empire began after the defeat of Kshayarsha in Greece. 
Even in the time of the last Persian emperor of the Hakha- 
manishiya dynasty an Indian contingent formed a part of the 
Persian army with which Dara^jravaush HI met Alexander the 
Great for the last time on the battlefield of Arbela, 

After Alexander’s victory at Arbela (331 b.c.), the small 
states in Afghanistan and die Western Panjab, which had so 
long obeyed the commands of the ‘Persian emperors, became 
North?* helpless because they were suddenly confronted by the Greeks. 
jjMJ«™^^^The Indian princes of the North-western Frontier had no 
M organize themselves. They were divided in opinion, 

and some of them, instead of "^resisting Alexander, actually 
invited him and thus turned traitors to their country. After 
the destruction of the Persian army at Arbela and the death 
of Darayavaush III, Alexander moved towards Afghanistan. 
In the winter of 330 B.c. the Greek army was camped in 
Seistan, and in the same year it moved eastwards towards 
modem Kandahar, Many scholars think that the city of 
Kandahar was founded by Alexander the Great. In the 
^exasder summer of 329 B.C., the Greek army was camped in the Kan- 
dahar valley, and in the winter of the same year it crossed the 
mountains and reached the valley of the Kabul River — in the 
winter of 329-328 B.c, Alexander passed that winter in Kabul 

* CanAridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 338* 
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preparing for the invasion of Bactria, where a prince of the 
Persian imperial family was still holding out. I-eaving a Persian 
satrap and a Macedonian general to hold the Kabul valley, 
Alexander crossed the Hindu-Kush and advanced as far as the AicxaRder 
bank of the River Jaxartes in Eastern Turkistan. He was ®*®*‘^**» 
absent in Bactria up to the summer of 327 B.c. 

At this time there were two rival kings in the Western 
Panjab, the king of Taxila or Takshaiila and the king of the 
ancient Puru tribe. The king of Taxila possessed the country Rinas of 
from the eastern bank of the River Indus to the western bank 
of the River Jhelum, but the king of the Purus had extended 
his kingdom towards Kashmir and the east. He was the most 
formidable monarch in the whole of the Panjab, and the king 
of Taksha^ila was afraid of him. Long before the advance of 
Alexander towards the banks of the River Indus, jealousy 
and fear of his rival made the king of Takshasila send envoys 
to the former in Bactria. The king of Taksha^il§ was growing 
old and at first hesitated to adopt the Greek side, but his son 
Ambhi was a thorough traitor, and even in his father’s life- 
time this prince sent messengers to Alexander on his own 
account, informing him that he was ready to march with the 
Greek army against his own countrymen. 

The Greek army, formed into two divisions, descended to 
the plains of the Panjab by two different roads. Alexander 
himself marched to the north and reached the banks of the Aiex- 
Indus through the country now called the Indus Kohistan; SS?rch*to 
while the second Greek army, under the command of the 
proudest noble of the Macedonian king, named Perdikkas, 
marched upon Peshawar by the direct route, w^hich probably 
lay through the Khaibar Pass. The hillmen of what is still 
the north-western frontier fought stubbornly as they do even 
now. They were, however, punished very heavily for their 
resistance to the advance of the Macedonian king. Entire 
towns were destroyed and thousands of people massacred. 

The king of Takshasila accompanied the second Greek army 
commanded by Perdikkas, and they reached Peshawar in 326 
B.c. In this region the Greeks were opposed by a small chief conqaett 
whose capital was Pushkalavati, but he was shut up in his own kaisvau". 
town and his principality was given to an adherent of the king 
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of Takshafila. The Lower Kabul valley was constituted a 
separate province, which was placed under the rule of a Greek 
named Nikanor, while the Upper ICabul valley was ruled by 
a Persian named Turyaspa ^yriespes). During the winter 
Capture of of 3^6 the Greeks captured the strong fort of Aomos (? modem 
Aomos. -Qna), which stood on a high mountain on the banks 
of the River Indus. Ttis fort was placed in the charge of a 
garrison under ^n Indian traitor named Safigupta. A bridge 
was built over the River Indus at Ohind, about sixteen miles 
above Attock, and the entire army crossed into the Panjab. 

Ambhi had by this time succeeded his father in the kingdom 
of Taxila. He sent a message of homage to Alexander and 
informed him that he wanted to take his kingdom back from 
the Macedonian king as his vassal. At the head of his army 
Alexander marched into the city of Taxila and was received 
Ent^ Into with royal honours by his new Indian vassal. He held a grand 
Taxila. Durbar in that city, when there were Greek sacrifices and 
games. A crowd of chiefs of Eastern Afghanistan and the 
Panjab were present. The gold and silver vessels of the Persian 
emperors, the embroideries of Babylonia and Persia, had come 
to Taksha^ila with Alexander who now distributed them to 
the Indian chiefs. Indians who had turned traitor and sub- 
mitted to the European invader had their territories increased, 
and those who had not submitted lost most of their possessions. 
Thus, without fighting, Alexander became the master of the 
Western Panjab. 

The king of the Purus watched the progress of events 
anxiously. He heard of the alliance between the foreigners 
and his hereditary enemies, the kings of Taksha^ila, and that 
the princes of other provinces were submitting without fighting. 
One of his kinsmen also submitted. The innate pride of the 
Purus and the tradition of centuries compelled him. to resist 
the invasion of his own country by a foreign army. The 
Greek historians have preserved his tribal designation, but 
his name they have not recorded for us. In India we have 
forgotten the name of almost every defender of faith and mother- 
land. The Greek historians call the chief of the Purus 
“Poros”, which is equivalent to Pcmrava in Sanskrit, and 
from this fact we learn that even in the fourth century B.c. 
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kings were yet known by their tribal designations, as we see 
in the epics. 

An open defiance was sent by the Paurava king to Alexander ‘ 
the Great. Somewhere near the modem town of Jhelum, in 
the spring of 326 B.C., the Paurava king mustered his army 
to oppose the foreigners. Alexander marched with the main 
army, w’hich was supplemented by five thousand men under 
Ambhi. A small part of the Greek army crossed in boats and 
a skirmish was fought, but the main army eluded the vigilance skiraish 
of the Indians and crossed the Jhelum elsewhere unopposed, jheium. 
In the battle which followed the Indian army was ranged to 
receive the attack of the Greeks. The Indian cavalry could 
not resist the Greek cavalry, and the elephants of the Indian Batue of 
king fled in terror. All the great captains of the Indian side, Jheium. 
and thousands of soldiers, laid dowm their lives in the first 
battle. The Paurava king was wounded and captured. 
Alexander came galloping to meet him and asked him, through 
an interpreter, to indicate what treatment he wished to re- 
ceive. “ Act as a king,” said the proud Paurava king, but 
when the interpreter explained that the Greek king wanted a 
more definite statement, the Paurava replied, “ When I said 
‘ as a king *, everything was contained in that.” The romantic 
vein in Alexander was touched. He reinstated the Paurava 
king in his kingdom. A city was built on the field of battle Poonda- 
and \ras named “ Bukephala ”, after the favourite horse of 
Alexander the Great which had fallen in the fight. phaia. 

After the battle of the Jhelum no power which could oppose 
Alexander w^as left in North-western India, The Raja of 
Abhisara (the Punch valley) sent presents with his brother. 
Alexander then moved to the banks of the Chenab, beyond 
which lay the territories of the King of Abhisara, who was also 
a Paurava. He fled at the approach of the Greek army, 
Alexander crossed the Ra-ri and marched along the foot of the 
Southern Kashmir Hills, through a district ruled by a number 
of small chieftains who were called Kshatriyas. The town of 
Sangala was sacked and the other Kshatriyas submitted. 

Among them was a king named Saubhati, who entertained the 
Macedonian king with great splendour, and later on struck 
coins with his name wTitten in Greek as “ Sophytes The 
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Greek army inarched to the banks of the River Beas, and 
here Alexander heard of the power and riches of the empire 
of Magadha. But on the banks of the Beas the great conqueror 
received a check from his own army. The Macedonians re- 
fused to advance any farther, and the proud world-conqueror 
was obliged to pass orders for return. On the banks of the 
river the Greek army built twelve gigantic altars and then 
turned back. The return march began in July, 326 b.c. Alex- 
ander returned by the route over which he had advanced, and 
reached the Jhelum. Here a fleet was built by a Cretan nairied 
Nearchos, and in November, 326, the main portion of the army 
embarked for the south. Two divisions, under Hephaestion 
and Krateros, marched along the banks of the river. The 
Sibse brfered their submission. They were the same as the 
Siva Kshatiiyas of the Vedic period. But two tribes called 
the Malloi and Oxydrakoi by the Greeks, who are the Malavas 
and the Kshudrakas of Indian literature, resisted the Greeks 
at the junction of the Jhelum and the Chenab, The Malavas 
lived on the borders of the Indian Desert, and their city was 
surprised and sacked. Alexander very nearly lost his life at 
the sack of the Malava capital, but the Malavas and the 
Kshudrakas submitted at last. Other tribes, whose names we 
cannot recognize, were defeated, and Alexander reached the 
jimction of the Indus and the Chenab. At this time Oxyartes, 
an Iranian noble who had given his daughter to Alexander, 
was made governor of the Kabul valley. 

The most powerful tribe in the basin of the Indus was the 
Mushikas (called Mousikanos by the Greeks). The Samba 
Kshatriyas, belonging to the Yadava tribe, were at war with 
the Mushikas, and they allied themselves with Alexander 
against the latter. The king of the Mushikas submitted, as he 
was surprised by Alexander’s rapid movements. The Sambas 
next opposed Alexander but were defeated. The people of 
Middle Sindh now opposed him. Their capital was called the 
city, of the Brahmsq^as, and is very probably the same as the 
Brahmanabad of the Arab geographers and historians, the 
site of which now lies eight miles east of Shahdadpur station 
in the Nawab Shah District of Sindh. The king of the Mushi- 
kas rebelled once more, and a national movement against the 
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aggression of the Greeks was begun by the Brahma^as of 
Sindh. Pithon, the Greek governor of Sindh, defeated the 
Mushikas and brought their king as prisoner to Alexander. 

The Brahma^ias of Sindh were massacred and their bodies 
exposed on the roadside without cremation. 

In Lower Sindh the city of Pattala lay at the point where the 
delta of the Indus began.* Greek historians state. that, like 
Sparta, it was ruled by two kings and a council of elders. One 
of these kings came to pay homage to Alexander; but when the Pattaia or 
Greeks approached the city the kings and the people fled. 

Before that city was reached the elephants and one division 
of the Macedonian army began to march towards Babylon 
under the command of Krateros. Alexander continued his 
advance down-stream and reached Pattala in July, 325 B.c. 

Near the great port of Deval, which has now disappeared, the 
Greek fleet reached the sea. Alexander then marched with 
the rest of his army along the southern coast of Baluchistan. 

The fleet returned to Pattala and remained there till the end of 
October. The inhabitants of Makran, the Arava, who were 
•of Dravidian stock and were called Arabitse by the Greeks, 
deserted their villages in terror. Alexander crossed the River 
Hab and passed on to the country of another Dravidian people march 
called the Oritse. Their principal city, Rhambacia, was occu- 
pied, and Alexander passed on, leaving Apollophanes as ***“' 
Satrap in the country of the Oritae. He then marched to 
Gedrosia and, keeping near the wells, reached the desert. 

Sixty days after his departure from the country of the Oritae, 
Alexander passed out of India after enduring great privations. 

The fleet under Nearchos left India from a place near Karachi, SeSSo?. 
which the Greeks called “ the wooden town It reached the 

good harbour at the mouth of the River Hab, where it obtained 
fresh stores deposited by the order of Alexander at a place 
called Kokala near the coast. At the mouth of the Wver 
Hingol the Greeks saw the aboriginal inhabitants of Makran, 
and then the fleet sailed on past the promontory of Malan, 
which was the limit of India. 

At the time of Alexander’s departure from India his Indian 
dominions were divided into three provinces. The first 
province was placed under Philip, son of Machatas, who 
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remained at Taxila; the second province, consisting of the 
province of Sindh, "was placed in the charge of Pithon, son of 
Agenor; the third province was the easternmost division 
of Alexander’s empire and extended from the River Jhelum 
to the River Beas. It was placed under a Paurava prince. 
Afghanistan was placed under the rule of Alexander’s father- 
inJaw, the Persian Oxyartes. A number of Macedonian 
soldiers, with Grecian and Thracian auxiliaries, remained as 
the army of occupation. Within a, few months after Alexander’s 
departure the Greek mercenaries under Philip mutinied. 
Philip was killed, and Alexander ordered that his province 
was to be ruled jointly by the king of Taxila and Eudamos, 
the commander of the Thracian contingent. This provisional 
arrangement continued till the death of Alexander, in the 
summer of 323 b.c., at Babylon. 

Many Greek coins, bearing Alexander’s name, are found 
in India. The coins of Athens, bearing an owl, are found in 
the Panjab and were imitated there, most probably during the 
occupation of the Macedonian army. It is now supposed that 
a squarish hronze coin of Alexander was minted in India. 
On a group of silver coins Alexander’s name is to be found in 
full, but none of these pieces bears the king’s title. In the 
district in which Alexander’s coins are found, the coins of the 
Hakhamanishiya emperors are also met with in small numbers. 
The gold daric, which was the standard coin of Persia, and a 
gold coin of Crcessus have been found in the Kohat district. 
Persian silver coins called Sigloi or Shekels have been found 
in small numbers in Western Panjab and Afghanistan. They 
bear small pimch-marks like the oldest Indian coins, but 
some scholars are of opinion that these punch-marked Sigloi 
weire current in Lycia, Cilicia, and other parts of Asia Minor 
and the Island of Cyprus, but not in India. 

While Alexander’s invasion left very little impression on 
India, the long occupation of the north-western provinces by 
the Persians left a permanent mark. Persian clerks introduced 
* the use of the Aramaic script, and an inscription in that script 
has been discovered at Taxila. The Aramaic script was partly 
changed and adapted for the writing of Indian dialects, and 
this new script is called Kharoshthi. It is derived entirely from 
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the Aramaic prototype and contains aspirated consonants, 
which are required in Indian languages. The Kharoshthi 
script became the principal script of Turkistan, Bactria, 
Afghanistan, the Panjab, and Sindh. It remained in use in 
these countries till the third century a.d., when it was finally 
driven out by the Indian Brahmi. Persian architecture was p*»i«n 
introduced by the Persian governors, and was used by the tSe!****^' 
Indian emperors of the Maurya dynasty. The pillars of A^oka, 
with round bell-shaped abaci and bull or lion capitals, are of 
pure Persian origin. The use of winged animals as capitals of 
pillars and pilasters was introduced by Persian architects and 
remained in use till the end of the first century b.c. Persian 
noblemen were employed by the IVIauryan emperors, and one 
of them, Tushaspha, was the governor of Kathiawad, and is 
called a Yofoana or Greek in the Junagadh rock inscription of 
the Sc3rthian king Rudmdaman I. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE MAURYA EMPIRE 

At the time of Alexander’s invasion of India, the Greek 
writers speak of a king named Agrammes or Xandrames as 
ruling in Eastern India. This king has been identified with 
Dhanananda of the Puranas. He was overthrown by Chandra- 
gupta, who is represented as a relation of that king. Chandra- 
gupta appears to have been the commander-in-chief of the 
last Nanda king, and he is said to have attempted to over- 
throw his master with the help of the Brahmana Vishnu- 
gupta or Cha^iakya. The attempt failed and the principal 
conspirators were forced to flee the country. The events of the 
period are narrated in a drama called Mudrarakshasa byrak^sa 
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Vyskhadatta, which is probably based on reliable contem- 
porary accounts. With the help, of a king of the Himalayan 
regions, named Parvataka, Chandragupta invaded Magadha 
and overthrew Dhanananda. Most probably Chandragupta 
obtained possession of Magadha in 321 B.C., two years after 
the death of Alexander the Great. After the overthrow of the 
Nandas, Chanakya contrived to kill Parvataka, the chief ally of 
Chandragupta. Parvataka’s son, Malayaketu, withdrew to a dis- 
tance with the remaining allies . Rakshasa, the faithful minister 
of the Nandas, joined Malayaketu against Chandragupta, but 
Chai^kya contrived to make Malayaketu suspicious of his 
allies, who were put to death. Malayaketu now accepted an 
offer of peace from Chandragupta and retired. 

In 305 B.c, Seleukos, who had succeeded in occupying the 
eastern provinces of Alexander’s empire, invaded India. He 
found that Chandragupta, now master of all Hindustan, was 
ready to confront him with an immense army, Seleukos was 
overawed by the power of the Indian emperor. He was either 
defeated or compelled to purchase peace by cession of the 
easternmost provinces of Alexander’s empire. He received five 
hundred elephants in exchange for Aria, Arachosia, Gedrosia, 
and Paropanisad®. The Greek historians mention a matri- 
monial alliance, but we do not know whether a Greek princess 
was given to Chandragupta or an Indian princess was sent to 
Seleukos. After the departure of Seleukos from India he sent 
an envoy named Megasthenes, who arrived at Pataliputra, the 
capital of Northern India, some time between 305 and 297 B.c. 

The empire of Chandragupta, at the time of his death, 
extended over almost the whole of India. But his authority 
pould not have been exercised everywhere in the same manner 
or the same measure. After the defeat of Seleukos, the empire 
of Magadha included the provinces of Aria, Arachosia, Gedrosia, 
and the Paropanisad®, i.e. Herat, Kandahar, Baluchistan, and 
the Kabul v^ey. Kathiawad 'was conquered at some later 
date and was ruled by the viceroy Pushyagupta of the Vaishya 
caste. Pushyagupta was called a Rashtriya, or viceroy, and 
became famous as the originator of the Sudarsana Lake near 
Mo\mt Gimar. South Indian tradition has preserved the 
record of the Mauryan invasion of the far south. According 
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to an ancient Tamil ppet named Mamulanar, the Mauryas 
advanced as far as Podiyil Hill in the Tinnevelly District, 

The statements of Mamulanar are supported by Paranar and 
other Tamil authors. The Mauryas conquered Southern Coaqaest 
India through Konkan,- or the coastal region to the west, and southern 
not from Pataliputra along the eastern coast. The Maurya ^”***** 
conquest of Southern India was fresh in the memory of men 
in Mysore in mediaeval times, and one Mysore inscription 
records that Nagakhanda in the Shikarpur Taluka was included 
in the kingdom of Chandragupta. The conquest of Kaliftga 
by A^oka proves that the eastern coast of the Peninsula was 
not included in the kingdom of his grandfather. 

The most valuable account of India in the third century 
B.c. was written by Megasthenes, the ambassador sent by 
Seleukos of Asia Minor and Babylonia to the court of the 
Emperor Chandragupta. The original work of Megasthenes 
is missing, but fragments survive in quotations made by later 
authors, such as Strabo, Arrian, &c. Megasthenes appears to 
have possessed very little critical acumen and was often misled 
by his informants. He describes Pataliputra, which he calls “5^;^ 
Palimbothra, as the largest city in India, and states that it was 
situated in the land of the Prasii, i.e. the easterners {Prachyas)^ 
at the confluence of the Ganges and the Erannoboas (Hiran- 
yavahu, i.e, the Son). The city was surrounded by a ditch 
six hundred feet wide and thirty cubits deep. There were 
five hundred and seventy towers and sixty-four gates in the 
wall of the city. The most important cities in the empire 
after Pataliputra were Taxila and Ujjain. 

An account of the palace of Chandragupta is to be found in of 
the work of iElian: “ In the Indian Royal Palace where the 
greatest of all the kings of the country resides, besides much 
else which is calculated to excite admiration, and with which 
neither Susa nor Ekbatana can vie, there are other wonders 
besides. In the Parks tame Peacocks are kept, and Pheasants 
which have been domesticated; there are shady groves and 
pasture grounds planted with trees, and branches of trees which 
the art of the woodsman has deftly interwoven; while some 
trees are native to the soil, others are brought from other parts, 
and with their beauty enhance the charms of the landscape. 
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Parrots are natives of the country, and keep hovering about the 
king and vrheelmg round him, and vast though their numbers 
be, no Indian ever eats a parrot. The Brachmanes honour them 
highly above all other birds — ^because the parrot alone can 
imitate human speech.. Within the palace grounds are artificial 
ponds in which they keep fish of enormous size but quite tame. 
No one has permission to fish for these except the king’s sons 
while yet in their boyhood. These youngsters amuse them- 
selves by fishing in the unruffled sheet of ’water and learning 
how to sail their boats.” ^ 

The ancient Mauryan palace discovered by Dr. D. B. 
Spooner at Kumarhar near Patna appears to belong to the 
Its Ruins, period of Chandragupta. The ruins indicate that there was a 
large hall supported by tall columns of stone, the foundations 
of which were laid on large platforms of wood closely packed 
together. According to Dr. Spooner, the general outlines of 
the ground indicate that the plan of the palace at Pataliputra 
agreed in many details with that of the Hakhamanishiya palace 
at Persepolis, “ but,” as V. A. Smith observes, “ the resem- 
blance is not yet definitely established.” ^ 

“The most interesting part of Megasthenes’ account is 
that relating to contemporary India, so far as he could learn 
about it at Pataliputra, . . . The first class of Megasthenes 
consisted of * philosophers under which term, as has just 
been said, Brahmans and ascetics were confused. It was 
numerically the smallest class, but the highest in honour, 
immune from labour and taxation. Its only business was to 
perform public sacrifice, to direct the sacrifice of private 
individuals, and to divine, . . . The second cIbss consisted 
of the cultivators, and included the majority of the Indian 
Megas- people. They never took any part in war, their whole business 
being to cultivate the soil and pay taxes — to the kings or to the 
Castes. cities, as the case might be. . . . All the land belonged 

to the King, and the cultivators paid one-fourth of the produce 
in addition to rent. The third class Megasthenes described as 
herdsmen and hunters. . . . The class consisted of the 
traders, artisans, and boatmen. They paid a tax on the produce 

^ The Political History of Ancient Indiot Second Edition, pp. 172-^ 

■ Oxford History of India, p. 77. 
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of their indust^, except those who manufactured implements 
of war and built ships. . . . The fifth class was that of the 
fighters, the most numerous class after the cultivators. They 
performed no work in the community except that of fighting. 
Members of the other classes supplied them with weapons 
and waited upon them and kept their horses and elephants. 
They received regular pay even in times of peace, so that when 
not fighting they could live a life of ease and maintain numbers 
of dependents. . . , The sixth consisted of the government 
secret inspectors, whose business it was to report to the king, 
or, among the free tribes, to the headmen, what went on among 
the people, and the seventh of those constituting the Council 
of the King or the tribal authorities.” ^ 

Megasthenes travelled through the country and saw it for 
himself. The Indian towns, built on the banks of the rivers, 
contained houses made of wood, but other towns, built on 
elevation, were made of brick and clay. Nearchos describes 
the arms of the Indians. The foot-soldiers carried bows as 
long as the body. To shoot, they rested one end of the bow on 
the groxmd and set their left foot against it. They had to draw 
the string far back, since the arrows in use were six feet long. 
In their left hands they carried long narrow shields of raw 
hide, nearly coextensive with the body. Some had javelins 
instead of bows. All carried long two-handed swords with 
broad blades. The horsemen had two javelins and a shield 
smaller than the foot-soldiers\® Accordmg to the same writer, 
the laws were preserved by oral tradition and not in books. 
Accordmg to Megasthenes, many of the laws were sufficiently 
severe. The latter observed that the Indians were polygamous 
and that brides were purchased from their parents. According 
to the same writer, officials were divided into three classes: 
(i) the Agronomoi or the district officials, (2) the Astynomoi, 
or town officials®, and (3) the members of the War Office. 

^ Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 4og-ii 

* The Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1 , p. 4x2. 

‘ The town officials were divided into six Boards of Five. '* Their respective 
functions were: (i) supervision of factories; (a) care of strangers, including control 
of the inns, provision of assistance, taking chax^ge of sick persons, burying the dead; 
(3) the registration of births and deaths; (4) the control of the market, ix^ecdon 
of weights and measures; (5) the inspection of manufactured goods, provision for 
their sale with accurate ffistincdon of new and second-hand articles; (6) collection 
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The district officials supervised the irrigation and land measure- 
ments, the various industries connected with agriculture the 
maintenance of the roads, and hunting. 

An accurate idea of Chandragupta’s administration of thfe 
vast empire founded by him can be gleaned from the Artha- 
iastra of Kaujilya and the account of Megasthenes. The 
Emperor was the supreme head of the government. He 
exercised military, judicial, and legislative as well as executive 
functions. He left his palace on military expeditions and- con- 
sidered plans of campaigns with his commander-in-chief. 
He sat in court to administer justice and receive petitions. 
Kautilya states that he was the fountain-head of legislation. 
His highest ministers were the Mantrins. They received the 
largest salaries, and all administrative measures were prepared 
in consultation with three or four of them. The Executive 
Council, called the Mantri-parishad^ included ministers of all 
classes. It contained many inferior officers who were consulted 
on occasions of emergency. Besides the chief ministers and the 
assembly of ministers, there was a third kind of officials, called 
the AmatyaSf who held high administrative and judicial appoint- 
ments. They were appointed to superintend the pleasure gar- 
dens, mines, timber, and elephant forests. More experienced 
Amatyas were employed as diplomatic agents or ambassadors, 
ministers of correspondence, and superintendents. The Magis- 
trates in charge of the civil administration of the cities were 
called Superintendents of cities {Nagaradhyakshas). The 
oflScers in charge of the military affairs were called Baladhyah 
shas. Neither the Arthaiastra of Kautalya nor the account of 
Megasthenes mentions the Viceroys, who are called Rdshplyas 
in the Junagadh inscription of the Scythian king Rudradaman 
I, They were probably the same as the Rdshfrapalas^ who 
were equal in rank with the Kimidras or the princes of the 
blood royal, and who received a salary of 12,000 panas per 
aimum, Inspection and espionage were regarded as the 

of the tax of lo per cent, charged on sales, 5*ix actuu; together exercised 

a general superintendence over public works, prtc(‘», harbours, :ind temples. The 
third kind ol officials constituted the War Oilicc, aiid were ab.o tlivided into six Boards 
of Five. The departments of the six were: (i) the udniirulty, U) traiiHpon and com- 
missariat, C3) the infantry. (4) the cavalry, (5) the elunotu. (6) the elephants. Con- 
nected with the army were the royal <9tal)les for httr:**-. and (dephants, and the royal 
arsenal." (T^ Cambridet History oj Jndui^ Vol. 1 , pp. 4X7"^-) 
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principal methods of government. It is probable that the 
villages -were administered by GrSmkas with the aid of the District 
village elders or Gramavridhas, who were not paid officers. 

A chief of five or ten villages was called the Gopa-, over him 
was the “Sthanika”, who ruled over one-fourth of a district 
{Janapadd). 
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According to the Jain tradition, Chandragupta was a Jain, 
and died, after a reign of twenty-four years, c. 297 B.c, He 
was succeeded by his son Bindusara, whom the Greeks call 
sanu“" Amitrokhates {Ainitraghata)^ “ the slayer of foes Bindusara 
was in communication with Seleukos Nikator, the Greek 
emperor of South-western Asia. Bindusara sent an envoy to 
purchase sweet wine, figs, and a philosopher. Seleukos sent 
an envoy named Daimachus to Bindusara, who also received an 
ambassador named Dionysios from Ptolemy Philadelphus, the 
second Greek king of Egypt. According to the Jain historian 
Hcmachandra and the Tibetan historian Taranatha, the great 
minister of Chandragupta, Chapakya-Vish^ugupta, continued 
to be the prime minister of the empire. We do not know any- 
thing about the reign of Bindusara except from tradition. 

" According to the Bivyavadana^ Taksha^ila or Taxila revolted 
Taxiia. during the reign of Bindusara on account of the high-handed- 
ness of the officials, and A^ka had to be dispatched as gover- 
nor to control North-western India. Bindusara had at least 
three sons. A^ka succeeded him. According to the Divyd- 
vadamy their names were Susima, A^ka, and yigata^oka, but 
the Ceylonese Chronicles call the second and third Sumana 
and Tishya. Susima is held to have been the step-brother of 
s9ra*s" A^ka.and the eldest son of, Bindusara. The Chinese traveller 
Sons. Yuan Chwang mentions another brother of A^ka named 
Mahendra. Bindusara died after a reign of twenty-five ’years, 
according to the Puraoas, and twenty-eight years, according 
to the Ceylonese Chronicles. His death took place at some 
time between c, 273 and 270 b.c. 

A war of succession followed the death of BindusSra, and 
A«oka. A^oka gained the throne with the help of the Prime Minister 
Radhagupta. The formal consecration of A^oka was delayed 
for three or four years, and this period is generally regarded 
by scholars as the period of the civil war. Aioka, is said to 
slaughtered all his male relations. Many scholars, how- 
Brothers. . ever, do not believe this story, told by the Ceylonese Chronicles, 
and think that his brothers were alive in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth year of his reign. The fifth rock edict mentions 
the female establishments of his brothers, but the existence of 
the female establishments does not necessarily indicate that 
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his brothers were alive. A^oka assumed the title of “ DevSnam- 
piya Piyadad*\ “the favourite of the gods, the beautiful 
one His real name, Aioka, has been used in addition to his 
titles in the Maski rock edict. In the Junagadh rock inscrip- 
tions of Rudradaman I and in the Samath inscription (twelfth 
century A.i).) of the Queen Kumaradevi, A^oka is called by his 
personal name. During the first thirteen years of his reign 
A^oka seems to have carried on the traditional policy of the 
empire. At the time of his accession the Maurya Empire con- 
sisted of the whole of Northern India, from the hills which at 
separate Bengal from Buriha to Herat in the west, and from 
Kashmir to the River Peimar near Nellore in the south. The 
Konkan and a portion of the Deccan plateau were also added 
to it, but the eastern coast, beginning with Orissa, was entirely 
unsubdued. 

Aioka’s attention was turned in the first instance to the 
powerful kingdom of Kalinga, which lay between his empire 
and the great Dravidian kingdoms of the south. Kalifiga itself 
was a Dravidian kingdom, where the Jain religion flourished. 

Its people had grown enormously rich by the overseas trade, 
and its colonies extended over the whole of Farther India and 
the northern islands of the Indian Archipelago. Some time 
after the fall of the Si^agas or the Nandas, K^alinga had 
regained its independence. If Pliny is to be believed, I^nga 
was an independent kingdom during the reign of Chandra- 
gupta. It maintained sixty thousand infantry, one thousand 
cavalry, and seven himdred elephants as its peace strength. 

The Maurya invasion of this kingdom and its conquest con- its con- 
stitute a landmark in the political history of India. The war /Sote?^ 
with Kalinga was carried on ^rith exceptional severity. A€oka 
himself records that nearly one hundred thousand men were 
slain and many times that number died, evidently of privation. 

One hundred and fifty thousand souls from Kalinga were 
carried away as captives. The coimtry was placed under a 
viceroy of the ro;^ family stationed at Tosali, and two 
subor^nate governors were placed in charge of the northern 
and southern divisions of the country. 

The conquest of Kalifiga marks the beginning of the 
decline of the political power of the Mauryas. The change 
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produced in the mind of A^oka by the slaughter and blood- 
sub- shed of the Kalinga war led to a revolution in the policy of 
in the Maurya Empire. Like all other kings who abandoned 
statecraft for religion, Aioka paved the way for the conquest 
state. of India by foreigners. Outwardly the empire remained as 
great as ever. The great viceroys ruled over the provinces and 
the ministers controlled the revenue, the army, and trade, 
but a change had come imperceptibly over all of them. 

The changes came in quick succession. Adoka joined the 
Buddhist Church soon after the conquest of Kalinga. He next 
Afioka be- entered the order of monks and began missionary work for the 
M^. propagation of Buddhism. The minor rock edict was issued 
c. 259 B.c. Thirteen years after his coronation A^oka 
R^giou^ appointed a new class of officers called Dkarma-MakdtJtairaSy 
whose duty it was to inculcate piety, to overcome misfortune, 
to redress wrong, and to organize charitable endowments. 
In the previous year he had instituted a quinquennial circuit 
by his leading officials for the purpose of proclaiming moral 
law. We can imagine stem viceroys 'and old generals going 
about the country and preaching the latest fad of the emperor. 
Buddhism was yet a faith of minor importance, and its adoption 
as a state religion must have given great offence to the Jains 
as well as to the BrShma^ias. The regulations introduced by 
Dimtis ^ edicts gave ^eat offence to the votaries of the 

fa^n * orthodox Indo-Aryan religion. The cessation of popular 
the cSiftlc processions and festivals must have offended the common 
Ssite people, who were used to much pomp and circumstance 
Religion, jjj such functions. In these respects A^oka resembled the 
bigoted Mughal emperor Aurangzeb, who forbade singing 
and who persecuted Musalmans of other sects as well as 
Hindus.^ Anoka’s adoption of the Buddhist faith and his in- 
tolerance of the orthodox Indo-Aryan religious practices must 
*eb, have produced great disaffection throughout the entire empire, 
just as the bigotry of Aurangzeb caused the Rajput war and 
subsequently par^ysed the Mughals. 

The peace which ensued after the conquest of Kali6ga caused 


^ A directly contxary opinion of ASoka’s character has been e^ressed by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar in bis AsokUt and by Dr. H* C. Raychandhuzi, PoUticaL History 0/ 
Ancimt India, 
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a change in the foreign policy of the empire. The great 
Dravidian kingdoms of the south: the Chojas, the Pandyas, 
and the Cheras, across the River Tamraparrii, escaped de- 
struction. In the internal policy, an improvement was. visible 
for a short time. Wells were dug at regular intervals along the ASoka*8 
highways, trees were planted to provide shade for travellers. workS. 
Hospitals were built for men as well as animals. Medicinal 
herbs were cultivated, but the adoption of the administrative 
machine for the propagation of the new faith must have caused 
a severe dislocation. The emperor himself went about 
preaching the religion aftid on pilgrimage to the new Holy 
Places. We know that he went to Bodh Gaya and com- 
menced what are called the tours of piety. We know from 
the position of the uninscribed pillars that he went to PUgrim- 
Vai^ali and to Kau^ambl. The position of the inscribed 
pillar at Rumin-dei indicates the actual place of Buddha’s 
birth, and another pillar in the same neighbourhood records 
the repairs to the reputed -stupa of the previous Buddha 
Kanaka-muni, The other edict-inscribed pillars mark othef 
holy places of Buddhism, These are the pillars of Samath 
and Sanchi. 

A^oka was reputed to be the builder of eighty-four thgusand 
religious edifices. In tie thirteenth as well as the twentieth 
year after his coronation he excavated cave dwellings in the eSnSnaa. 
Barabar Hills of the Gaya District for the use of the monks of 
the Ajivika sect. In the nineteenth year after his coronation, 
according to the Buddhist Chronicle, Mahavamsa, Aioka con- 
vened the third Council of Buddhist monks at Pa^aliputra. 

The first of these Councils was convened by Mahaka^yapa, 

the eldest disciple of Buddha at Rsjagpha. The second Council 

was convened at some later date in the city of Vai^i, because 

the monks of the Lichchhavi coimtry had started unorthodox 

practices, such as the acceptance of money. The Council 

had to be assembled for the third time by Aioka to settle the Th^^ird 

differences between the different sects of Buddhism, of which Buddhist 

as many as eighteen are mentioned, Buddhist monks from the 

different countries met in the A^karama at Pataliputra, under 

the presidency of a famous monk called MoggaUputta Tissa 

according to the Ceylonese Chronicles, and Upagupta according 
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Fa^de of Lomas-rishi Cave^ Barabar hills, Gfaya district (3rd eeatury B.C.) 


Its to Sanskrit Buddhist literature. They deliberated for nine 
presideat. 2JxA finally decided in favour of the SthamraSy which 

school afterwards prevailed in Ceylon. For this reason this 
Council is ignored by the northern Buddhists. 

At the close of the Council, A^oka began to send missionaries 
Propaga- to countries outside of India. The names of these Buddhist 
Bttddhi^® have been carefully preserved. Madhyantika 

Religion, -y^as sent to Kashmir and Gandhara; Maharakshita was sent 
to the Greek countries, i.e. the Gre^ kingdom of the Seleu- 
cid® in South-western Asia. Mahadeva was sent to the 
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Mahishama9.dak or the country lying to the immediate south* 
of the River Narmada; a Greek named Dharmarakshita was 
sent to Gujarat, Mahadharmarakshita to the Maharashtra A4oka*« 
country or the north-western Deccan, and Rakshita to Vanavasi SfoSiries 
or the north Kanara Districty Maj jhima was sent to the Hima- 
layan regions, and the brothiirs Sona and Uttara went to Burma, 

Two of Anoka’s own children, his son Mahendra and his 
daughter Sanghamitra,i embraced monastic life and, accom- 
panied by the Buddhist elders Rishtriya, Utriya, Sambala, Mission 
and Bhadrasara, went to preach the Buddhist religion in 
Ceylon. Tissa, the King of Ceylon, welcomed them, and the 
king was converted with his people. 

According to the concurrent testimony of the Pura^ias and 
the Buddhist histories, A^oka reigned for thirty-six or thirty- 
seven years, and he died as a Buddhist monk near Rajagpha 
c. 231 B.C. His empire consisted of the whole of Northern 
India, beginning with Afghanistan in the west. We are not 
in a position to judge whether any of the provinces ceded 
by Seleukos Nikator to Chandragupta had been lost during 
the reign of his son or grandson. The north-western pro- 
vinces of the empire included the vassal states of Ktoboja 
and Gandhara. The country of the Greeks, i.e. the Seleucid 
empire, lay to the west and is referred to in the inscriptions as 
the Yona country. The Kamboja country lay in approximately 
the north-central part of modem Afghanistan, while the Gan- 
dharas lived to the east of them. The capital of the north- Extent s 
western provinces was Taxila. There is no direct contemporary Bmpi^ 
evidence of the inclusion of Kashmir in the empire of A^oka, 
but Elalhana in his RajatarajjginJ, and the Chinese traveller 
Yuan Chwang, mention that Elmira formed a part of the 
Maurya Empire, Aioka is said to have built the toA\-n of 
Srinagar and numerous Buddhist edifices. Among these may 
be mentioned a stUpa inside the Vihara of Dharm'^apya, and 
the temple of Vijaye^vara. In the east, Bengal formed the 
easternmost province, and there is no direct evidence to prove 
that Assam was ever included in the empire of Asoka. In 
the south. Central India w’as ruled by the Viceroy of Ujjain. 

There were many vassal tribes, among whom may be men- 

' Some writers consider tliat Mahendra was Aioka'a brother, SaAghamitrJ his sister. 
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tioned the Andhras of the eastern coast, the Pulindas of 
the Central Provinces, and the Bhojas and the Rashfrikas of 
the northern Deccan. In the south-west, Aparanta was 
included in the empire of Aioka, and Surashtra or Kathiawad 
was ruled by the Yavani viceroy Tushaspha. 

The principal officers of Asoka’s empire were: (i) The 
Kumaras or Aryapuiras^ who acted as viceroys, (a) The 
Makdmdtras^ who are mentioned in the Arthaidstra of Kautilya 
and existed even in the twelfth century, when one of them 
dedicated an image in South Bihar or Magadha. (3) The 
Anoka’s Rdjukas^ executive officers, whose duty it was to survey 
Officers, collect revenue. (4) The Prddeiikas, who are generally 

taken to be provincial governors. Scholars, however, differ 
in opinion about the translation of this term. Senart, Kem, 
and Biihler translate it as “ local governors or chiefs Smith 
takes it to mean District officers, while Thomas translates it 
as ** Reporters or News Agents ”, identifying them with the 
Pradeshtris of the Arthaidstra, Their principal functions 
appear to have been the collection of taxes and the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. They are also supposed to have 
acted as intermediaries between the divisional commissioners 
or Samdhatris and village, pargam, and district officials {Gopa, 
Siffidniha, and Adhyakshas), (5) The Yutas appear to be the 
same as the Yuktas of the Arthaidstra. They are mentioned 
in the third rock edict of A 4 oka along with the Rdjukas, 
According to Manu they were police officers, whose duty it 
was to trace lost property. Three other classes of officers, the 
PuHsas or the Purushas^ the Prativedakas, and the Vacha- 
hhutmkas^ were evidently officials of the lowest orders. (6) The 
Dharma-mahamatraSy a class of officers created to act as super- 
intendents of morality. 

^mes oi The northern Sanskrit texts mention Radhagupta as the 
.Ministers, chief minister of Bindusara and A^ka, and a Khotanese 
legend mentions another minister named Ya^as who is also 
mentioned in the SutrdlaAkdra of A^vaghosha. 

A^oka is famous for his religious activities and the propa- 
gation .of Buddhism. The Kalinga war awoke humanitarian 
instincts in his mind, and he was gradually drawn towards 
Buddhism. Three years later he became active in the propa- 
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gation of his new faith. He directed his energy to the spread A4oka*t 
of Buddhism, and he engaged the entire force of the empire ^***’^*®***^' 
for the attainment of this single object. It has been generally 
held by scholars that he tolerated all creeds. The dedication 
of caves in the Barahar Hills for the use of the monks of the other 
Ajivika sect, and the mention of the Brahmapas, conjointly 
with the iSrama^as, in his inscriptions, arc generally taken to 
be indications of his religious toleration, but we must take into 
account the hindrance to the religious practices of orthodox 
Hinduism caused by his prohibition of sacrifices and of con- 
vivial assemblies. The introduction of the new religion must 
have diverted to its propagation a good deal of revenue which, 
before that date, appears to have been spent on the Jain and 
Brahmanical religions. Later on, when he became a monk 
and nominally renounced the world, offence must have been 
given to other sects, while their members must have suffered 
considerably from the preference shown to Buddhists. In 
spite of these facts Asoka was a great king and a great man. 

Like Aurangzeb, he was a man of tireless energy. He made 
himself accessible at all hours and was ready to transact busi- 
ness with his officers even in private seclusion. He restricted 
the extravagances of the palace and at the same time infused 
a great deal of his personal energ>’ into the officers of the 
empire, both high and lowt He was one of the great monarchs 
of the world who came to realize that they had moral and 
-religious responsibilities in addition to the ordinary cares of 
a ruler; but religious fervour always produces evil results 
in a kingdom where different sects prevail, and A^oka^s 
religious activities, though highly beneficial to the Buddhist 
sect, produced evil results. 

The inscriptions of Asoka fall into three principal groups: 

I. The group of fourteen rock edicts found at Girnar near 

Junagadh in Kathiawad, Shahbazgadhi and Mansera 
in the North-western Frontier Provinces, Kaisi near 
Mussouri, Dhauli near Cuttack, and Jaugada near 
Berhampur-Ganjam. 

II. The minor rock edicts of Rupnath,^ Sassaram, Bairat, 

Brahmagiri, Siddhapur, and Maski. These minor 

(eS58) e 
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edicts have liecn found in Central India and the Deccan, 
Sassaratn is in Bihar, Rupnath near Jufabulpur in the 
Central Provinces, and Bairat in the Jaipur State. 
Brahmagiri and SiJdhapur lie in the Mysore State, while 
Maski is in the territories of the Nizam of Haidarabad. 

III. The pillar edicts in two subdivisions: (i) the general 
edicts anti (2) the minor edicts. The general edicts 
consist of moral exhortations and are divided into 
se\'cn parts; hence they are known as the Seven Pillar 
Hdiits. Sjich edicts have been found on the pillars 
discovered at Meerut and Sivalik, both of which are 
now at Delhi, the pillar inside the fort at Allahabad, 
and the three pillars standing in situ at AraraJ, Nan- 
dangarh, and Rampurwa in North Bihar. The minor 
pillar edicts are five in number and have been found 
at Samath and Sanchi and on the Allahabad pillar. 
Besides these there are two other pillar edicts, one 
marking the birthplace of Buddha at Lumbini>^grama 
or Rumin-dci, and the stupa of the mythical Buddha 
Kanaka^muni^ both of which have been found in Nepal 
Terai, In addition to these inscriptions there are three 
votive inscriptions of A^oka in the caves at Barabar, 

The nick edicts and the seven pillar edicts contain moral 
exhortatiams and recommendations about the practice of simple 
S*fil“** 'irtues, viz. proper treatment of slaves and servants, obedience 
Hiicti. to parents, generosity and respect to friends, companions, 
relations, ascetics, and Bralimarm, as well as abstention from 
cruelty to living beings. All the edicts insistently refer their 
readers to Dharma^ a word very difficult to translate, but which 
may generally be taken to mean “ the sacred law ” or “ the 
law of piety With the advance of age the religious feeling 
grew stronger in Asoka, and in the later edicts w’e find exhorta- 
tions to a special self-examination and to adherence to one’s 
faith. Scholars have remarked, ** in a country where, during 
later ages the ecstatic, metaphysical, and fanciful aspects of 
religion have predominated, the sober Buddhist piety revealed 
in the edicts deserves remark 

* Tht Cmshriiii* Hittmy of India, Vo!. I. p 50S. 
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Evidently there was a pjood deal of difference of opinion 
between the diUcrent Buddhist sects during the lifetime of 
Asoka. The Sarnath pillar edict refers to a schism in the 
Buddhist Church, a schism wliich the emperor was anxious 
to lerminate. 'riiis edict is repeated on the Allahabad pillar 
and on that at Sanchi. As'oka succeeded in transforming 
Budiihiriin from a minor sect to a world-wide religion. The 
Tuovement set on foot by him continued for centuries, and 
the disciples of tlie monks sent out by him as missionaries 
succeeded in converting entire nations to the religion of 
Buddha. Two hundred years after his death this movement 
succeeded in Indianizing a large number of Greeks, Scythians, 
and Turks, and thus saved Indian civilization from total 
cxtincthm. 

AiJnka had many children. His sons by his queens repre- 
sented tb.e Imperial authority at Taxila, Ujjain, and Kaliiiga. 
Kunaia or Su}’asas, Jaiauka, and Mahendra are mentioned in 
literature. Tivara, the son of the queen KaruvakI, does not 
appear to have ascended the throne. We do not know who 
succeeded Asoka or the events which immediately followed 
his death. 

Indian art of the ^laur^^an period was generally regarded 
by older writers, like Fergusson, as being the nearest approach 
to perfection, but the latest authcjritics differ from this view. 
Instead of regarding the history of Indian art as a narrative 
of general decay, the best authorities are now of opinion that 
it is a record of continual progress. Sir John Marshall says: 
“ In reality, as we shall presently see, its history is one of 
continuous forward progress, and, when the works of ex- 
traneous schools have been recognized and eliminated, it is 
found to follow a clear and logical sequence, in obedience to 
the fixed and immutable principles widch govern the artistic 
efforts of all primitive peoples.”^ The same authority con- 
siders that the dignified and massive simplicity of* the pillars 
of Asoka is common to all other architectural remains of the 
Maurya epoch. The Monolithic rail at Sarnath and the 
throne under the Bodhi tree at Bodh-Gaya are “ devoid of 
ornament, but each is cut with exquisite precision from a 

^ Cambridge History oj India, Vol. 1, p. 6x8, 
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single block of stone The dwellings and chapels excavated 
for the Ajivika ascetics in the Barabar Hills of the Gaya 
District are equally chaste and severe. The ornamental facade 
of the Lomas Rishi cave at Barabar is an accurate replica of 
a wooden building. This particular cave is not inscribed and 
may not belong to the reign of A4oka. The skill with which 
these monuments were chiselled is hardly less striking than the 
p55h!^ brilliancy with which they were polished. Sir John Marshall 
is of opinion that two different' classes of sculpture are met 
with during the ]Mauryan period. The first of these is the 
older school of Indian sculpture, of which the statue from 
Parkham in the Mathura Museum can be regarded as the 
“ type specimen ** The second class of Indian sculpture is 
represented by the Samath capital, which evinces a striking 
disparity in the style of sculptural ornamentation. This dis- 
parity is well exemplified by comparing the primitive treat- 
ment of the statue from Parkham in the Mathura Museum 
with the highly developed modelling of the Samath capital. 
The former represents a stage of art not yet emancipated from 
the binding law’ of frontality or from the trammels imposed by 

prepossessions of the artist. The head and torso are so 
imftit. posed that, were they bisected vertically, the two halves would 
be found to be almost symmetrical; while the flattened sides and 
back of the figure, connected only by a slight chamfering of the 
edges, are conclusive proof that the sculptor failed to grasp 
more than one aspect of his subject at a time, or to co-ordinate 
its parts harmoniously together as an organic whole. These 
features are not mere superficial details of technique, due to 
the caprice of the artist. They are the fundamental character- 
istics of the nascent sculpture of all countries, and the primi- 
tiveness of the art w’hich they signify is borne out in this par- 
tiailar statue by other traits, namely, by the subordination of 
the side and back to the front aspect, by the inorganic attach- 
ment of the ear, by the uncouth proportions of the neck, by 
the intentional rotundity of the abdomen, and the absence of 
modelling in the feet, 

‘•The Samath capital, on the other hand, though by no 
means a masterpiece, is the product of the most developed 
art of which the world was cognizant in the third century b.c. — 
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the haruHwork of one who h.id «encrAlions of artistic effort 
;md experience bchiinl him. In the masterful strength of the 
crt>v,nin^^ lions, with their swclline; veins ami tense muscular uon- 
development, atid in the spirited realism of the reliefs below, ®***‘**^* 
tficre is no trace whatever of the limitations of primitive art. 

So far as naturalism was his aim, the sculptor has modelled 
Ids Ji^urcs from nature, and has delineated their forms with 
bold faithful touch; but he has done more than this; he has 
consciouv-ily and of set purpose infused a tectonic conventional 
ji.pirit into the four lions, so as to bring tliem into harmony 
with the architectural character of the monument, and in the 
case <jf the horse on the abacus he has availed himself of a 
type well known and approved in tvestem art. Equally matured 
is the technique of his relief work.” ^ 

According to the same authority, the difference between the 
artists of the two schools is due to the training of Asoka's 
nten under Persian artists. At this time Greek influence alone jJSJuSce 
could have influenced the modelling of the Samath capital. Maur- 
The artists of Asoka learnt to impart the wonderful polish 
from the artists of the Achiemenide Empire, but they learnt 
modelling from the Greek artists of Bactria. ‘‘While the 
Samath capital is thus an exotic alien to Indian ideas in 
expression and in execution, the statue of Parkham falls 
naturally into line with other products of indigenous art and 
aJfords a valuable starting point for the study of its evolution. 

These two w’orks represent the alpha and omega of early 
Indian art, between which all the sculptures known to us take 
their place, approximating to the one or the other extreme 
according as the Indian or the Perso-Hellenic spirit prevailed 
in them.” ^ 

The same authority holds that this difference in style is 
noticeable in the indigenous punch-marked coins, which are 
very ugly and crude, and the beautiful coins struck by the 
Indian king SaubhQti, who adopted the Greek model. The anef* 
Mauryan craftsmen had attained a good deal of proficiency 
in the jeweller’s and lapidary’s art. Their special aptitude 
lay “ not in the plastic treatment of form, but in the high tech- 
nical skill with which they cut and polished refractory stones or 

* Tfu Cambritige History oj India^ Vol. I, pp, 620-x. = p, 622. 
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applied delicate filigree or granular designs to metal objects ” i 
The same authority attributes the rock-crystal bowl from 
Piprahwa and the beryl relic caskets found in the Bhattiprolu 
stupa to the Mauryan period. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE DECLINE OF THE POWER OF MAGADHA, 
AND THE GREEK INVASIONS 

I. The Later Mauryas 

Authorities differ about the history of the successors of 
A^ka. According to the Puranas and the Buddhist literature, 
KwaiUi. Aioka was succeeded by Kun^a, to whom the former assign 
a reign of eight years. The Puranas interpose three kings 
between Kunala and Samprati, who was the next king, ac- 
cording to the Buddhists, and whose name is foimd in both 
the Pauranic and the Buddhistic lists. These kings are; 
BaadhupSlita, the son of Kunala, who reigned for eight years; 
IndrapSlita, and the latter’s son Da^ona, who reigned for seven 
years. This Datona’s son was Samprati or Sangata, who 
reigned for eight years. Da^atha is,. however, known, from 
three contemporary records, as one of the Maurya emperors 
who succeeded Aioka, because, after his coronation, he dedi- 
cated three caves in the Nagaijuni Hill, close to the Barabar 
Hdls» for the residence of the monks of the Ajlvika sect. We 
are therefore obliged to accept the Purapas as more authori- 
tative than the lUcyiStoaddna^ which makes Samprati the son 
and successor of Kunila. Samprati was the son and successor 

p, 623. 
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nf Daiiralha. Both thcjse kings were inimical to Buddhism, 
and Samprati is famous in Join tradition as a Jain and the 
dedicator of thousands of Jain images. After Samprati the 
lists Miiurj'a kings given in the Purariius and the Di\ya- 
vadan.i ih not agree. Even the lists of different Purarias vary, 
and tlic iitempts made hy different scholars to evolve a reliable 
sctpaencc reigns have failed utterly. Samprati \ras suc- 
cetiied, according to the Purarias, by his son Salisuka, who is DWerenw 
said to have reigned tor thirteen years. S^liiSuka’s son De\’a- pwS^as. * 
vanuan or Devadharnian or Somasarman is said to have reigned 
for se\ en years, anti his grandson Satadlianvan or Sa&dharman 
for eight years. 'I’he last Maurj’a king was named Brihadratha, JStha 
and lie is mentioned in the Harsha-charita of Banabhatta. 

After a reign of seven years Brihadratha was assassinated, 
during a miliiarj' review, by his general Pushyamitra. Ac- 
cording to the Puratias, the successors of Asoka reigned for 
seventy-five years, but some of the later Alaurya kings are not 
mentioned in all of the Purarias. These are: (i) Bandhupalita, 
who reigned for eight years; (z) Indrapalita; (3) Da^ona, 
who reigned for seven years; and (4) SsiUsuka, who reigned 
for thirteen years. After deducting twenty-eight years for the 
doubtful reigns of the ^laurya djTiasty, the majority of scholars 
have fixed the year 184 B.c. as the date of the death of the last 
Maurya emperor, Bphadratha, and the accession of the first 
Sufiga emperor, Pushyamitra. 

The later Maurya emperors came one by one to the throne Condition 
in rapid succession. Fight generations are stated by the Mauryas. 
Purapas to have occupied the throne for about half a century. 

We do not know anything about their reigns, but the ease 
with which the last king, Biihadratha, was slain, shows that, 
like the later Mughals, the later Alauryas had become mere 
puppets in the hands of their ministers and generals. 

The Mauryan Empire reached the zenith of its glory \vhen 
Asoka annexed Kalinga, extending as it did then from the 
foot-hills of the Hindu-Kush to the borders of the Tamil 
country in the extreme south. But there are good reasons to 
believe that soon after the death of Asoka disintegration set 
in. The great emperor himself cannot be completely exon- 
erated from the charge that he himself was one of the causes 
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Wbytte of this dornfall. His idealism and religious fervour nmai 
have considerably damped the morale of his army. When 
he propounded the theory that the chief conquest was that by 
dhamnm, and told his subjects that in his time hhmgho$o had 
become dhammaghoso^ he sounded the death-kndl of the 
Mauryan Empire. To this must be added the fact that the 
provincial officers were oppressive. We find ample evidence 
of it in literature and A^kan ^edicts. But the main cause 
seems to be that none of Adoka’s successors was worthy to 
bear the great burden. While one by one the provinces fell 
off, and through the unguarded passes of the north-west the 
Yavanas fell upon the topless provinces, the descendants of 
Chandragupta and Aioka w*ere either thinking of dhammavijaya 
or indulging in shameful debauchery. It is therefore quite 
probable tl^t when Pushyamitra drew the final curtain over 
these rois fednianU the people breathed a deep sigh of relief. 


11. The Simga Dynasty 

Pushyamitra, the successful general of the ^ last Maurya 
emperor, was a Bdihmaioui of the family of Bharadvaja. The 
§2^^ dufiga Brlhma^ are well known as teachers in the SrauUi’- 
“SM* rlMira of Afvalkyama. 

The rise of the Suhgas and the weakness of the later Mauryas 
gave a fitting opportunity to the Greeks of Baetzia and the 
Dravidian kingdoms of KaliOga and southern India to 
SIsSkS" *'®**®^ power. Kalifiga regained its independence 
shortly after the death of Afoka, In the coas<^ region 
omcmi* of the Madras Presidency, betv^’een the rivers GodSvaii and 

ft power— the Satav3hanas, who are 

generaliy odled Andhm. KhSravela of Kalh^ conquered 
Magadim and overran practically the whole of Northern 
India during the lifetime of Pushyamitra, and the Sitavt- 
hanas very soon deprived the descendants of Pushyamitra 
of the province of Mitava. The invasion of the Greeks of 
Bactria was far more serious. Dtodotos I, a Seleudd governor 
of Bactria, asserted his independence. Under Bnthydemos 
’CffiNHMdr* Hktm v«i. !, s. sse. 
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“ the Greeks overran Afghanistan. Under Demetrios and Men-, 
andcr they conquered the whole of the Panjab, and the latter 
fixed his capitiil at Sangala or Sialkot. The Greek kings led 
regular forays into Northern India. The Yuga Pura^ of the sJSkrft*" 
GiirgS Samhitik records the invasion of Ssketa or AyodhyS, 

PAfichala or Rohilkhand, MathurS, and finally Kusumapura 
or the capital, Pdpiliputra, by powerful Greek kings, and 
records that the different districts of the empire became dis- 
organized. It k more pmbable that the occupation of Afghan- 
istan and the Western Panjab by the Greeks took place during 
the rule of the later Mauiy-as; but the Greek kingdom in the 
Panjab was founded during the lifetime of Pushyamitra. 

According to the majority of scholars, the Yavana or Greek 
invasion of the midland countries must have taken place after vSch 
the foundation of the Greek kingdom of the Panjab. We may SS^Iic- 
conclude safely that the empire of Magadha, which Pushya*- 
mitra secured after the murder of Brihadratha, included the 
modern provinces of Bengal, Bihar, United Provinces, Rajpu- 
tana, M^ava, and the eastern portion of the Panjab. Out of 
these provinces the Panjab and Northern Rajputana were soon 
lost. The grammarian Patafijali, w'ho was a contemporary of 
Pushyamitra, has recorded the invasion of Southern Rajputana 
by a Greek king. The city of Madhyamika, near Chitor, was 
invaded by the Greeks at this time. 

We do not know how the southern provinces of the Mautya 
Empire were lost, but the first king of the SatavShana dynasty, 

Simuka, founded a kingdom in the Bellary district, which is simuka. 
called the SStav 3 hattl''hSra in a later iSatavahana inscription, 
and in the time of his son Krishna this kingdom induded 
the^ whole of the Deccan between the Godavari and the 
Krishi^^. Some of the events of Pushyamitra *s reign are 
recorded in the historical drama of E^lidasa, called the 
MSlavikSgnimitra. From it we learn that during the reign The *• Ma- 
of Pushyamitra, his son Agnimitra was the viceroy at Ujjain. SSSu”?** 
Pushy^itia performed the Ahiamedha sacrifice twice, after 
defeating the king of Vidarbha and repelling the Greeks from 
the United Provinces. His grandson Vasumitra fought with ASvai* 
the Greeks on the banks of the River Sindhu. Some scholars 
are of opinion that this Sindhu is the River Kali Sindh of 

(15W) Eo 
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Malava (a tributary of the River Yamuna), and not the Indus. 

Though Pushyamitra repelled the Greeks from the midland 
countries he suffered serious reverses at their hands. The 
Greeks were fighting among themselves at this time, and 
their withdrawal from the middle countries was due more to 
their internal dissensions than to the prowess of the army of 
Magadha. 

More serious results were effected by Kharavela, king of 
Kalifiga* lit tlie eighth year of his reign Kharavela invaded the 
southern frontier of the province of Magadha. He defeated 
the army of Pushyamitra at Gorathagiri or Barabar Hill, in the 
Gaya District, and raided the old capital, Rajagjiha. At this 
tfiT time a Greek king, whose name is not clearly legible, but 
who was probably the same as Demetrios, invaded Pushya- 
initra*s dominions from the west, and Kharavela^s advance 
from the south-east compelled the former to fall back upon 
Mathura. For the next two years the empire of Magadha 
enjoyed peace on its south-east frontier. In the tenth year 
of Us reign Kharavela invaded Northern India or Bharata- 
jrNor- varsha. In the twelfth year Kharavela invaded Magadha once 
ittdto. more and caused the King of Magadha, Bahasatimitra, to 

acknowledge defeat. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal identifies this 
Bahasatimitra with Pushyamitra, but most probably he was 
a governor of the province of Magadha, with the title of 
Rsjan. At this time Kharavela brought away the image of 
a Jain patriarch which had been taken away by one of the 
Nanda kings from Kalifiga. The repeated incursions of the 
army of K^i^ into the metropolitan district of the empire 
cau^ very great panic, and Pushyamitra seems to have 
withdrawn permanently from Magadha, These incursions 
of KhSravdia in Magadha weakened the hold of the SuAgas 
over the middle country, and they ceased to be a power in 
Magadha or the eastern country. 

Pushyaimtia died at a very great age after a chequered reign 
of thir^-six years and was succeeded by his son Agnimitra, 
who was also an old man at the time of his accession. He must 
not be confused with Agnimitra, the King of Panchala, whose 
coins have been discovered in Rohilkhand. Agnimitra was 
succeeded, after a reign of eight years, by his son Vasujyeshtha. 
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Vasujycshtha, in turn, was succeeded by his brother Vasu- 
niitra, after a rci^n of seven years. This Vasumitra reigned for “ 
ten years, anti is probably the Vasumitra who escorted the 
RiUTiticial horse of Pushyamitra and fought with the Greeks 
on the banks of the Sindhu. Ilis successor was Odraka or 
Bhatiraka, who is assigned a reign of two years or seven years 
in the Puranas. Odraka is mentioned in an inscription in the oeraka. 
ca\e at Pabhosa, near the ruins of Kau^ambi, in which it is 
stilted that this king ruled for at least ten j’-ears. 

At this lime the kingdom of the SuAgas had become divided 
into a number of semi-independent states, the rulers of which 
merely acknowledged the suzerainty of the SuAga emperor. 

The principal feudatories of the SuAga Empire were the rulers 
of pahala. A king named DhanabhQti ruled over Northern pshaia, 
Dahala (the western part of the Rewa State), and during his 
reign the stnpa of Bharhut was erected. Three generations of 
the kings of Pahala are enumerated in the inscription on two 
of the gates of the Bharhut stUpa, In this inscription the 
SuAgas are mentioned as overlords. Dhanabhtlti*s father 
Agaraju and his grandfather Visadeva are mentioned in the 
same inscription, w’hile we leam the name of DhanabhQti’s 
son Vadhapala from a AlathurS inscription. 

In the tenth year of Odraka, the cave at Pabhosa was 
excavated by Ashadhasena, the maternal uncle of KingJsM- 
Bahasatimitra. This Bahasatimitra may be the same governor ^ ****** 
of Magadha who was defeated by Kharavela in the twelfth 
year of the lattej’s reign, Ashadimena appears to have been 
a contemporary* of Odraka, but he must have been a very 
old man when the cave was dedicated by him at Pabhosa, 
Bahasatimitra is also known from his coins. From this time 
Indian kings started to use their names on their coins, in 
imitation of the coinage of the Greek kings of India. Many 
scholars think that in the second century b.c. the feudatory 
chiefs of Ahichchhatra and Kau^mbi belonged to the Sunga 
family. In Mathura there was another line of subordinate kings 
who, like the feudatory kings of Ahichchhatra, issued coins, * ^ 
The eastern part of Oudh contained another feudatory king- 
dom. The kings of this country also issued coins, from which 
W’e know their names, such as Aryamitra and Moladeva. 
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Henceforth Magadha becomes an obscure province and the 
centre of political activities is transferred to the west. 

According to the Purinas, five kings of the SuAga dynasty 
followed Odraka and reigned for fifty-seven years. The last 
hut one king is called BhSgavata, and he is said to have reigned 
for thirty-two years. An inscription, incised in the twelfth 
year of his reign, has been discovered at Besnagar in Malava. 
Bh^avata was succeeded by the last king, Devabhnti, who 
reigned for ten years and was murdered by his Brahmaria 
minister VSsudeva, of the Kaiava family. Devabhuti was a 
dissolute prince and was done to death by his chief minister 
with the aid of his slave-woman’s daughter. According to 
the computation of scholars, Sunga rule came to an end in 
Magadha in 72 b.c., but there is warrant for believing that the 
SuAgas continued to rule over a small kingdom till the con- 
quest of Northern India by the Andhras or Satavahanas. A 
Idng named BhSgabhadra is mentioned in the inscription on 
amSni«mi- * discovered at Besnagar near Sanchi in Central India. 
This pillar w'as really a standard of Vish^iu, surmounted by a 
figure of the mythical bird Garuda. It was dedicated by a 
Greek named Heliodora (Heliodoros), son of Diya (Dion), a 
native of Taxila, who came as an ambassador from King 
AiinSllikita (Antialkidas II) of Taxila to King Bhagabhadra 
Kimputra (i.c, the son of a princess of Benares). This Bhaga- 
bhadra is taken by some scholars to be the same as the Sunga 
king Bhigavata of the second pillar inscription at Besnagar. 


III. The Greek Kings of Bactria and India 

When Afghanistan and Baluchistan were ceded by Seleukos 
Nikator, Bactria remained a province of the Greek empire 
of Western Asia. During the reigns of Seleukos and his son 
Aiitiokbo.^ 1, Bactria remained quiet. But under Antiokhos 
n the Greeks of Bactria became independent under their 
SrpwrSiSr. Diodotos. The inhabitants of the hilly regions of 

Parthia revvjtcd at the same time. Under Seleukos II (246- 
zzfi n,c.) and Seleukos HI (226-223), the successors of 
Antk^khos II, the Seltucid emperors lost their hold on their 
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eaMcrn provinces. The creation of an independent 
state in Parthia between him and the empire of the Selcucidae Bactria. 
emboldened Diodotos to revolt. Seleukos II led an expedition 
to the East after the battle of Ancyra in 240 B.c. At this time 
Diodotos I had been succeeded by Diodotos 11 . Later on, 

Anti<,»kho3 III invaded Bactria about 212 B.c., but at that time gSraSldby 
Diodotos II had been defeated and killed by another Greek Antiokhos 
named Eothydemos. We do not know’ who this king was, and * ’ 
the only glimpse which we obtain of the state of affairs in 
Bactria is during the campaign of Antiokhos III — ^sumamed 
Magnus or “ the Great He invaded the kingdom of Parthia 
ami compelled its king, Arsakes III, to come to terms. In 
20S B.c. Antiokhos invaded Bactria. He crossed the River 
Arius (Hari Rud) by outmancEuvring Euthydemos. A 
battle was fought between the Bactrian and the other Greeks 
in which Antiokhos displayed great personal courage. Euthy- 
demos was frightened by the defeat and at once retreated to 
his capital, Zariaspa or Balkh. Antiokhos III besieged Baikh . 

for nearly two years, but at last he was obliged to raise the 
siege owing to a threatened Scythian invasion of his dominions. 

A treaty was concluded, and Antiokhos III appears to have 
given one of his daughters in marriage to Demetrios, the son 
and successor of Euthydemos. Antiokhos received provisions 
for his army and war elephants from Euthydemos, and crossed 
the Hindu-Kush to invade India. At this time the valley of the Antiokhoa 
Kabul River w’as ruled by a petty chief named Sophagasenos iSSiaf ® 
(Saubkdgyasetia), who submitted to Antiokhos and gave him Saubhs- 
some W’ar elephants. The latter now returned hastily to Meso- 
potamia through Arachosia, Drangiana, and Karmania. 

Under Euthydemos, Afghanistan was very soon conquered. 

His son Demetrios conquered a portion of Chinese Turkistan 
in the north, and also the Western Panjab. He was the first 
Greek king who used the Indian language, written in ICharosh^hl 
characters, along with the Greek language, on his coins. From 
this time onw’ards Greek coins usually bore inscriptions in two 
languages, Greek and Indian Prakrit. Demetrios is said to oeme- 
have founded a new city, or renamed the city of Sangala, **^***®' 
Euthydemia, in honour of his father. During his absence in 
India, the Greeks in Bactria revolted under an able genera] 
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nmiurn named Eukratidcs. The Greeks of Eastern Asia thus became 
divided, and Eukratides remained in possession of Bactria 
\yhilc Demetrios l>ecame king of the Panjab. There was a 
good deal of fighting between Demetrios and Eukratides, and 
after the former’s death Eukratides conquered the Panjab. 
Ruthy- Demetrios was succeeded by his son Euthydemos II. From 
4«mo«ix. Western historians of the period do not mention 

much alx>ut the history of the eastern Greeks. Parthia became 
a powerful rival of the Selcucidas, and the eastern Greeks of 
Aftia lost all touch with the western Greeks. This division led 
to the final downfall of the Greek power in Bactria and India, 
Three other Greek kings, who are known from their coins 
only, are associated by their coin-t\'pes with the dynasty 
^ founded by Euthydemos I. These are Agathocles and Panta- 
om Icon. Bo^ of these kings used Brahml or the pure Indian 
” alphabet on their coins, instead of Kharoshthi. The third 
etiBMi. named Antimakhos, who used Greek only. Another 

king named Demetrios II is also known from his coins. 
Euthydemos II and Demetrios II are regarded as the sons of 
Antimakhos I. 

Some time during the reign of Eukratides barbarian tribes 
invaded Bactria, They conquered the country lying to the 
north of the River Oxus. Soon afterwards they occupied the 
whole of Bactria. Eukratides was murdered by his son, who 
tevUSi*"* ** driven his chariot through his father’s blood, 

eactrta. At this time the Parthians also invaded Bactria and defeated 
Eukratides. The provinces of Aria and Arachosia were ceded 
to them. The invasions of the barbarians from the north and 
of the Parthiaixs from the west obliged the Greeks of Bactria 
to ask for help from the Selcucid king Demetrios II (146-140 
B.C.), Tribe after tribe of barbarians now invaded Northern 
tSu^Si ®*^*^*^^^* Some of them, such as the Sakae and the Sogdiani, 
f were driven to the south of the Oxus by the Asii, the Pasiani, 

the ’Fokhari, and the Sakarauli, according to Strabo. The 
Chinese historians have recorded that about the year 165 
8.C. the Hiungxiu or the Huns drove the Yueh-chi westward, 
displaced the Sse or the Sakas. The latter, driven 
fronT northern bank of the Jaxartes, fell upon the Greek 

BMtrsd. cities of Bactria and conquered the whole of Sogdiana, Bactria 
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was abandoned by the Greeks, who fell back upon Afghanistan 
and the Panjab. 

Eukratides was succeeded by his son Heliokies, who is Hcuokim. 
regarded by all scholars as the last Greek king of Bactria; 
at leiist he is the last ruler whose coins have been found 
to the north of the Hindu-Kush. He is also the last Greek 
king who struck coins on the Attic standard like Apollodotos 
and Antialkidas. The bronze coins of Hcliokles and the 
silver coins of Euthydemos were copied in large number by Scythians 
the Scythian barbarians, who had no coinage of their own. 

Hcliokles was succeeded by Apollodotos, who is mentioned 
on two occasions Jointly with Menander, by Western historians 
For this reason some scholars think that they belong to the 
same family, i.e. the family of Euthydemos. The coins of 
Apollodotos have been carried over long distances, and when Apoiio- 
the Greek author of the Periplus of the Red Sea came to***^®*' 
India, he found them in circulation in the bazaars of Broach 
in the ifirst centuiy A.D. The province of Sindh and 
peninsula of Kathiawad were conquered by the Greeks early of stadii 
in the second century B.c. Kathta- 

Menander w’as a of the Western Panjab, and his coins 
are not found in Ghazni, Slandahar, and Seistan, where the 
coins of Apollodotos are found in large numbers. After the 
conquest of the Western Panjab by the kings of the house of 
Eukratides, the kings of the dynasty of Euthydemos ruled over 
the Eastern Panjab. They are known from their coins only, the* 
Strato I, Dionysios, 2k)iIos, Hippostratos, Apollophanes belong 
to this dynasty. Among these coins some bear the name of 
a Greek queen named Agathokleia, from urhich it is evident 
that she was a princess by birth and was the mother of Strato 
I, The coins of Strato I at first bore his name jointly with that 
of his mother Agathokleia; but later on he struck coins for 
himself, and finally he issued coins jointly with his grandson, 

Strato II Philopator. To the same period belong the coins 
of Apollodotos II Philopator, Dionpios, and Zoilos. 

Eukratides was to some extent the contemporary of Apollo- 
dotos I, because the former restruck the coins of the latter, 
thus proving that the territory once occupied by Apollodotos I 
was later on conquered by Eukratides. In the conquered 
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territory was the city of Kapi^S, which lay between Kabul 
and Peshawar. By far the greatest king of the house of Euthy- 
Menander. demos was Menander, who left a deeper mark on Indian 
tradition than any other Greek king. He overran the whole 
of Northern and Western India, and, according to some, carried 
his raids as far east as Fataliputra. The Indian conquests of 
Greek’ kings, are attributed by Apollodorus to Demetrios and 
Menander, but they are ascribed to Apollodotos and Menander 
by Trogus Pompeius. It was Menander who carried the 
Greek arms as far south as Pattala near Karachi in the south- 
west and Fataliputra in the south-east. He has been identified 
with the “Milinda” mentioned in the MiUnda-panho as a 
contemporary of the Buddhist sage Nagasena. The coins of 
Menander belong to various types and are to be found all 
over North-vrestem and Central India. 

The Milinda^paHho, “the questions of Milinda”, is a Pali 
work dealing with the fundamental principles of Buddhist 
philosophy. It is written in the form of a dialogue between 
the king Milinda and the Buddhist teacher Nagasena. King 
Mmoda- represented as harassing the Buddhist monks by 

paftbo. puttmg religious puzzles to them. But Nagasena solves those 
puzzles. Milinda is said to have been attended by five hundred 
Greek (Yonaka) courtiers, the names of some of whom can 
still be recognized. Thus .Devamantriya is Demetrios and 
Anantakaya is Antiohhos, Milinda is said to have been bom 
in the village of Kalasi^ in the dvipa of Alasanda, The site 
of Kdlasi is unkno^^m, but Alasanda is . one of the towns 
founded by Alexander and named “ Alexandria after him. 
This Alasanda was two hundred Ycjanas distant from Sakala. 
2^* Plutarch S8j*s that Menander was a just and great king, and 
Mmnd«r that after his death the dries of his kingdom contended with 
each other for the honour of preserving his ashes. 

In the kingdom founded by Eukratidcs, Pushkalavati 
(Gr. Peukelaotis) was an important city. The coins of Dio- 
medes, Epander, Philoxenos, Artemidoros, and Peukelaos 
vrcre struck in this city. The Greek dynasties of India very 
shortly divided their kingdom into a number of city states, 
in irrutation of the city states of Greece proper, and this 
division shortly led to downfall. The barbarians, called SdhcA 
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b)’ the Greeks and Sahas by the Indians, soon conquered 
Afsthanistan. The cities of Kapi^S and Pushkateyati were 
occupied by them, but the descendants of Euthydemos con- 
tinued to rule over the Eastern Panjab, and those of Eukratides 
in the Upper Kabul valley. Of the latter dynasty Heliokles 
was succeeded by Antialkidas, Amyntas, and Hermeus. 
Hermeus was the last Greek king who ruled over Afghanistan, 
In some of his silver coins this king is associated with his 
queen Calliope, who, like Agathokleia, appears to have been 
a princess by birth. Hermeus was hemmed in on all sides by 
barbarians. The Sakas occupied Southern Afghanistan; 
Western Afghanistan was in the possession of the Pahlavas, 
while the northern frontier was threatened by the Yueh-chi. 
The coins of this king were imitated by the first Yueh-chi 
king, Kujula Kadaphisa. For this reason some scholars sup- 
posed at one time that Hermeus was the contemporary of 
Kujula Kadaphisa, but it is now recognized that Hermeus 
ceased to rule about fort}' years before the birth of Christ. 


IV. The Kanvas or the KSnvayanas 

According to the PuraQas, the ten iSunga kings were suc- 
ceeded by four BrShmapa kings of the Kl9\'a gotra. These 
four kings ruled for forty-five years, when the last of them, 
Su&rman, was overthrown by the first Satav 9 hana king, 

Simuka, after a reign of ten years. The Kapvas are spoken of tiw Ser- 
as “ the servants of the Suftgas ”, and their first king, Vasu- tSe^iA- 
deva, is said to have ruled for nine years, his son Bhtlmimitra 
for fourteen }'eam, his grandson Nirayapa for twelve years. 

The Pura^ distinctly state that the entire Sufiga Empire did 
not pass into the hands of the KSpvas. Some of the Sungas 
continued to rule over portions of Northern India till the ®®p*»** 
final conquest of Northern India by the Sata^-ahanas. The 
Scholars think that the KaQva dynasty came to an end about tenT*" 
28 B.C., when portions of Northern India were included in the 
empire of the Sstav 3 hanas. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE DRAVIDIAN DYNASTIES OF THE SOUTH 


I. The Chetis. of Kalinga 
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Some time after Asoka*s death Kalinga regained its indepen- 
dence. The only reliable account of Kalinga which we possess 
is derived from the Hathigumpha inscription of the great 
conqueror Kharavela, of the Cheti dynasty. The boundary 
of KaliAga varied at different times. At the time of its greatest 
e.\tent it included the whole of the province of Orissa and the 
northern Sarkars, as well as the district of Midnapur in Bengal. 
Ordinarily it included the low land below the Eastern Ghats, 
betw’een the mouths of the rivers Mahanadi and Godavari. 

The Hathigumpha inscription is a record of the first thirteen 
years of Kharavela’s reign, and appears to have been incised 
in the fourteenth year. Some scholars believe, and others 
deny, that the sixteenth line of this inscription contains a date 
in the Maurya era. The accession of Kharavela, according 
to Mr, K, P. Jayaswal, took place in 183 b.c. As Elharavela 
ascended the throne when he was twenty-four years old, he 
appears to have been born in 207 b.c. 

The record supplies us with many important facts about 
the history of India. In the first place we get a glimpse into 
the life and training of Indian princes in the second century 
B.C., or, as others hold, in the first century b.c. Kharavela was 
installed as heir-apparent in his fifteenth year. After nine 
years he ascended the throne. While heir-apparent he was 
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trained in writing, mathematics, law, and finance. In the KbBm- 
second year of his reign Kharavela sent an army consisting 
of infantry, cavalry, chariots, and elephants to the west. 

This army reached the Western Deccan, where the River invasion 
Krishna rises, and attacked the town of Mushika. The third n USS*. , 
year was spent in rejoicings, and in the fourth he caused 
the Rathikas and Bhojakas of the Central and Northern 
Deccan to submit to him. In the fifth year of his reign he 
re*excavated a canal excavated by a king of the Nanda dynasty Puwic 
one hundred and three years earlier, and extended it as far 
as his capital city. He is also said to have performed the 
Rajasuya ceremony in the same year. During the eighth year 
of his reign King Kharavela began his series of campaigns in 
Northern India. In that year, he crossed the jungle country 
lying between Orissa and South Bihar and defeated the army 
of Magadha in the battle of Gorathagiri, or the Barabar Hills, 
in the Gaya District, and harassed Rajagfiha, the old capital 
of Magadha. Demetrios had advanced as far as Pataliputra First 
after occupying Midhyamika (near Chitor) and Ssketa (or|^*“*^**® 
Ayodhya), but Kharavela^s invasion compelled him to retire 
to Mathura, After the campaign of the ninth year Kharavela 
became rich enough to give away horses, elephants, and 
chariots, and to build a palace called Mahavijaya^ ** the great 
conquest Three million eight hundred thousand coins, 
evidently of copper, were required for the building of this 
palace. In the tenth year Kharavela invaded Northern India, 
or Bharatavarsha, once more and obtained great wealth, 

The next year saw the army of Kalinga in the north-eastern 
provinces of India tinder the command of Kharavela. He 
terrorked the inhabitants’ of Magadha. The governor of 
Magadha, who is called Bahasatimita, was obliged to sue for 
peace, and ICharavela carried away in triumph the image of a 
Jain Ttriha^kara which had been removed by a Nanda king 
from Kalinga to IVIagadha. In the thirteenth year of his reign PaU of 
Kharavela subdued the king of the Fedyas of the south and 
obtained great wealth from him. In the same year he built 
caves for the residence of Jain ascetics on the Kumari Parvata^ 
i.e. Udayagiri Hill. The dwelling-place of the Jain ascetics 
excavated by ELharavela is the biggest excavation on Udayagiri 




Rock-cut Jain Monastery— excavated by KhSravela, King of Kalinga, in the 2nd century B.C.--on Khandagiri hill, Puri district 
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Hill and is now popularly known as “ the cave of the Queen^s 
Light ”, “ Ranl-mir-gumpha KhSravek was a Jain and a 
great patron of Jainism. He was a man of KaliAga, of pure 
Dravidian origin, who succeeded in destroying the remnants 
of the power left to the Sungas in Magadha, and who com- 
pelled Pushyamitra to seek refuge in the middle country. 

We do not know anything about Kalihga after the death 
of Kharavela. Magadha most probably remained unmolested 
for more than a century after that event, and continued to be 
ruled by the viceroys of the Sungas and, later on, by the 
ICarivas. Kalihga itself fell under the power of the Satavahanas, 
and the southern part of it, near the mouth of the Godavari, 
became a part of the Satavahana Empire. 


11. The Satavahanas of the Kanarese Country 

Some time in the beginning of the second century before 
the birth of Christ, Simuka, an inhabitant of the modern 
district of Bellary, in the Madras Presidency, founded a king- 
dom which was destined to become one of the most important 
empires of India. The chronologies given in the Pura^ias state 
that Simuka was the contemporary of the last Kariva king, 
Su^rman. But the script of the inscriptions of his brother hana«. 
Krishna and his nephew Sri-Satakarnl at Nanaghat prove 
beyond doubt that Simuka could not have dethroned the last 
Ka?Lva king in the last quarter of the first centiir}^ before the 
birth of Christ. The kingdom of Simuka lay in the district of 
Bellary, but very soon he conquered the wild Maratha tribes 
of the Western Deccan, During the reign of Simuka ’s brother 
Krishna, the Nasik district formed a part of the Satavahana 
kingdom, and during the next reign the kings had occupied 
the fertile western coast land, called the Konkan, and were 
regarded as lords of the entire Deccan plateau. 

In their inscriptions the Satavahanas mlaim to be Brahmarias, 
but evidently they were of Dravidian origin, and later on they 
intermarried with the non-Indian satraps of Kathiaw’ad and 
Gujarat. In spite of the adherence of the Satavahana kings to 
the orthodox Indo-Arv’an faith, the account of them given in vahanas 
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the PurS^kas is very unreliable, and during the earlier period 
the S^itavShanas or the Andhras, as they are called in the 
Pura^uts, could not have ruled over Magadha or any part of 
Northern India, The Satavahana occupation of Northern 
India could not have lasted for more than three-quarters of 
a century, and must have ended with the Scjrthian conquest 
of Northern India. Chronologies which accept 28 b.c. as the 
date of the conquest of Magadha by Simuka go directly 
against the evidence of the Nanaghat and Nasik inscriptions. 
The period of nile assigned in the Purarias to the SStavahanas 
(three or four centuries) includes all the kings of this dynasty, 
even those who reigned in the Kuntala country, i.e. the 
Vanavfisi District of Northern Mysore. One of the later 
SatavShana kings, Gautamfputra SatakarriT, claims to be “the 
Brahmaipia ” and the destroyer of the pride of the 
Kiags, Kshatriyas, This dynasty of the Dravidian kings was there- 
fore regarded as hostile to such kings as claimed Kshatriya 
descent. 

Nothing is known about the first king, Simuka. He was 
succeeded by his brother Ka^ha or Kfishna, in whose reign 
one of the caves of the Pa^du-Le^a group (near Nasik) was 
excavated, Ka^dia was succeeded by his nephew Sri-Sata- 
kar^i, the son of Simuka. Sri-Satakar^u was a follower of the 
orthodox Indo-Aryan faith. His queen, Nayanika, performed 
many sacrifices and gave away large sums of money and many 
^ifcgiuit She inscribed a record of her deeds in a cave at the 

xttconis. top of the Nana Pass, which was one of the principal passes of 
the Western Ghats, and led to the more fertile coast lands of 
the Konkan. In this cave statues of the three kings. Queen 
Nayanika, het father the Maratha chief Tra^akayira, the 
princes Hakusiri and Satavahana were carved out of the solid 
rock. These statues disappeared long ago, but the inscriptions, 
which Mrved as labels, have survived to our times. The 
mmes in these inscriptions and those given in the Purau^ 
serve to identify the Hynasty to which Simuka and Kanha 
belonged. In the Pura^^s these kings are called Andhras, 
ovtgtwa Andhra country lies on the eastern coast, for a 

long time it W’as supposed that the Satavahanas conquered 
vsteMt. Western India from the eastern coast. The discovery of two 
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inscriptions in the Bellary District has proved that there was 
in that district a province called the Satofoahanl-hdra^ which 
must have been the original home of the Satavahanas. The 
inscriptions of the earliest kings also prove that the centre 
of Satavahana power was confoed to the Western Deccan 
and Eastern Malava up to the birth of Christ. The Puraigias 
called the Satavahana kings Andhras because they conquered 
Magadha marching from the Andhra or Telugu country. 

Srl-^atakarm, the third king of the dynasty, was the real 
founder of the greatness of his line. He was the contemporary, 
to some extent, of Pushyamitra of the iSunga d3masty and of 
Kharavela of Kalinga. He performed the horse-sacrifice twice 
and defeated the Sungas. He conquered a portion of M^ava Conquests 
and issued coins in his own name. It appears that from this Sstakuvi. 
time Western Malava, with its capital Ujjayini or Ujain, passed 
away from the hands of the Sungas. tJpon the do^^all of the 
Suftgas, Eastern Malava, with its capital Vidi^a or Bhilsa, was 
also conquered by the Satavahanas. Half a century later the 
Satavahanas occupied some parts of Northern India by over- 
throwing the last Kariva king, Su^arman. 

At this time the Satavahanas were at the apex of their 
power. But their northern dominions were soon to 6e con- 
quered by an alien race. Early in the first century b.c. the 
Sakas drove them out of Malava, and in the latter part of that 
century out of Maharashtra. A Scythian governor ruled over 
Rajputana and Malava, while a second governor was placed of the 
in charge of Northern Konkan and the Western Deccan, Deci^™ 
The Satavahanas were driven to the south of the Bhima and 
became once more rulers of a southern kingdom, which, 
however, extended from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. 

The re\'ival of their power in the first century a.d. and their 
long wars with the western satraps belong to a later period 
of Indian history. 

III. The Tamil Kingdom 

In the dawn of history, the Tamil kingdom extended over 
the greater part of the Madras Presidency. On the north 
it extended as far as Tirupati, and on the south as far as Cape 
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Comorin. Towards the west it extended as far as Mahe, near 
Cannaiujre. The Malayalam language had not yet become 
separate. This country was divided into three kingdoms. 
The Patidyas ruled over the greater part of the modern dis- 
tricts of Madura and Tinnevelly. Their first capital was 
Kolkai, on the Tamrapar^a River; later on it was removed to 
Madura. The Chola kingdom lay on the eastern coast, to the 
Ti» north of the Paridya kingdom, and contained the districts 
from Trichinopoiy to Tanjore. Its capital was Urai3mr or 
old Trichinopoiy, and the great port of the kingdom lay at 
the mouth of the Kaveri. Another of its principal towns was 
Th$ K^chi or Conjeeveram. The Chera or Kerala kingdom 
consisted of the modern district of Malabar, and the states 
of Cochin and Travancore. Its capital was at Vanji near 
Cochin, and the principal ports were Tondi near Quilon, 
Muchiri or Huziris, Palaiyur near Chowghat, and Vaikkarai 
near Koltayam. The differeiii laces of people living in this 
countiy were a mixture of the descendants of Negrito fisher- 
men, the Austric bowmen, and the Dravidians. The Paipidya 
king claimed to be descended from a tribe called the Mayar; 
the Chola kings are said to have belonged to the tribe called 
“ the men of the sea ” (Tiraiyar). In the time of the Chola king 
Karikala, another Tiraiyan dynasty was ruling at Conjeeve- 
ram. The Chera kings claimed to be descended from the 
Vanavar tribe. Nothing is knowm about these tribes. Later 
on Indo-Arj'an genealogies were provided for the kings of 
all three provinces. ’ 

Even in the first century b.c. very little Indo-Aryan influence 
oSwSSu* penetrated to the extreme south. Some Brahmara colonists 
settled in the DranJian countries and intermarried with the 
priest-caste of the natives, but on the whole they made very 
little impression on the masses. Their teachings were counter- 
balanced by the influence of the Jains and the Buddhists, who 
gained more devotees on account of the resemblance of their 
tenets to the now lost Dravidian religion. 

Dravidian society was wrell organized and was divided 
Moiuirciiy. according to intelligence and wealth. The S3^tem of govern- 
ment was monarchical, but the kings were very greatly in- 
fluenced by the Five Great Assemblies, bodies representa- 
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tive of the five classes of society The unit of the state Maritime 
was the village community, and representatives of villages ^®**^*y* 
met in a district assembly which possessed considerable power 
over the management of local affairs. The Pa^idyas and the 
Cholas were maritime peoples, and the first Roman emperor, 
Augustus Cajsar, is said to have received an embassy from h 
Pandya king. In the beginning of the Christian era we find 
Peru-nar-killi as the king of the Cheras and Nedun-j6ral-4dan 
as the ruler of the Cholas. They fought with each other and 
were killed. Peni-nar-killi was succeeded by his son Ilafi- 
jet-4enni, and Nedun-jeral-adan by his son Karikala. At 
this time the Cholas became the leading power in the south, 
and Karikala defeated an allied army of the Cheras and the 
Pa^dyas. He made his capital at Kaveri-pattana and pro- 
tected it from the floods by a high embankment. After his macy. 
death the Chola power declined; but after some time Kari- 
kala’s grandson, Nedu-mudu-killi, gained victory over the 
Paridyas and the Cheras. In his time the capital, Kaveri- 
pattana, was destroyed by a flood, and the great Choja land- 
lords rose in rebellion. The Chera king Adan II had married 
a daughter of Karikala, and their son Senguttuvan came to the 
aid of his kinsmen, with the result that the Chola rebels were ^ 
twice defeated in battle. Under Senguttuvan, the Cheras 
became the supreme power in the south. His successor, Sey, 
was defeated by the Pandya king Nedun-4eliyan II, and the 
Pandyas became the premier power in Southern India and 
remained so until the rise of the Pallava foreigners in the 
third or fourth century A.D. 

The western part of the Indian Peninsula, which is now 
known by the name of Deccan, remained inhabited by un- 
civilized Dravidian tribes and aboriginals. The modem origin of 
Marathas are the product of this racial interfusion and still 
retain many Dravidian characteristics in their social system 
and their primitive worship. The Brahmanas of this country 
as well as the western coast-land incorporated the priestly 
classes of many foreigners. The Gujarati Brahmaiias, according 
to some scholars, contain a very large Mesopotamian element, western 
•while the Kmkanastha or Chittapdvana Brahmarias of the ma^'s. 
southern Konkan appear to be an alien race. Whatever be 
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the truth of these theories, there cannot be any doubt about 
the fact that colonies of northern Brahmarias assimilated into 
their caste the magicians and priests of the local inhabitants. 
The MarathSs appear to be the same as the Bhqjakas and the 
Rafhikas of the inscriptions, and were very much behind the 
pure Dravidians of the extreme south in civilization and 
TiMM«ri- culture. They fell an easy prey to the invasion of the Dravi- 
Smldifl? dians under the Satav^anas and remained subject to them 
for several centuries. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE IRRUFnON OF THE BARBARIANS INTO 
NORTHERN INDIA 

L The Sakas 

The Sakas, whom the Greek writers call Sakai or SakarauU, 
were perhaps the same people as the Soghdi or the original 
inhabitants of Trans-Oxiana in the second century b.c. Some 
time after 165 b.c. the coimtry to the north of the Oxus was 
conquered by the Yueh-chi. The Sakas thus dislodged 
gradually migrated to the south of the Oxus and settled down 
in the Greek provinces of Aria (Herat), Arachosia (Kabul), 
Gedrosia (Kandahar), and Drangiana (Seistan). The last two, 
together i^ ith Sindh, gradually became known as the Saha-- 
siana to the Iranians and the Saiadvipa to the Aryans. The 
Sakas, who are culled Sse by the Chinese historians, gradually 
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acquired a veneer of polish by closer contact with the Indo- 
Aryans and Indo-Greeks of Afghanistan. Their kings assumed 
the Indian title of MahSraja and the corresponding Greek 
title ** Basileus 

One of the earliest Saka kings, Maues or Moa, struck coins Maues. 
in exact imitation of Demetrius a Greek king of Bactria and 
India. His coins are fotmd all over Afghanistan and the 
Western Panjab. In his time the Western Panjab was governed 
by a governor or satrap. Western India was conquered early 
in his reign and was governed by a separate satrap. Four other 
Saka kings are known from their coins. They are named Azes 
I, Azilises, Azes II, and Aspavarman the Strategos. Liaka- 
Ku^ulaka was the satrap of Moa at Taxila. From the fact that The 
he was succeeded by his son Patika, it appears that the rule laSa.®* 
of the Scythian emperors in India was neither lasting nor very 
effective. At the same time another family of satraps was 
ruling over Mathura and the adjoining districts. Ranjubula, 
the great satrap of Mathura, was succeeded by his son The 
Sodasa, who was a contemporary of Patika. Ranjubula of MSfSra®* 
Mathura, and Nahapana, the satrap of Maharashtra, assumed giccOT. 
royal titles along with the title of satrap, and were therefore 
independent monarchs. Certain other satraps of Taxila, such 
as Zeionises, struck coins and most probably became indepen- 
dent. The rule of the early Scythian monarchs came to an 
end shortly after their, conquest of the Panjab. Their do- 
minions in India proper were divided among the satraps or 
governors of the provinces, and in Afghanistan proper they 
were dispossessed by a Parthian dynasty. Maues reigned in 
the last quarter of the second century B.c, One of his 
successors, Azes I, founded an era, probably beginning with Azes i. 
the date of his coronation, in the beginning of the first 
century B.c. The coins of Azilises are the finest ever struck 
by Saka monarchs. Azes II was associated in his coins with a 
general {strategos) named Aspavarman and a king named Sasas. 

These two princes were the last independent kings of the Saka 
tribe. The era of Azes was current in the Western Panjab in The Era of 
the third quarter of the first century A.D., when the chiefs of 
the Kushan tribe of the Yueh-chi had already conquered the 
whole of Afghanistan and the Panjab. 
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The Sakas were overthrowa by the combined pressure of 
the Yueh-chi from the north and the Parthians from the west. 
Stbi***^**^ In tlie middle of the second century b.c. the Parthian kings 
Phraates II (138-128 b.c.) and Artabanus I (128-133 B.c.) 
were defeated by the Scjthians, but the Persians succeeded 
in defeating the Saka invasions of Persia proper under Mithra- 
dates II (123-S8 B.C.), In the middle of the first century 
^thians. Parthians under Vonones succeeded in driving the 

* fiaka kings out of Afghanistan and the Western Panjab, but 
the Saka .satraps of Mathura and Western India continued to 
rule uninterruptcdlv till their overthrow by the Kushans in 
the north and the batavahanas in the south. The narrative of 
the events of their rule belongs properly to the chapter on the 
Kushans and the revival of Satavahana power. 


11. The Indo-Parthians 

The earlier kings of the Indo-Parthian dynasty are known 
from their coins only. Modern writers call them Indo- 
account of the Iranian form of their names and 
KSthian Iranian appearance of their kings in their coin portraits. 

' It is also possible that the Indo-Parthians were really Sakas 
who had been Persianized by long contact with the Iranians. 

The history of the Indo-Parthian kings is still imperfectly 
known. They are usually divided into two groups. The 
vonom. first group begins with Vonones, whom some regard as a king 
of pure Parthian extraction. Vonones assumed the title of 
*‘The great king of kings ”, which remained in abeyance in 
Parthia itself. The djmasty of Vonones consisted of two of 
his brothers and a nephew. The brothers, Spalahores and 
Spalyri8es,and the nephew, Spalagadsttnes,were associated with 
him in the coinage of his dynasty. WTiile the name Vonones 
is Persian, the other names have a Scythian sound. The most 
important coins of this dynasty are those which bear the name 
of the suzerain on one side and the subordinate chief on the 
other side. One of the coins of Spalyrises is struck with 
iSSTslLiy. ^ ^*^8 named Azes. Some scholars think 

riM«. that this .\zes is a king of the Parthian dynasty, but it is more 
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probable -that the last king of the dynasty of Maues was 
obliged to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Indo-Parthian 
king. Azes II is thought by certain scholars to have been 
ruling towards the close of the first century b.c. 

The kings of the second Indo-Parthian group are believed to 
have succeeded the satraps of the first dyjiasty. The first of 
their number was Gondopharnes or Vindaphari)ia. It is now phOTea. 
generally recognized thstt this king ruled from a.d. 19 to 45. 

One of his inscriptions is dated in the year 103 of an unknown 
era which corresponded with the year 26 of his reign. Gondo- 
pharnes succeeded to the dominions of the Sakas and Indo- 
Parthians in Eastern Persia and in North-western India. From 
his coins we know that he was also associated with the same 
sirategos or general, Aspavarman, as Azes II. Gondopharnes 
was at one time the subordinate of a king named Ortiiagnes, 
and he was associated with another king named Gudana. 

The name Orthagnes is Persian, its real form being “ Vere- 
thragna ”, “ the victorious ” or “ the slayer of enemies ”. 
Gondopharnes struck coins either alone or with his nephew His coin- 
Abdagases, and with his general Aspavarman and his nephew 
Sasas. He is associated in Christian legends with the Apostle 
St. Thomas. According to this story, St. Thomas was sold by 
Jesus Christ to a merchant named Habban and travelled with incUa!^* ” 
him to the court of King Gondopharnes, who ordered him to 
build a palace. Instead of spending the king’s money on, the 
palace, St. Thomas spent it on acts of charity, for which he 
and the merchant Habban were cast into prison. 'W'hile they Thomas, 
were in prison, the king’s brother Gad died, and was shown 
the heavenly palace by the angels. Gad was restored to life, 
and finally both King Gondopharnes and his brother Gad 
were converted to Christianity. Gondopharnes w^as succeeded 
by Pakores, and then the dynasty was overthrown by the 
Kushans or the Yueh-chi. 


III. The Great Kushans 

In or about the year 165 B.c. a war broke out between two 
nomad tribes living on the borders of the Chinese Empire, 
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the Yueh-chi and the Hiung-nu (Huns). In this war the 
Yueh-chi were defeated and forced to march westward. On 
the way they met another nomad tribe named the Wu-sun. 
In the fight which followed, the Wu-sun were defeated and 
Miamtioa their chief Nan-teou-mi*was killed. The Yueh-chi, marching 
w’cstwards, defeated the iSakas or the Sok of Trans-Oxiana 
and drove them into Bactria. But in the meantime Kwen-mo, 
the son of Nan-teou-mi, had grown up, and under him the 
Wu-sun defeated the Yueh-chi and drove them out of Ta-hia 
or Bactria. This account of the migrations of the Yueh-chi 
is derived from the writings of the Chinese ambassador, 
Chang-kien, who visited Bactria in or about 125 B.c. 

The next mention of the Yueh-chi is to be found in Pan-ku^s 
history of the first Han dynasty of China. At this time the 
Yueh-cfji had given up their nomadic habits and settled down 
Bactria. They had become divided into five tribes: (i) 
TribM, the Ilicu-mi, (2) the Chouang-mo, (3) the Kouei-chouang, 
(4) the Hi-thun, and (5) the Kao-fu. We find in the history 
of the second Han dynasty of China, that nearly a century 
after the di\ision of the Yueh-chi into the five tribes, the chief 
^ ' of the Kouei-chouang tribe, Kiu-tsiou-kio, attacked and 
subjugated the four other tribes and made himself the master 
of the kingdom, which vras called Kouei-chouang, after his 
tribal designation. We know now from coins that the real 
name of the Kouei-chouang was Khushana or Kushan, and 
that the chief who united the five tribes was named Kujula 
phiM. Kadaphisa, which was written Kozoulo E^dphises in Greek. 
The tribes of the Yueh-chi are called Yavuga (Jfahgau) on 
their coins. 

Kujula Kadaphisa died at the age of eighty and was suc- 
cecded by his son Yen-kao-ching, also called Vima Kadaphisa, 
who conquered India. From the accounts preserved by the 
Chinese historians, we learn that the Yueh-chi tribes were 
united into a single kingdom in the last decades of the first 
century B.c. Kujula Kadaphisa was to some extent the con- 
temporary of Gondophames and his successor. The Kushan 
SumfiMt appears to have been extended into Afghanistan and 

Baluchistan in the first half of the first century aj)., and 
into the Panjab in the third quarter of that century. At first 
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the Kushans remained unknown to the Indian peoples. Their 
names and titles were not understood in India proper, and 
consequently, even after their conquest of N<^rthern India, the 
Indians could not mention their names and titles in their 
inscriptions. In a Kharoshtihl inscription discovered at 
Panjtar* in the North-western Frontier Provinces, the name 
of the king is omitted, but he is called “ the great king of the 
Kushana family Similarly, in the year 136 of the era 
founded by Azes, air inscription was incised on a silver plate 
at Taxila, in which also the reigning king is not named, but 
is simply mentioned as ^^the great king, king of kings, the 
son of the gods, of the Kusha^ia family 

The Kushans or Khusha^as are nrentioned in later inscrip- 
tions as w^ell as on the coins of a group of kings who are now 
known as ** the great Kushan ** emperors. They begin with 
Vima Kadaphisa and end with Vasudeva I. The coins of Vima 
Kadaphisa are found all over Northern India, and it is certain 
that his kingdom extended as far as the United Provinces. 

Most probably he ruled India by his generals and viceroys. 

The coins of this king were struck in gold and copper. He 
had most probably become a Hindu, as on his coins we find 
a figure of Siva standing by the side of his bull. Vima Kadaphisa 
used the title “ The great king, king of kings, the Liord of all a HinSiu. 
people, the Great Lord He used the Greek language and 
script on one side and the Indian language and script on the hi® Title#, 
other side of his coins. His father or predecessor did not use 
any royal title. In his coins he is called simply “ Kozoulo 
Kadphises of the Kusha^tas ”, or ** Kujula KLasa of the Kushana 
tribe The assumption of imperial titles by Vima Kadaphisa 
indicates that after his accession he made an end of the Saka 
and Parthian kingdoms in Afghanistan and the Panjab. 

The most important person among the great Kushans 
was the Emperor Kamshka I, who was the successor of Vima 
Kadaphisa. We do not know the relationship between these Ke^ishke. 
two kings, but most probably Ka^iishka was not the son of 
Vima Kadaphisa. Kanishka I was tlie founder of the greatness 
of the Kushan empire in Asia. He defeated the Parthian kings 
and also occupied the whole of Central Asia by defeating the 
Chinese. An era was counted from the day of his coronation 
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whicli subsequently became known as the Saka 
era. During his reign the whole of Northern India as far 
* as Pafalipatra and Bodh-Gaya was included in the Kushan 
Empire. A great satrap or viceroy (Mafiakshatrapa) ruled over 
Northern India from Mathura. We know the name of one 
such satrap who ruled in the year a.d. 81. He was Khara- 
SfttraiMi. Together with his subordinate, the satrap Vanaspara, 

he dedicated an image of the Bodhisattva Gautama at Benares 
in the third year of the reign of Ka^ishka. We do not know 
as yet \^ho ruled over Malava as the satrap of Ka^ishka I, but 
it is quite possible that one of the satraps of that country was 
Chashfana, whom the Greeks called Tiastanes> and who was 
a contemporary of the S§tav 5 hana king Pulumavi. 

Ka^iishka I is regarded by the northern Buddhists as one 
of the greatest patrons of Buddhism. He is said to have con- 
vened the fourth or last great council of the Buddhist theo- 
logians, to settle the disputed points of their religion. This 
F^rtb conference is said to have met in Kashmir or Jullundur. 
Grt«t The Buddhist elder who presided over this congregation is 
called PSnSva in the books of the Northern Buddhists. The 
decrees of the council were written on sheets of copper and 
placed in a stone chest inside a Buddhist stupa. These writings 
have not been discovered as yet. Though Ka:^ishka I is claimed 
as a great patron of Buddhism, it has been proved by modem 
J'csearch that he venerated the gods of many religions. On 
jjjWou* his coins wt find images of Greek gods, Zoroastrian deities, 
and some of the Babylonian gods. Images of Buddha and 
Siva appear very rarely on them. It is quite possible that 
Ka^ishka 1 adopted Buddhism late in life; but it is certain 
that he did not succeed in making it the state religion per- 
manently, because Zoroastrian deities also appear on the coins 
of Huvishka, one of his successors. 

Ka^hka was a great warrior. He had to fight hard to keep 
together the dominions to which he succeeded. His 
SilSfS prmcipal struggles were with the Chinese. The Chinese con- 
quered Kashgar and Khotan in the middle of the second 
century b.c. Later on, when the Yueh-chi became power- 
ful, they lost their western dominions. In the beginning 
of the Christian era, in a.d. 8, Chinese communication 
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with Central Asia had ceased. In a.d. 23 Chinese influence 
in Kashgar and Khotan had been reduced to nothing, and tn^<JcntrAi 
for the next fifty years China was deprived of her newly 
conquered territories in Central Asia. In aj>. 73, five years 
before the accession of Katiishka I, the Chinese viceroy Pan- 
chao attacked Central Asia once more and fought with the 
Kushans up to a.d. ro2. He carried the Chinese flag right up 
to the borders of Persia. In a.d. 87 the great Kiishan emperor 
assumed the title of “The son of Heaven ” (Devaputra), which 
the Chinese emperors regarded as their exclusive monopoly. 
Ka^ishka I demanded a Chinese princess in marriage. This 
proposal was regarded as an insult, and Pan-chao arrested the 
Kushan envoy. After the year 22 of the Saka era, i.e. a.d. ioo, 
Ka^ishka I made Vasishka king of India in his stead, and 
crossed the Pamirs to fight the Chinese. The result of Ka- 
nishka's expedition against Cliina was disastrous. He was 
completely defeated and purchased peace by agreeing to pay 
tribute to “ The Son of Heaven 

Vasishka did not issue any coins in his own name, but he 
was regarded by the Indians as the reigning emperor. In the 
year 24 of the Kushan era a stone post of the horse-sacrifice 
(Aivamedha) was dedicated in Mathura. On this stone post vtsishka. 
Vasishka is mentioned as the reigning emperor. In the year 
28 of the Kushan era, i.e. a.d. 106, Vasishka is mentioned as 
the reigning emperor in an inscription on a Buddhist image 
dedicated in that year at Sanchi in Northern Malava. In the 
year 41 of the Kushan era, i.e. a.d. 119, Ka^tishka I returned JJJhan 
to India, and is mentioned as the reigning emperor in an 
inscription discovered in the Peshaw^ar District. After Vasishka, indu. 
Huvishka w^as made the Viceroy of India, but on the return nuvishica 
of Kanishka I he seems to have resigned his position. After viceroy, 
the year 41, and up to the year 60 of the Kushan era, Huvishka 
ruled alone, and appears to have succeeded Kanishka I after 
his death. 

Some scholars regard Vima Kadaphisa as the founder of the 
Kushan era and as the Kushan king who was defeated by the 
Chinese. Others consider that K -Irishka’s reign ended in the 5 £ortei 
year a8 of the Kushan era, and regard the K.i^iishka men- 
tioned in the inscription of the year 41 as Kamshka II. Ac- * 

(B568) F 
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cording to this theory, Ka^ushka I came to the throne in 
An, 120 and the Kushan empire in Central Asia was re- 
established in An. 124. Kanishka I was succeeded, according 
to this theory, by Vasishka, Huvishka, Kanishka II, and 
again by Huvishka. There is, however, no valid reason for 
supposing that the Kanishka of the inscription of the year 41 
is a different king from Ka?ishka I. 

Some time after his return from Central Asia, Kanishka 
found it necessary to engage in a further expedition to that 
district, and this time he defeated Pan-Yang, the son of Pan- 
chao. The campaign was carried on by Huvishka, and Central 
Asia was jSnally lost to the Chinese Empire. According to 
SSn 5 tradition, Ka^iishka 1 was murdered by one of his generals 
th* ^ or ministers during his second campaign in Qentral Asia, 
Kwhm. Kapishka’s empire included the whole of Northern India 
gjjj* f* from Persia to the borders of Bengal. It included the northern 
A*’* part of Western India, such as Malava and Sindh. Outside 
^ India his empire included Kashgar, Khotan, and Yarkand, and 
he spent the best years of his life in the conquest and reconquest • 
of these regions. After the final conquest of Central Asia he 
kept some hostages of the kings of these countries in Afghani- 
stan and the Panjab. He was finally succeeded by Huvishka, 
who is generally regarded as his son. 

Ka3[iishka t founded the city of Kanishkapura near Baramula 
gj^uh- in Kashmir, and this town is still called Kanispor. He built 
Wtote outside the gate of the city of Peshawar a huge stupa and 
Buddha** which he placed the relics of Buddha. The 

* ruins of this stUpa were excavated in 1910, when fragments 
of Buddha’s bones and a relic casket of bronze were discovered. 
Muthurs, Mathura the Jain religion flourished during the reign of 
Ka:(]ulshka I, and many Buddhist and Jain images were made 
by the local artists. Ka^dshka employed Indian Greeks as 
Gaa^an architects, and his stupa at Peshawar was built by a Greek 
named Agesilaos, Like Vima Kadaphisa, Ka^hka I used 
the Greek and Persian language in the Greek script on his 
Kaulsh- corns, 

i^oncde Na^^shka’s claim to be remembered by posterity rests not 
ao much on his military expeditions and conquests as on his 
acc. ’ patronage of learning and of Buddhism. The stories told 
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about the king’s convcmtm und his suh^toqncnt ytA hr 
Buddhism have so much rcsc!n}>laricc U* tJic Athhx legends 
that it is diificiilt to decide liow far they are records of arui.il 
faetd \Vhsite\er may he the value of these stories, the ttrsti- 
mony of coins und epigraphs undouhtedh shows that at some 
time during his huig career Kai>ishka was converted to Biul- 
dhism, and that he soon showed the zeal of a convert . i !e l^uilt 
at Purushpura (modern Peshawar) the celdwated Z'ihfmi which 
in succeeding centuries inspired the awe and admiration of all. 
lie convoked the last great council of the Buddhist ecclesiastics. 

The ctmncil mot in Kashmir, about 500 delegates attending. 

The great ixirharian king was a patnm of learning also. His 
Imperial court was adorned by IVsva, As\aght>slui. Vasuinitra, 

Charaka, and varitjiis other distinunished scholar.’^. 

Huvishka is known from his inscriptirms to have ruled, with Ha%ishk». 
interruptions, from the year 33 to the }'car 60 of the Kushan 
era (a.d. iii to 138). Within this period lie appears to have 
retired to the background for three or four years, when 
Ka](>ishka I returned to India. His empire included North 
India from Afghanistan in the west to Bodh-Gaya in the east. 

We do not know’ anything about the history of Central Asia 
during his reign, but from the silence of the Chinese historians 
about the provinces of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan after 
the year A.D. 124, we can easily infer that the Chinese armies 
had been driven out of Central Asia. Similarly, in India Ewpir*. 
proper, we do not know w*hether Malava formed a part of his 
dominion. In a.d. 130 Cutch was being ruled by an indepen- 
dent king, Rudradaman I, the grandson of Chashfana. 
Rudradaman I had conquered the whole of Malava and 
Western India before the year 72 of the Kushan era, i.e. 

A.D. 150. From this fact it can be gleaned that during the last 
years of Huvishka’s reign the Kushan empire in India w’as 
convulsed by civil wars and rev’olution. After a.d. 138 vve 
do not know anything about the successors of Huvishka till* 
A.D.155, when we find a king named Yasudeva I on the throne. 

Huvishka was a great patron of Buddhism, and he built a 
Buddhist monastery and temple at Mathura. In Kashmir he 
built a city called, after himself, Huvishkapura, which still 

» V. A. Smith, Early History of India, (4th ed.), p. aSo. 
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RifCtoifis, cxfcta Ihjshkur nr Ushkur. His coins are known in two 
metals only, and on them he used the Persian language and the 
Greek script exclusively. On his coins we find the images of 
a large number of gods, among whom may be mentioned 
Balnylonian, Greek, ^roastrian, and Indian deities. 

Huvishka was succeeded by Vasudeva I after an interval 
ThtGnp, of nearly fourteen years. Nothing is known of this period. 
Most probably there was a war of succession, which ended in 
the triumph of Vasudeva I. In the year 74 of the Kushan 
era Viisudeva I was reigning in Mathura, over which he seems 
tn have nilcd continuously for at least twenty-two years. The 
kst known date of Vasudeva I is the year 99 of the Kushan 
era, nr a,d. 177. During the reign of Vasudeva the Kushans 
appear to have lost their northern dominions and Western 
India. His coins have been discovered in large numbers in the 
Panjab and Northern Sindh as well as in the United Provinces. 
No inscriptions of Vasudeva I have been found outside Mathura, 
and that city appears to have become the capital of the Kushans 
II lundu* from this time. Vasudeva I appears to have abjured Buddhism 
and reverted to the Saiva faith, of which Vima ICadaphisa had 
been a devout follower. 

After Vasudeva ’s death the Kushan Empire seems to have 
DivtMoa been divided into small principalities. Afghanistan and Central 
Kmbftn Asia continued under local chiefs of the Kushan family for 
Empire. proper the empire of Ka?dshka was 

divided into two parts, the kingdom of the Kushans and the 
JJJJj***** kingdom of the Western Satraps. The later Great Kushans 
Kusbifttig. ruled over small fragments of the kingdom left to them by 
VSsudeva I, for se\'eral generations. They are know’n solely 
from their coins. We know that Kamshka II, Vasudeva 
II, and Vasudeva III ruled over the Indian kingdom after 
Vasudeva L In India proper these later Great Kushans con- 
5 *tSf**"** tinued to issue gold coins of the type introduced by Vima 
North. Kadaphisa, but only the first syllable of their names is given 
on their coins. These chieftains were defeated by Samudra- 
giipta and finally overthrown by Chandragupta II. A king 
named Vasudeva ruled in the third century a.d. in Seistan, 
j ^ohm oo- and his successors acknowledged the suzerainty of the Sas- 
sanian kings Hormazd II and VarahrSn I. In Afghanistan 
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the Kid to Kushans niled for nearly t^^'o centtiries after the 
downfall of the CJreat Kuslians, and were overthrown by the 
HQ^as. 
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CHAPTER VII 

GENERAL CULTURE OF NORTHERN INDIA 

(235 B.C.-A.Z). 280) 

1. Indian Literature of the post-Mauryan Period 

The fifty years of decadence which followed the death of 
Aioka are not remarkable for activity in any direction. The 
overthrow' of the Mauiyan Empire and the foundation of the 
Brahma^a kingdom by Pushyaniitra mark the beginning of 
the revival of the orthodox Indo-Aryan religion and Sanskrit 
literature. The SuAgas were Brahmaj(ias by caste and revived 
many Vedic practices. Pushyamitra performed the Aivamedha 
ceremony twice, though he continued to use the modest title 
of “ Sendpati ” throughout his life. Under the fiungas and 
even the KSufuvas, royal patronage was once more extended to 
the Brahmapas, and the priestly caste once more turned their 
attention to their own literature and ritual. The majority of 
the works on philosophy w'ere re-cast during the supremacy 
of the Sungas. The Gdthas and Ndrdiarhsis were rewritten in 
verse and included as Itihdsas in the Puranas, Foundations 
were laid of the later elaborate grammatical sy’stem by KatyS- 
jTina and Patanjali, wrho wTOte extensive glosses on the grammar 
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of Pa^jini, These glosses formed the bases of later provincial 
Law. grammatical literature. Many of the old law books (JSmriih) 
were recast and the older writers gradually abandoned in 
favour of the Manava-Maitrayaniya school. Rhetoric and 
prosody also revived. 

Shortly afterwards this literary revival received a rude shock 
in Northern India. Harassed by repeated Greek and Scythian 
invasions, the SuAgas and Ka^ivas became very weak, and the 
Tnnafcr centre of Brahma^cal activity was transferred to the south. 

The Southern Pratishthana (Paithan on the Godavari) became 
toioniSt- the refuge of Brahma^ical lore. The SStavahanas claimed to 
«ni India. Brahmanas and were great patrons of the Indo-Aryan 

Tiie s«tn- religion. The Nanaghat inscription records immense donations 
^ Brahmanas and the performance of many Vedic sacrifices 
by the Satavahana kings and nobles. Upon the destruction 
SSSSwft of the SuAga and Kan^a monarchies in Northern India, the 
utmture. capital of the Satavahanas became the sole refuge of the 
Bxahmanical religion. In Northern India the irruption of the 
Greeks and the Scythians caused a great upheaval which 
changed the character of the old Indo-Axyan religion. To 
Dmma. this period belong the older dramas of Bhasa, which betray 
more antique characteristics than the dramas of Kalidasa. 


II. Religion and Society 

The influx of the barbarians into Afghanistan and the 
Panjab in the last centuries before the birth of Christ caused 
a social and religious upheaval, traces of which are only too 
Brih- apparent in contemporary lithic records. The Brahmat^dcal 
omw- religion of the period appears to have become slightly con- 
Yititia. servative in comparison with Buddhism, while Jainism does 
not appear to have succeeded in making any fresh converts. 
Earlier Greek settlers are known to have adopted the Hindu 
religion. But in the first century b.c. dr a.d. Buddhism suc- 
ggJW' ceedcd in making a larger number of converts among the 
barbarian invaders than Hinduism or Jainism. Inscriptions 
mention Greek and Scythian converts to Buddhism, but con- 
verts to the Hindu or Brahmauical religion were very few in 
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number. The Lir^c number of Jain rcconls dihi:tnert\j in 
Mathiird during thi8 perio<! contain hauHy any of 

Scythian or Greek converts. It i*^ true that the (.Jreal liuslKitt 
emperors Vima Kiidaphfaa (Weuia Kadpliiscs) anil \“^sudeva f, <ireat 
used the image «>f i^iva exclusnely on tlieir coins, hut them r.nu4r!ir^ 
is no reason to snppt^se that the Hindtx religion lud become rtufiJS' 
the state religion even in their time, while K ii^iislika I and 
lluvishka were eclectic worshippers of gods *5f many dhferent 
faiths. Buddhism thus gained a great unpetus during 
Scythian period, while the Hindu and jain religions declined ahhm. 
on account of their c<>nser\'atisin. 

Gradually a great cliangc had coiric over the siitiple religion scbHmiit 
of Gautama Buddha. Karly in the first cenliary aj>. we find ShSm, 
that the Indian Buddhi^ts were divided into two great parties, 
who are n»iw known as the followers of the Maiuiyana (mjrtliern Mafeayana 
Buddhism) and of the Ilinayana (southern Buddhism) re-pmiiaa-" 
spectively. With the beginning ai the won^liip of the image ***'*’*"' 
of Buddha, numerous minor deities had crept in, and gradu- 
ally Mahayana had become an elaborate religion with a 
separate ritual and a pantheon of its own. The followers of 
the Hinayana ditfered widely from the followers of the MahS- innayana 
yana, and the fourth Great Council of Buddhists convened souibem 
by Kanishka w’as not recognized by them. It is not known dUtim. 
how far the two sects of Buddhists were distributed, but this 
much is certain, that the followers of the Mahayana system 
preponderated in Northern and Central India. This schism ^trin^ 
in the Buddhist Church gradually spread to the Indian ther intfla 
colonies in Farther India and the Indian Archipelago. The iJaiaS* 
Brahmanical religion and Hinayana went on declining, and p^SSo, 
their place w’as taken by Mahayana everywhere except in 
Southern India and Ceylon. In Burma, Siam, Cambodia, 

Java, and Sumatra the half-breed Indian kings gradually 
adopted and became great patrons of the Mahayana system, 
while Hinayana w’as confined to the extreme south of the 
Indian Peninsula, wiiere it existed side by side with Jainism, 

The period of the Scythian irruptions gave a very 
severe blow to the Brahmamcal caste system. During this chage^ia 
period the original divisions of Indo-Aiyan society became System, 
largely merged into each other. New' castes and sub-castes 
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arose. With the help of Buddhism, the great leveller, the three 
lower castes practically became merged into one another, 
while only some families of Brahma^ws succeeded in seclud- 
ing themselves. These new castes and sub-castes were for- 
mally recognized upon the reconstruction of Hindu society 
during the domination of the Guptas. 

In place of the language of Magadha and other local dialects, 
classical Sanskrit gradually came to be recognized as the 
literary language of Northern and Central India. The canonical 
texts of the northern Buddhists were composed in this lan- 
guage, as also w^ere many of the lithic records. The use of the 
local dialects or Prakrits gradually died out, and they survived 
only in certain portions of dramas. The great leaders of 
northern Buddhism, such as A^vaghosha, Nagarjuna, and 
Par^va — ^mostly contemporaries of Kanishka I — ^wrote in 
classical Sanskrit. Only a few of their works survive in their 
original form; but the majority of them, as preserved in 
Tibetan or Chinese translations, prove definitely that they 
were written originally in classical Sapskrirand not in the 
Prakrits. 


HI. The Coinage 

The establishment of Greek kingdoms in Afghanistan and 
the Panjab led to important changes in the coinage. The 
older Indian coins, both silver and copper, were of two 
different types, both of which were uninscribed. The 
silver coins called Puranas were made by cutting sheets of 
silver into round or square discs. Each province or city 
through which a coin passed for circulation punched its 
distinctive mark on one side of it in token of its genuineness. 
Such silver coins were used from Afghanistan in the west to 
Bengal in the cast, and from the sub-Himalayan tracts in the 
north to the south of the Vindhyas. The older copper coins 
can be divided into three different varieties, the first of which 
was in all respects similar to the silver purSna, The second 
variety consisted of the required weight of copper molten 
^ and cast in a special mould bearing particular devices. These 
two varieties are the oldest specimens of copper coins in India. 
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The thini variety was current in the Panjah an<l Simih» and 
was a die-8tnick oblong or square coin bearing a single device. 

Long contact with the Greeks gradually led to a change in 
the form of the coinage. Some Indian kings issued coins in 
imitation of Greek coins, e.g. Saubhtlti of the Panjah, who 
used the Greek script to write his name. The feudatories of 
the Sui^gas at Kau^mbi, Ahichchhatra, and Mathurd issued 
copper coins bearing their names. These are the oldest Th*Kitta»ii 
Indian coins bearing the name of a king, and the majority 
of these coins are of copper. 

The Indo-Greeks first of ail struck coins in gold, silver, {^^J^***** 
and copper, the weight of which corresponded to the Greek standards, 
or Attic standard. Later on they also adopted the Indian 
standard. Greek coins in gold are verj^ rare, hut their silver 
and copper coins arc still very common all over Northern and 
Western India. To the period of the Scythian occupation 
belong the majority of silver and copper coins based on Greek 
t\*pes, but the earlier Scythian monarchs do not appear to 
have coined gold at all. To the same period belong the earliest 255i*Trib«i 
tribal coins issued by the Rajanya, Kuninda, Audumbara, coin*. 
Malava, Yaudheya, and ArjunSyana tribes, who used both 
silver and copper, and employed Kharoshthi and Brahmi 
characters in riie legends of their coins. 

The Great Kushans coined very largely in gold. Vima J^Sban 
Kadaphisa issued double staters of heavy gold, as well as g«w 
staters, on the model of the Roman coinage. Ku^ushka I, ^ ** 
Huvishka, and Vasudeva I issued gold and copper coins only* 

The majority of the Great Kushans struck abundantly in gold 
and copper, but they do not appear to have used silver for 
currency purposes. The later Kushans struck exclusively 
in gold. Sporadic copper issues prove that tribal copper coins coiiw. 
had become current all over Northern India in the second and 
the third century a.d. Among the latter should be mentioned 
the long series of tribal coins of the Malavas and the Yau- 
dheyas, who struck coins from the first centur}’ B.c, to the Yaudheya 
beginning of the fourth century a,d. 
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IV. Sculpture 

The later Mauryan sculpture shows a blending of the best 
practice of early Mauiy-an sculpture with the primitive sculpture 
of Northern Intiiu. The retention of the Mauryan polish is 
Bftrabtir evident in the Barabar caves of Dasaratha and the Patna 
^'****** statues, supposed to I)e either Sai^unaga statues or Yaksha 

SfituJ??* figures. The Parkliam image does not bear any polish, but 
the same characteristic is obser\"ed in the female statue 
from Dedargunj near Patna. In the Suhga period we find 
the introduction of bas-reliefs in Buddhist structures. The 
sanehiAsd great stHpas of Simchi and Bharhut belong to this period, 
* ** ’ and their ornamentations are purely Indian. To the same 
period belongs the ancient railing around the great mediaeval 
temple at Bodh-Gaya. Sir John Marshall, the greatest 
authority on the subject, is of opinion that the Bharhut stupa 
is the oldest monument of the Sunga period. It was built at 
poftitioo ftf the junction of the roads from Magadha and Allahabad to 
Bbftrhot. Deccan. It was constructed of brick and 

stone, but the cost of the elaborately carved circular railing 
around it, with its four gateways, was met from private sub- 
Dwutions. scriptions. Each pious Buddhist lay worshipper or monk or 
nun contributed to the cost of a pillar, a cross-bar, or a portion 
of the great architrave. The stupa was dismantled by the 
neighbouring villagers after the disappearance of Buddhism. 
The remains were found by Cunningham, when portions of 
the eastern gateway and of the railings were removed to the 
Museum at Calcutta, The eastern gateway was twenty-three 
feet in height, and the pillars, cross-bars, and the architrave 
of the stupa are decorated with numerous bas-reliefs repre- 
senting scenes from the life of Buddha or those illustrative 
of his previous births (Jaiakas), 

“The style of the carvings on the grotmd rail is by no 
means uniform. Some show little advance on the indigenous 
work of the previous century, tlie defects of rudimentary 
technique being almost as striking in these reliefs as they were 
in indigenous sculpture in the round.” ^ 

* Can^rsdgt Hiitory of India^ Vol. I, pp. 624-5. 




Part of Comer Pillar of Railing. "BHariitit stupa, TSTafto*! St:are, 
now in the Indian IMuseum, Calcutta (and c«jntury b,C.) 
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^ Mh- The same authority is of opinion that the oblong railing 
around the great temple of Bodh-Gaya comes next in chrono- 
logical order. This railing was disposed in a quadrangle 
measuring 145 feet by io8 feet, but in other respects was 
designed and adorned much in the same way as the rail at 
Bharhut. On the outside of the coping was a continuous band 
of flowers; on the inside, a frieze of animal or mythical mon- 
sters; on the cross-bars, lotus medallions centred with busts 
or other devices; and on the upright pillars, standing figures 
in high relief or medallions and panels containing a variety 
of miscellaneous scenes.*’^ 

st^Qf The great st&pa at Sanchi near Bhilsa in Northern 
Smchi. Malava was originally a brick structure erected by Aioka; 
the present stone-built one belongs to a much later 
date. The great railings around. this stUpa were con- 
structed long after the death of A^oka. According to 
Sir John Marshall, the earliest of the gateways of the 
stupa at Sanchi was erected on the south side, the 
northern, the eastern, and the western being erected 
later. Each gateway was composed of two square pillars 
surmounted by capitals, which in their turn supported a 
superstructure of three architraves with volute ends, ranged 
one above the other at intervals slightly in excess of their own 
height. The capitals were adorned with standing dwarfs or 
with the fore-fronts of lions or elephants set back to back in 
the Persepolitan fashion; and, springing from the same abacus 
and acting as supports to the projecting ends of the lowest 
architrave, were Caryatid figures of graceful and pleasing 
outline. Other images of men and women, horsemen, elephants, 
and lions were disposed between and above the architraves, 
while crowning and dominating all was the sacred wheel, 
so inseparably connected with Buddhism, flanked -on either 
side by attendants and TriMa emblems. For the rest, both 
pillais and superstructure were elaborately enriched with 
illustrative of the Jdtaha legends or scenes from 
”**•*•• the life of the Buddha dr important events in the subsequent 
history of the Buddhist, religion. Besides which, there were 
representations of the*sacred trees and stupas symbolical of 

* p. 626. 
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iSakyamuni and the preceding Buddhas; of real or fabulous 
beasts and birds; and many heraldic and floral devices of rich 
and varied conception.” ^ 

To the same school belong the oldest bas-reliefs from 
Mathura, which can be divided into three groups. The 
earliest of them belongs to the middle of the second century 
B.c,, the second to the first century b.c,, and the third to the 
first century A.D. Of these three groups the first two are very 
closely related to the sculptures of Sanchi and Bharhut. The 
style of the third group is that of the first and second, but in Mathura, 
a late and more decadent stage. ” In all works of the Mathura 
school of this period the same tendency towards schematic 
treatment is apparent, but it appears to have affected the Jain in 
sculpture more than the Buddhist, The dramatic vigour and *^*pg^*[* 
warmth of feeling, which characterized the reliefs of the Sanchi * a.d. so. 

« Ibid* pp. 628-9. 



jVneient Railing around the great temple of Mahabodhi, Bodh-Gaya, Gaya diatrict 
(and century b.c.) 
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gateways, is now vanishing; the composition is becoming weak 
and mechanical, the postures formal and stilted.*’ ^ 

With the rise of a Greek kingdom in Bactria and the con- 
quest of Afghanistan by the Indo-Greeks, a new school of 
art, which derived its inspiration solely from Hellenistic ideals, 
rose in the North-western provinces of India. Greek sculptors 
were employed in carving scenes from the life of Buddha 
and in the production of statues generally. This school of art 
held sway for nearly five centuries, and gradually influenced 
all other schools of India proper and the countries within its 
influence. The relics of Indian art found in Central 
Asia and the Buddhist relics at Amaravati in the Krishna 
District all betray the far-reaching influence of the Indo- 
Greek school of art. 

The most important contribution of this school to Indian 
sculpture is the fashioning of images of the Buddha and the 
Bodhisattvas. The idea of depth was introduced by them into 
bas-reliefs. The Scythian monarchs continued these ideals 
and motifs, and the Buddhist structures of Central Asia and 
North-western India were all decorated with sculptures, 
painting, and terra-cotta, which prove the very deep hold which 
this school of art had obtained over Northern India. The 
style introduced by the Indo-Greeks in bas-reliefs, depicting 
h« r>mdw scenes from the life of Buddha, persisted in Northern India 
Scgrtiiiaiis. till the twelfth century ajd. The pure Indo-Greek style 
deteriorated with the irruption of the Scythian barbarians, 
but the school lingered on in Gandhara and in Eastern Tur- 
kistan till the fifth or sixth century a.d. 
l ad iw . Ka^ishka I was a great patron of art, and during his reign- 
* the 8 cIk)o1s of sculpture in Gandhara ajid the middle country 
i:eceived lavish support. The relic casket made for him and 
discovered in the stupa at Peshawar shows that Indo-Greek 
art was on the decline, but the support given by him and his 
officers to * Buddhism, coupled with the great prosperity of 
MathurS., caused a revival of plastic art and architecture in 
Mathura school received fresh impetus from 
^{ 1^1 GSndhara school and changed its technique soon after 

the fourth year of the reign of Kandshka 1. Subsequently it 

* p. 633. 
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became famous throughout Northern India. Images made in 
Mathura were carried to distant countries. Early in the reign Jngten 
of Ka^iishka, a monastery full of images made in Mathura 
was dedicated at Sarnath near Benares. Images in the red 
sandstone for which Mathura is famous were carried as far 
as Sanchi in Malava, Rajagriha in Eastern Magadha, Sravasti 
in the north, and Sindh in the extreme west. The Mathura 
school flourished exceedingly during the reigns of the Kushans. 

It showed a mixture of Indian and Greek ideas, which could 
be recognized separately in their motifs. The remains dis- 
covered at Mathura indicate a period of feverish building 
activity and the production of new features both in bas-reliefs 
and images. A large number of statues of important historical 
persons were carved by the local sculptors; such as those of 
Ka^iishka l" Chashtana, the satrap of Ujjain, and several other 
Kushan emperors. Numerous Jain images and Jain 
were dedicated and built. The inscriptions on them enable school, 
students of art to fix their chronology with greater precision 
than in the case of the products of any other school. ^ 

No complete building of the Mathura school has survived 
to our time, but we can judge of their nature and size from 
the fragments that have been discovered at Mathura. The at 
great Huvishka Vihara^ or the Buddhist temple and monastery 
built by that great Kushan emperor, was surrounded by a vSp?* 
colonnade of massive redstone columns. The Kankali Tila 
Mound at Mathura yielded the remains of an immense Jain 
stupa. Jain stupas are rather uncommon in mediaeval and 
modern shrines, but from the remains at Kankali Tila and 
certain older bas-reliefs discovered at Mathura we know that Form, 
they were very common in Northern India in the first century 
B.c. In form they were exactly like the great Buddhist 
stupas of Sanchi, Mankiala, or Bharhut, being huge hemi- 
spheres decorated on the exterior and surrounded by railings 
with lofty gateways on the cardinal points. The Buddhist and 
Jain remains at Mathura were destroyed by Sultan IMahmud 
of Ghazni in loiS A.D., and the great iconoclast was very Buildings 
forcibly struck by the beauty of the sacred and profane Mathura, 
edifices. 




now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (ist century B.C.) 
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V. Trade and Commerce 

The rise of the Greek power in Egypt and Asia Minor 
WBS a great hindrance to the commercial enterprise of the 
inhabitants of the western coast of India. Like the European 
traders of the sixteenth century, the early Greek navigatom 
of the Indian Ocean were more or less pirates, and their 
nefarious activities on the western coast of India, combined 
with the apathy and lack of protection of Indian commerce on 
the part of the Indian monarchs, very nearly destroyed that 
commerce. Up to the end of the first century B.c. there were 
very .few Greek merchant ships in the Indian Ocean, and 
Strabo has recorded that Indian merchandise reached Europe 
by way of the Red Sea and Alexandria. The overland route 2^® 
being long and hazardous, only a very small quantity of mer- Route, 
chandise from India and China reached European markets 
through Persia and Asia Minor. The Indian and Chinese 
overseas trade with Europe revived with the foundation of the 
Roman and Kushan Empires. Under the great Kushans, 

Northern and Central India enjoyed a much-needed respite 
from foreign invasions and internal turmoil. Merchandise 
could be sent with comparative safety from the distant parts 
of the Kushan Empire to the great ports on the western coast, 
and after the conquest of Egypt by the Romans, and the 
discovery' of the monsoon winds by Greek and Roman Monsoons 
sailors, the sea-borne commerce of India increased very rapidly, erce.^^”*" 
Ships could come from the Egyptian ports on the Red Sea 
to the Indian ports on the western coast in July and August 
in forty days, and return, after the completion of the com- 
mercial transactions, in December or January. Befbre the 
discovery of the course of the monsoons, Greek and Roman 
ships were obliged to follow the outline of the southern coasts 
of Arabia, Persia, and Baluchistan, which were even then impetus to 
infested with pirates. The course of the monsoons was known ^^***®' 
to Indian navigators, who imparted the knowledge to Arab 
sailors, who in their turn informed the Greeks and thus 
enabled the European vessels to sail directly across the Indian 
Ocean. The discovery of the monsoons gave a very great 
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impetus to European" trade* which is indicated by the very 
Roman large number of Roman coins of all metals discovered in 
different parts of India. It is also believed that Roman mer- 
chants lived in many of the ports on our western coast. The 
goods exported from India consisted of pearls, precious 
stones and spices, such as pepper, cinnamon, &c., along with 
sandal-wood and fine cotton cloth. The effect of this trade 
was very marked on the Indian gold currency of the period, 
Kushan and Gupta coins being close copies of the Roman 
gold coinage of die time. 


YL Greek and Roman Influence bn Indian Civilization 

Considering the length and extent of the Greek occupation 
of India, traces of Hellenic influence on Indian civilization are 
Tnm oi scanty. No inscription in the Greek language has been 
^ discovered in India or Afghanistan, and even in the time of 
tioB.***" the Great Kushans the use of the Greek language had become 
, obsolete, though the use of the script continued. Inscriptions 
prove that the Greeks readily intermarried with the natives 
of the country, and even as early as the fourth century a.d. 
xnSiat* all traces of the Greek settlers in India had vanished. The 
influence of Greek civihzation and culture is, however, more 
marked on the plastic art and literature of the period. The 
influence of Greek writers on astronomy can still be traced 
in the works of Indian authors, who still quote Yavane^vara 
Mj^rnwi or YavanSchSrya with respect. Greek influence can also be 
mSfaa. traced to some extent in Indian works on mathematics, but 
with the exception of Indo-Greek sculpture in Afghanistan 
and the Western Panjab, and the coinage of the Greek kings 
of India, all traces of Hellenic rule in India have vanished 
completely. During the rule of Greek kings in India and 
Afghanistan, many Indians must have learnt Greek and be- 
come familiar with Greek literature and thought. But with 
the exception of Greek influence on Indian philosophy and 
drama, subjects which are still matters of controversy, little 
else in India can be traced to Hellenic influence. On the 
other hand, traces of Greek intercourse with India can be 
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readily traced in modern and mediaeval fables of Europe. 

The influence of Roman civilization on contemporary Indian 
culture was still more slight. The Romans never occupied 
any part of India, and during the Roman rule in Egypt and 
Asia Minor their merchant vessels were mostly manned by 
Asiatic Greek and Arab sailors. The Roman influence on 
Indian culture can be traced to some extent in certain works Astro- 
on mathematics and astronomy, such as the Romaka-Sid- Scviptnre^ 
dhanta and in certain classes of later Indian sculpture which Currency, 
are still imperfectly known to us, such as those of the Telugu 
country. The Roman influence on Indian coinage was more 
lasting. Roman gold coins influenced the gold issues of Indian 
princes from the first century a.d. to the end of the fourth. 

It is supposed by some writers that Roman gold coins were 
current in Western and Southern India, but no definite evi- 
dence has yet been discovered to support this view. With the 
rise of the Arabs and the decline of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
direct connexion between Europe and India ceased. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE DRAVIDIAN AND SCYTHIAN KINGDOMS 
OF SOUTHERN AND WESTERN INDIA 

1. Early Satraps, Western India 

The downfall of the first Satavahana Empire was caused 
by the invasion of the Scythians. Soon after their conquest 
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&***«SSt Northern India, the Sakas conquered Malava and then 
gr^itern poured into Western India from two different points, namely 
** the delta of the Indus and the banks of the Narmada. Early 
in the first century B.c., we find that the whole of the Northern 
Deccan had passed into the hands of the Sakas. These iSakas 
did not long recognize the suzerainty of their overlords in 
Northern India. The Scythian or Saka satraps became inde- 
pendent in Taxila, Mathuri, and Western India at the same 
time. The earliest known satrap of Western India who struck 
Bhomakft coins in his own name was BhUmaka. Another independent 
pSn«^****" Scythian satrap, Nah^ana or Nambanos, was contemporary 
with the great satrap l^dasa of Mathura, and the inscriptions 
of his son-in-law Ushavadata, discovered at Nasik and Karla 
in the Northern Deccan, show the use either of regnal years 
or of some era, which may be the same as that to be found in 
the Mathuri inscriptions of Sodasa. This era is quite different 
from that used by Liaka Ku^ulaka in the Taxila copper-plate 
inscription. 

EisCoittt. Nahapana struck silver coins in imitation of the small silver 
coins of Menander. On his coins he uses the title Rajan^ 
which is written in Greek characters. The Kharoshthi script 
is also used by him, proving his northern origin. The type of 
coins issued by him was continued by his successors in Malava 
and Western India till the conquest of these tw^o provinces 
by the Guptas at the end of the fourth century a,d. The 
successors of NahapSna also struck coins in his name and 
w«re most probably known as Nahapanas, just as the suc- 
cessors of the first Ptolemy of Egypt adopted that monarches 
name. 

Nahapana belonged to the Khakharata family, which 
originally hailed from Alathura. He is known from, his coins 
as well as from the inscriptions of his son-in-law, Ushavadata, 
at Nasik and Karla, and those of his minister Aryaman, in the 
Temp!« of Junnar, Ushavadata^s inscriptions in the caves near 

the city of Nasik (Pa^ijlu-Le^) arc dated, Cave No. 10 bearing 
the year 42 of an unspecified era, during the reign of Nahapana. 
It is a chaitya-hall, like those at Karla and Ajanta. 

* 2 " From these inscriptions we learn that the kingdom of 

Mitava* Nahap&na extended over the whole of Malava, because they 
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state that Ushavadata had gone with an army to Malava to 
help the chief of the Uttamabhadras, who was besieged by the 
chief of the Malayas, i.e. the M^avas of the coins and the 
**MalIoi*’ of the Greek historians.. After defeating the 
Malayas, Ushavadata went bn pilgrimage to Poshkara, i,e. 
modem Pushkara near Ajmer, which lies iihmediately to the Pushkara. 
north of the province of Malava. Most of the places mentioned 
in these inscriptions lie between Bombay and Ajmer, and were 
included in the kingdom of Nahapana. Ushavadata paid the ' 
marriage expe'nses of eight Brihmanas at Prabhasa, i.e. 

Verawal in Kathiawad, Bharukachha, i.e. modern Bharochh jS Sh? .* 
(Broach), Dasapura (modem Mandasor in Central Malava), 
GovardWa (a town of the same name in the North Kanara 
District of the Bombay Presidency), and Sorparaga (modem 
Sopara, north of Bassein island).. The rivers mentioned by 
him over which he established ferries are the Damana, the 
Tapi (Tapti), the Dahanuka (DShanu), the Iba (Reva or 
Narmada), the ParadS (the Wardha), and the Karabena 
(KfishM). 

The caves at Junnar are situated in the northern part of the 
Poona District and have been excavated out of four hills which aad Karia. 
surround the central rock fort at Junnar. On the Manmodi 
Hill, A3rama or Aryaman, the minister of Nahapana, excavated 
a shelter and a chaitya hall in the year 46 of the same era as 
that used in the Nasik cave. At K^Ia, in the western part of 
the Poona District, Ushavadata gave the village of Karajika 
for the expenses of the monks living in the caves of Valuraka, 
which was the old name of Karla, 

Nahapana lived to a great age, but his son-in-law Usha- Pynasty^of 
vadata survived him. The coins issued in the name of Naha- ^®^p*“** 
pana bear the face of that king in his. youth, middle age, and 
old age, as well as the portraits of many of his successors. 


II. The Satavahanas 

With the rise of the Kushan power in Northern India the 
different Saka kingdoms became weak, and at this time the bawa 
power of the Satavahanas revived under Gaiitamiputra 
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iSatakaro!. In the eighteenth j’ear of the reign of that 
king the Northern Deccan passed away from the family of 
NahapSna. In the inscription of his son it is stated that 
Gaiitamlputra Satakartii destroyed the power of the Kha- 
kharata family and re-c^stahlished the power of the Satavahana 
SfCaStj* From the same inscription we learn that Gauta- 

nuptttra* H'ipistra jJjtjkarrii’s kingdom included the provinces of 
auiciirni. Ysmaka (Mahanliil^tra'l, Wnlaka (the district round Paithan), 
Suratha (KiUhiawad), Kukura (West Rajputana), Aparanta 
(North Kniikairi, Vidahha (Berar), Anupa (Central Gujarat) 
and Akuravauti ri^astern and Western Malava). The list of tfiese 
Kittadom. pf^^vinces shows cltMrly that Gautamiputra Satakarrii conquered 
all the provinces which had once fomied the kingdom of 
NahapSna. He reigned for at least twenty-four years, and in 
eighteenth year of his reign dedicated a small cave at 
miputra Pa^du-I^^a near Nastk. From this inscription we learn 

ascetics a field which was previously 
Naaik. enjoyed by Ushavadata. Another inscription, incised below 
the first, records that the same king, in the twenty-fourth year 
of his reign, gave another field to the ascetics living in the cave 
dedicated by him, because the first one could not be culti- 
vated. 

He was succeeded by his son Vaiishthiputra Pulumavi. 
In the nineteenth year of Pujumavi’s reign, his grandmother 
Baiasri enlarged the cave dedicated by her son Gautamiputra 
xlmpie Satakarnx. This cave is Cave No. 3 in the Pa?idu-Len§ group. 
We can gather from these inscriptions that Northern Deccan 
or Maharashtra, consisting of the modern districts of Nasik 
and Poona, had passed out of the hands of the Khakharatas 
before the eighteenth year of the reign of Gautamiputra 
Satakar^. 

When this king and his son re-established the powder of the 
SatavShanas to the north of the Kpish^, the Kushan emperors 
were gradually reducing the whole of Northern and Central 
India to obedience. Nothing is knowm definitely about the 
successor of Va^ishthiputra Puluma\i; but a king named 
Yajna Sri-Satakar^ ruled some time afterwards over the 
whole of the Deccan and a portion of the Northern Konkan. 
One of his inscriptions has been found in the caves of Kanheri 
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in the Thana District of Bomhay, and is dated in the sixteenth* 
year of his reign; another in one of the Pai^du-Le]^a caves 
near Nasik; and a third at Chinna in the Krish^tia District of 
Madras Presidency, on the eastern coast of dre Indian Penin- 
sula. The last inscription was incised on a pillar in the twenty- 
seventh year of his reign, and proves that the Satavahana 
dominions extended west to east from the Arabian Sea to the 
Bay of Bengal, and north to south from the Godavari to the 
Tungabhadra, and at times as far north as the Narmada. 

There is no evidence to prove that Vasishthiputra Pulumavi 
or Yajha Srl-Satakar^ii ruled over Malava, which was certainly 
in the possession of the Great Kushans as early as the year 
of the Kushan era (106 A.D,). < Pulumavi was the undisputed oiMsiava. 
master of the whole of the Deccan, as his inscriptions have 
been found at Knrla in the Poona District, at Paiidu-Le^ia in 
the Nasik District, and at Amaravali in the Kyishjna district. 

It may therefore be supposed that Pulumavi arid Yajna §n 
ruled over the whole of the Indian Peninsula, betw:een the 
rivers Narmada and Kyishtia; but the provinces to the 
north of the Narmada had passed into the hands of the Great 
Kushans. Shortly after the death of Yajna Sri-Satakar^i a new 
power arose in Western India xmder Rudradaman and very 
soon reduced the Satavahanas to the position of petty chiefs. 

Minor branches of this dynasty continued to rule at Vanavasi 
in the North Kanara District and at other places in the Deccan 
till the beginning of the third century aj>. 

III. The Later Western Satraps*— The Dynasty of 
Chashtana 

Chashtana or Tiastanes was satrap of Malava imder the 
Great Kushans. Chashtana attempted to found an independent 
kingdom in Malava, but appears to have been defeated either 
by the Satavahanas or the Kushans. In imitation of the coins in mmStIl. 
of Nahapana, he struck coins on which we find his bust and 
his name in Greek, Kharoshthi, and Bridinu characters. His 
father^s name vras Zamotika. Chashtana's son, JayadSman, 
probably succeeded his father, as he^also struck coins in silver. 

• See p. 307* 
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The cmm of Chashtana and Jayadamau are very rare and are 
only ftmiwl in Kathiawad and Gujarat. Chashtana was a 
person of .sulFicient importance in the Kushan Empire to have 
his statue placed in the Imperial gallery, where it has been 
discovered in recent times. 

RudradSman I, the son of Jayadaman, founded a new 
Sam?iri. kingdom in Kathiawad and Cutch. As early as a.d. 130 
Rudradainan I was in possession of Cutch, and within twenty 
years of that date he had mastered the whole of Western India, 
inchidin*' Malava. His empire included Eastern and Western 
Malava, Anarta and Anupa (Central Gujarat), Saurashtra 
(Kathiawad), Maru (Marwar), Kachchha (Cutch), Sindhu- 
sau\ira (Upper and Lower Sindh), Kukura (West Rajpu- 
tana) and NishSda, and Aparanta (North Konkan). Before 
the year 72 of the Saka- Kushan era, the dam of the Sudar^ana 
i«fia Lake. Lgfce gave way during a storm. This lake had been constructed 
during the reign of the Emperor Chandragupta of the Maurya 
dynasty, when Pushyagupta was the governor of Kathiaw^ad, 
During the reign of A^ka the Persian governor Tushaspha 
led out irrigation canals from this lake. During the reign of 
Rudradibrnan I the damage to the embankment of this lake 
was repaired by Suvislakha, son of Kulaipa, a Pahlava by 
descent, governor of Anarta and Saurashtra. The inscrip- 
tion recording these repairs was incised at the mouth of the 
pass through which the waters of the lake flowed into the 
level countr}’ to the north of Mount Girnar, by the side of 
edicts of the Maurya emperor A^oka. In this inscrip- 
W'ars In tion, Rudradaman I claims to have defeated the Satavahana 
nnd?^^ king, who was the lord of the south {Dakshimpatka-pati- 
South. $diakart!i^)y on two different occasions, but to have spared him 
on account of the close relationship which existed between 
them. He also claims to have defeated the Yaudheyas, who 
were living in South-western Panjab and Northern Sindh at 
this time. Rudradaman 1 struck coins in imitation of the 
silver coins of Nahap^a. In a damaged inscription in the 
caves at Kanheri it is stated that a great satrap, whose name 
begins with the word Rudra, married his daughter to a Satava- 
hana king. 

Rudradaman I was succeeded by two of his sons and two of 
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his grandsons. His immediate successor was Damaysada, i.e. 2 !*^' 
Damazada I (a.d. i 50-178), who is known from ’his silver coins 
only. We do not know anything about the dates of the death of Dated 
Rudradaman I or his son Damazada I. With Jivadaman I, the tS”* 
son and successor of Damazada I, begins the series of dated 
coins for which the dynasty of Chashtana is remarkable. The jivada. 
date is usually found in the silver coins on the obverse, 
behind the head of the king. Jivadaman I struck coins in silver 
as well as in the compound metal called potin. He ruled 
from A.D. 178 to 198 with interruptions; during his reign his 
uncle Rudrasimha I, the second son of Rudradaman I, appears 
to have made several attempts to dethrone him. 

After the death of Rudrasimha I three of his sons ascended 
the throne in succession. Rudrasimha I is also known from an 
inscription discovered inside a well at Gunda in the HalarJ^e^ 
District of Northern Kathiawad. It records the excavation of * 
a well in the village of Rasppadra by the general RudrabhOti, nSdi?- 
son of the general Bapaka of the Abhlra clan, in the year 181, 
during the reign of Rudrasiihha I. 

The immediate successor of Rudrasimha I was his son 
Rudrasena I, who struck coins in silver and potin. The potin 
coins do not bear any name, but they are dated and are to be 
found in the province of Malava. Rudrasena I reigned from 
198 to 222. In 199 an inscription was incised at Mulwasar, 
near Dwarka in Kathiawad, in which Rudrasena I is mentioned 
as a ruling sovereign. In another inscription discovered at 
Gadha, near Jasdan in Kathiawad, it is stated that during the 
reign of Rudrasena I a refectory vras erected in 205 by a man tioa. 
named Kharapattha. Rudrasena I was succeeded by his 
brother Sanghadaman I, who ruled for two years only {222- 
223) and was succeeded by his brother Damasena, who was 
the third son of Rudrasiihha I to ascend the throne. Damasena sena. " 
ruled for fourteen years (223-236). 

After Damasena the kings of the dynasty of Chashtana 
appear to have been driven from Kathiawad and their kingdom 
usurped by another king named I^radatta. This king did not 
use the Saka era on his coins; but the dates are given in his 
regnal years in words, vrhile the dates on the coins of the kings 
of the family of Chashtana are always given in numerals. 
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I^varadatta appears to have rdgned for two years only, and 
during his reign Vlradaman, the eldest son of Damasena, ruled 
and struck coins as a subordinate chief, from 234 to 238. 

The independence of the dynasty was restored by Ya^odaman 
YaSoda another son of Damasena, who ruled for two years only 
nSmi/ (238-239). After Yadodaman I, two other sons of Damasena 
Vijaya- occupied the throne in succession, Vijayasena ruled for 
Sena. twelve years (238-250), and his brother Damajada^ri III from 
SSSrin. named prince was succeeded by his 

Rudra i^^phcw Rudrasena II, son of Yiradaman, who ruled from 256 
sena li, to 274, Rudrasena II was succeeded by two of his sons, 
Vi^vasiriiha and Bhartridiman. The former ruled for two 
years only (277-278), and the latter for sixteen years (279-295), 
Bhatfids- During Ae last years of the reign of Bhartjidaman, his son 
Vi^vasena ruled as a subordinate chief. He was the last king 
of the dynasty of Rudrasizhha I, and he struck coins as a sub- 
ordinate chief till 304, 

With the death of Vi^vasena I the family of Rudrasiihha I 
appears to have become extinct. The succession then devolved 
s gmi upon Rudrasiihha II, the son of Svami Jivadaman II, who 
man u in was King of Malava in 279. An inscription of Svami Jivadaman 
MUaTa. jj discovered at Sanchi in Northern Malava, from which 
we learn that this prince ascended the throne of Malava in 
265, and that the thirteenth year of his reign fell in the Saka 
suLbi la when a well was excavated at Sanchi by the 

8cri^i<Mf ~ general or magistrate Sndharavarman, of the Scythian family, 
who was the son of a Scythian named Nanda, The Sanchi 
inscription proves that some time in the beginning of the second 
half of the third century the Scythian kingdom of Western 
India had become divided. The division most probably began 
during the reign of Vijayasena, when we find the beginning of 
*the deterioradon of the Western Kshatrapa coinage, 
descendants of SvimI Jivadiman II ruled in Kathiawad for 
Ittdm- generations only. S^mi Rudrasiihha II, the son of Svami 
siSiiiii n. JIvadSman 11 , ruled for about eight or ten years and was 
n, ^ Yaiodaman II, who ruled from 317 to 

* 322. Ya^dSman II was succeeded by a king named Svami 
Rudrasena III after a gap of nearly sixteen years. On his 
coins he calls himself the son of a Mahikshatr^fa named 
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Rudradaman II, but this prince is not known to us from aiiy SSbTii 
other source. Rudra^ena III revived the title of Mdhahsha-- 
trapa, which had remained in abeyance after 295. He reigned 
from 348 to 378. His coins were struck both in silver and in 
lead. He was succeeded by his sister's son Svami Siihhasena, 
who ruled from 382 to 384. Siihhasena was succeeded by his seiia. 
son Rudrasena IV, who struck coins in the lifetime of his 
father and ruled up to 388* The succession then devolved 
upon Svami Satyasimha, whose coins have not yet been dis- 
covered. He was succeeded by his son Svami Rudrasiihha III, aiiniia. 
who is the last known prince to have ruled in Kathiawad. 

His rule began in 388, and he appears to have ruled over ’ 

Kathiawad till the conquest of that province by Chandragupta 
II of the Gupta dynasty of Northern India. 

The dynasty of Chashtana is the earliest Indian dynasty 
whose entire genealogy can be reconstructed from coins and 
insctiptions, and in this sense it resbmbles the mediseval 
dynasties of Northern and Southern India, whose history and 
chronology have been reconstructed from similar materials 
-discovered in recent times. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE CIVILIZATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA UP TO 
THE END OF THE SIXTH CENTURY 

I. Scolpture and Architecture care 

Tenxpto 
of tlio 

The earliest examples of southern art and architecture axe 
ihe caves excavated by Khiravela, King of Kalxxiga, and by Koiia£u 
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his rciations, in the Udayagiri Hill in the Puri District of 
Orissa, \shich arc also the earliest known examples of Jain 
temple architecture. The biggest cave at Udayagiri was 
eSCiivated in the middle of the second century b.c. for the 
resilience of Jain monks. It consists of a big central courtyard 
with buildings on tluee sides. The central wing is two storeyed 
and contains a veranda with a row of cells behind it. Another 
two-stnreyeil cave, now called the Svargapuri and the Man- 
chapuri, i>cl<*ng5 tn the same period, and was excavated by 
Khannelu’s principal queen and a prince named Vadukha. 
Most f>f the caves in Udayagiri Hill belong to the second and 
the first centuries b.c. 

Sir John Marsliiall says of the sculptured reliefs of the cave 
of Kharavela: “In the upper the composition is relatively free, 
each groiip forming a coherent whole, in which the relation 
of the various figures to one another is well expressed; the 
figures themselves are posed in natural attitudes; their move- 
ment is vigorous and convincing; and from a plastic and 
anatomical point of view the modelling is tolerably correct. 
In the lower, on tiie other hand, the reliefs are distinctly 
elementary and crude. ... At first sight it might appear 
thut in proportion as these carvings are more primitive-looking, 
so they are anterii^r to those of the upper storey; but examined 
more ck^seh’ tlie\ betra) traces here and there of comparatively 
mature art, which suggest that their defects are due rather to 
the clunwincss ami inexperience of the particular sculptors 
resjxinsiidc fjr theui than to the primitive character of plastic 
art at the time when^ they were produced. Accordingly, it 
seems probable tliat in this case, as in the Manchapuri, the 
upper of the two floors was the first to be excavated, though 
the interval of time between the two was not necessarily a long 
one. . . 

Sir John Marshall is of opinion that the Svargapuri and the 
Manchapuri are the oldest caves in the Udayagiri Hill; next 
to them comes the Ananta cav^e in the neighbouring hill, 
Khandagiri. The same authority takes the Ananta cave to be 
the prototype of ail the more important caves excavated on 
this site. The third in order is the biggest cave, the RitlLi- 

* Tht Camn«iii€ Hittety of India^ Vol. I, p. 641, 
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gumpha, and after it comes the Gane^a cave on the Udaya- 
giri, which Kes dose to the Ranigumpha. The Jayayijaya, the “i® 
Alakapuri, and the other caves come last in chronological order. 

Sir John Marshall says: “the truth appears to be that die Hifis. 
art of Orissa, unlike the art of Central and Western India, 
possessed little independent vitality, and flourished only so 
long as it was stimulated by other schools, but became retro- 
grade the moment that that inspiration was withdrawn.” ^ 

In Western India the artists followed the custom common 
in Egypt and Persia of hollowing out buildings from the 
living rock. From Persia the idea was taken by Aiolm and 
Datotha when they excavated the plain cells in the hills of cave' 
Barabar and Nagarjuni near Gaya. In Western India the 
artists became more ambitious in the first century B.C., when India, 
they carved out large and high halls ChcdtyaSy two- or 
three-storeyed dormitories for the use of the monks during 
the rainy season, and separate chapels and dormitories com- 
bined for the use of the monks of a higher order. Among the 
earliest establishments of this kind are the baves at Bhaja, 

Kondane, Pitalkhora, Ajanta, Bedsa, Nasik, and Karla. Sir 
John Marshall says about them: 

“The plan and general design of these halls is approxi- 
mately the same, and the description of one will suffice for all. 

The finest example, undoubtedly, is the hall at Karla, which 
is at once the largest, the best preserved, and most perfect of 
its type. It measures 124 feet 3 inches long by 45 feet 6 inches 
wide and is of the same apsidal plan as the contemporary 
structural Chaityas, . . . Between the. nave and the aisles is 
a single row of thirty-seven columns, of which those round ^^jdru 
the apse are of plain octagonal form, while the remainder, 
to the number of fifteen on either side of the nave, are pro- 
vided with heavy bases and capitals of the bell-shaped type 
surmounted by kneeling elephants,' horses, and tigers, with 
riders or attendants standing between. Above these figures, 
and rising to a height of 45 feet at its apex, springs the 
vaulted roof, beneath the soffit of which is a series of projecting 
ribs, not carved out of the stone itself, but constructed of 
wood and attached to the roof. At the apsidal end of the hall 

»A«i,p. 64 a. 
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the vault temunates in a semi-dome, beneath which, and 
hewn, like the rest of the hall, out of the solid rock, is a stupa 
of familiar shape with a crowning umbrella of wood above. 
At the entrance to the hall is a screen pierced by three doorways, 
one leading to the nave, the others to the side aisles; this 
screen rose no higher than the tops of the pillars within the 
hall, and the whole of the open space above it was occupied 
by a great horse-shoe window, within which there still remains 
w^en of original wooden centring. It was through this 

window that all light was admitted into the hall, the nave and 
Cathedral, the stUpa being thus effectively illuminated, but the side aisles 
left in comparative darkness. In front of the entrance to the 
hall was a porch 15 feet deep by about 58 feet high, and as 
wide as it w^as high, closed in turn by a second screen consisting 
of two tiers of octagonal columns, with a solid mass of rock 
between, once apparently decorated with wooden carvings 
attached to its fa9ade.’* ^ 

Nasik cave should be referred to the middle of the 
Slrisr*** second century B.c., and the caves of Bhaja and Karla to the 
opening decades of the first century b.c. Cave No. 3 at Kanheri 
^Kin- waa excavated during the reign of the Satavahana king Yajfia 
ciiiTcs. Sri-Satakar^ji, and the rest of the caves are later in date. 
Some of the caves were excavated in the mediaeval period in 
the ninth century, and the Buddhist monks inhabited them 
till the sixteenth century, w'hen they were forcibly converted 
by the Portuguese. The caves of Ajanta fall into two broad 
gfO'ips, the earlier of which belongs to the same date as the 
Aja^ts. caves at Karla and Bhaja, but the paintings in the later group 
belong to a much later time. 


II. The Coinage 

The earliest SStavShana coins can be divided into many 
varieties. The coins of the Andhra or the Telugu country 
bear figures of horses, lions, and elephants, and the symbol of 
Mount Aleru, which is called the CAoi^a-symbol by numis- 
matists. The metal used is what is known as potin. The 
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Sitavahanas also used lead for coiumg, and on such coins we 
find a ship, which comes’ from the Coromandel coast. Large 
lead coins are found in Mysore and the N. Kanara district in 
the southern part of the western coast. The Satavahanas also 
coined in silver and copper, and Gautamiputra iSatakar^ii < 5 aatomi- 
restruck his own name on a large number of the silver coins ^tSar^i 
of Nahapana and his descendants. Yajfia Sri-SatakarJt^i Se suwr 
imitated the silver coins of the satraps, but these silver coins 
are very rare. The Satavahanas struck coins both in lead and 
in potin in Malava. The Satavahana coinage was quite dis- 
tinct in standard and type from the southern coinage, and the CoIm of 
issue of potin and lead coins appears to have been influenced 
solely by the demands of the overseas trade. 

The earliest coins of Southern India were simple weights of 
gold and silver. Instead of cutting out thin sheets of gold, coiaaao, 
silver, and copper, the Dravidian races of the south used 
pellets of gold or other metals, of a certain weight. Later 
on these pellets were flattened, and in order to prevent dis- 
honesty they were stamped with a granular surface. The 
southern coinage thus remained quite distinct from the 
northern coinage. The Purana and ^e Karshapana were cut 
out from sheets of silver and copper, and the latter were at 
times cast in moulds, but the southern coins were simply 
round flattish pellets resembling the seeds of certain berries, |jf****™ 
Later on symbols used to be struck on these pellets, the Coins, 
oldest of which are the ship coins of the Cholas or the bow- 
and-arrow coins of the western coast. 


III. Literature 

Very little is known of the literature, manners, and customs 
of the south during this period. A king named Hala composed 
a book of verses called the Sapta-Sail, but scholars are 
divided in opinion about the true date of the present form of 
this work. The western Kshatrapas have left no literary 
monuments, and nothing is known of the state of culture in 
Western India under their rule. 

The earliest poems in Ancient Tanul belong to this period. 
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TJm« fefercncea to Cho}a, Pai^^P and Chera 

kings, and whatmr knowledge we ^ssess of the Dravidian 
kings of tlic first and second centuries before and after the 
birtis of Christ, is dtThtd from the writings of the early 
Tamil poets. The earliest Tamil literature is preserved in a 
class of work, partly fragmentary and partly in quotations, 
«Iiich w,iA approved by an assembly of literary men, princi- 
pally in the I’apcly.i country. In Tamil this assembly is called 
iSatIqant (from Sanskrit Sa^^ha). According to certain 
authorities titis class of Tamil literature, which, was approved 
by these assemblies, is called “ Sangatn works”, and are 
assigned to the period before the rise of the Pallavas in 
Southern India, but others differ with regard to their date. 
'IVadition in Southern India regards three different periods in 
the life of this literary assembly as being the most glorious. 
The worb approved hy this assembly contain references to 
many Papdya kings and their contemporary rulers in the Chola 
and Chera kingdoms. Many of the works approved by this 
assembly are hero-lauds, but the majority of them are poems 
about a particular emotion. Many of them are of the type of 
Sanskrit Mahdkavyas, and all of them betray the stamp of 
classical Sanskrit literature and rhetoric on them, and there- 
fore, even if they are as old as- certain writers make them 
to be, they must have been compiled and re-classified at a 
very late date, 
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CHAPTER I 

THE GUFFA E^MPIRE OF NORTHERN INDIA 
K Ghandragupta 

Early in the fourth century Chaiidraguptu the son of a 
petty landholder of Bihar, succeeded in founding an indc- The inde- 
pendent kingdom, and tlirew oiF the authority of the Scythian STmSS?- 
kings. He was the son of Gha^otkachagupta and the grandson 
of Srigupta. The names of his father and gnindfather are 
unknown in history', and most probably they were men of very 
little importance, Chandragupta I married Kumaradevi, the 
daughter of a Lichchhavi noble. This marriage enabled him tSSrAi® 
to combine the people of IVIagadha, i.e. Southern Bihar, 
against the Scythian foreigners and to make Magadha inde- 
pendent once more. The new king was a Hindu and a Vaish- 
^lava, and the struggle between the people of Magadha and 
the Scythian kings was one between the followers of 1 linduism 
and Buddhism. Chandragupta I died after a short reign, 
having established the independence of Magadhu; hut the 
real foundation of the empire of the Guptas was laid hy his 
son and successor, Samudragupta. 

For the next two hundred years dates are given in a new 
era, called the Gupta era, which was founded in 330. At ^ 

first scholars used to think that the Gupta era began from the Era. 

• See p. 3 p8 
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Its Origin, date of the coronation of Chandragupta I; but some scholan 
now think that this era was founded by the Lichchhavis and 
adopted by the Gupta emperors. The earliest dates in it 
arc found in the inscriptions of Chandragupta II, the son 
i^ft«ofthe ^nd successor of Samudragupta. Most of the dates in the 
Muhsm*^* inscriptions and the coins of the Gupta emperors are given 

decline and fall of the Gupta Empire 
it was used in Assam till 829 and in Kathiawad till 1264. 
The Gupta Empire was dismembered in the beginning oi 
the sixlh century of the Christian era, but the dynasty founded 
In by Bhatarka in Kathiawad continued to use this era till the 
wAd. " reign of their last king, Siladitya VII, in 766. The capital oi 
this dynasty was at Valabhi, modern Wala near Bhavnagar, 
From their capital this dynasty came to be known as the 
kings of Valabhi and the era of the Guptas as the era of 
€%sngein Valabhi. Hence the name given to it by modern scholars, 
Iff Name. Gupta-Valabhi era. 

II. Samudragupta* 

Samudragupta, the second king of the Gupta dynasty, was 
one of the many sons of Chandragupta L He had an elder 
Kiciu. brother, named Kacha, who was most probably killed during 
the war of independence. We do not know much about the 
reign of Samudragupta except the summarized record which 
Record of '' prepared according to his order by one of his principal 
samudra- officers, named Harishena. It was inscribed on A^oka*s pillar 
at Allahabad. From this inscription we learn that the capital 
remained at Pushpapura or Pataliputra, and that Samudra- 
gupta defeated two kings named Achyuta and Nagasena of 
Northern India, as weU as the kings of the Kota family. 
Achyuta is known from his coins as probably being a king of 
Central India, and the Kota kings probably belonged to 
Northern Rajputana. This summary further informs us that 
in ArySvartta, or Northern India, Samudragupta defeated 
The Kina* Hogs named Rudradeva, hlatila, Nagadatta, Chandravarman, 
Gapapatinaga, Nagasena, Achyuta, Nandi, and Balavarman. 
iBdta. Of these kings, only three, besides Ach3ruta already mentioned, 
are known to us from other sources. Matila was probably a 

• See p. 308. 
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king of the United Provinces, and one of his clay seals was dis 
dMiBdrs- covered in the Bulandshahr District. Chandravarman was the 
king of Pushkarana, probably modern Pokaran in the Jodhpur 
State. He is also known from two other records. Before the rise 
of Samudragupta, this Chandravarman invaded Western Bengal 
^ record of his conquest there on the Susunia Hill in 
the Bankura District. From this inscription we know that he 
Hill. was a king of Pushkara^ and that his father’s name was Sim- 
havarman. Chandravarman was a Vaishrava; he carved the 
wheel or discus of Vishnu on the Susunia Hill, and calls him- 
self “ the foremost of the slaves of the wielder of the discus ” 
in that inscription. Subsequently Chandravarman set up an 
iron standard of Vish^riu we do not know where, which is now 
placed in the courtyard of the Masjid attached to the Qutb- 
Minar. In the inscription on this iron pillar he claims to 
have defeated the people of Bengal and overrun the whole 
of the Panjab and Afghanistan, as far as Balkh. Chandra- 
SldAf?*** varman was defeated by Samudragupta after his campaigns 
gtoiBtmn. Bengal, the Panjab, and Afghanistan. His brother Nara- 
Brotbcr varman retired to Northern Malava and was reigning there in 
404- Ga^apatinaga was the king of Narwar, near Gwalior 
where several kings of the Naga family ruled. He issued coins 
in copper, and his dynasty appears to have been exterminated 
by Samudragupta. In the summary of the conquests of Samu- 
dragupta, he claims to have subjugated the forest countries and 
SsxnatBta. made the kings of Samatata or South-eastern Bengal, Davaka, 
pavikA. KamarOpa, Nepal, and I^ppura his feudatories. Davaka 
is generally regarded as the old name of North-eastern Bengal, 
but it is more probable that this is the name of a Hindu kingdom 
of Northern Burma, the capital of which was at Tagaxmg. 
KfimartSpa is the name of South-western Assam. Kartyipura 
tim Con- is the ancient name of the Kangra valley. In Northern India 
SittTiitei Samudragupta clainlfe to have also subjugated the Malava, 
Aijunayana, Yaudhe>^, Madraka, Abhira, Praijuna, Sanaka- 
nika, Kaka, and Kharaparika tribes. Among these tribes the 
MSiavas are the same as the Malloi of the historians of Alex- 
MUam. Great and the Malayas of the time of Nahapana. 

These tribes lived in the Panjab and in Rajputana. They 
issued cobs in copper. Later on, some of them settled in the 
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fertile plains watered by the Narmada and its tributaries, and 
that province became known as Malava, from the tribe of 
SyaaaS" MS-lavas. The Arjunayanas were a Panjabi tribe who issued 
coins in silver and copper. The Yaudheyas were a tribe of 
Northern Rajputana, where they were found living in 371, 
A district of the Bahawalpur State is called Johijrawar after 
them. Portions of the tribe still live in the delta of the Indus 
near Karachi. Not much is known of the other tribes except 
that a chief of the Sanakanika tribe served under Chandra- 
gupta II in Malava. Samudragupta specially mentions the 
theater Scythian king as being defeated by him, as also were two other 
Kustaans. yi2, the Sakas and the Muru^idas. The Kusban king 

is called “ Devaputra-Shahi-Shahanushahi All of these 
titles were used by the Great Kushans. The Sakas were no 
doubt the western satraps of Kathiawad, but the Munindas 
are unknown. Some scholars have thought, however, that 
Saka-Muru^idas should be regarded as one word, and tiiat it 
meant “ Lords of the Sakas ”, 

Southern Conquering the whole of Northern India, Samudra- 

gupta turned his attention to the south. He defeated a king 
dngvpta, named Mahendra of Mahako^a (Raipur and Bilaspur Dis- 
tricts in the valley of the Mahanadi) and then entered Maha- 
kantara (probably the Gondwana forests), where he defeated 
a chief named Vyaghraraja. Emerging from the forests, he 
Defeat of defeated jVIantaraja of Korala (the region near the Colair 
thongs thereafter the kings of Pishtapura (Pittapuram), 

oSS!" Mahendragiri (Ganjam District), and Kottura. Another 
authority translates this passage in a different way. Accord- 
ing to Professor Jouveau - Dubreuil, Samudragupta, after 
crossing the forest, defeated Mantaraja, king of Korala, 
Mahendra of Pishtapura, and Svamidatta of Kottura, a citadel 
on the top of a hill. "When the kings of Southern India saw 
him advandng to the south of the Godavari, they formed a 
occfewtii- coalition to stop mm. Damana of Erandapalla (Erandapah 
«niKingi. Chicacolc), Vish^ugopa, the Pallava king of Kanchi, 
NilarSja of Avamukta, Hastivarman of Vengl, Ugrasena of 
Palaki^, Kuvera of Devarashtra (Vizagapatam District), and 
Dhanahjaya of Kosthalapura joined this coalition. Samu- 
dragupta claims to have defeated all of them, but most prob- 
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ably he felt that it would be much safer not to f, filter 
south. The currcfit view about the route of Samudra.itupta 
in the south and his cojujuest of t!ic Palghat* the Maharilshjra, 
and Khandesh is quite wronj^. He penetrated to the south 
as far as the country between the mmith of the ri\ers Kfisluid 
and Godavari, btit never went to any part of Western India 
or even as far south as Vehgl or Kahchi. 

;\fter liis return from the sruithern campaign he rcviveil the 
Asivamedha sacrifice, which he performed with threat splendour. 
He issued special jetdd coins, with the horse of the sacrifice rin 
rjne side atul the fij^'ure nf Ids tjacen Dattadevf, with a sacrificial 
ladle, on the <ithcr side. I’his coin was u^ed for distribution 
to the Brahmarias who attended or took part in the sacrifice. 
At the conclusion of the sacrifice Samudrac;iipta became 
the recognized emperor of Northern India. He issued coins 
of various t\*pes. First of all he issiu^d a scries of ^okl coins in 
mcnioiy of his father and mother, and another in memorj' of 
his eldest brother, Kacha. The Asvamedha gold coins are 
very rare. Among the other types may be mentioned the 
“ type, in which the emperor is seen standing in 

front of an altar, wearing trousers, a coat, and a close-fitting 
cap. In front of the emperor is the celebrated standard of 
the Gupta Empire, Garuda-dhvaja, “the standard surmounted 
by Garuda ”, the vehicle of the God Vishiju, w^ho was the 
tutelary deity of the Guptas. Among other types may be 
mentioned the “ archer ” and ” battle-axe ” types, in which 
the king’s dress resembles that of the figure in the “ standard ” 
type. The speci al types of Samudragupta’s gold coinage are the 
“ lyrist ” ani the “ tiger-slayer ” types. Thu “ lyrist ” type 
represents the king as seated on a high-backed couch, playing 
on a lyre. The “ tiger ” type shows the king wearing the 
ordinary waist-cloth and slaying a tiger with bow and arrows. 
Samudragupta w^as one of the greatest kings of India, He 
united the eastern portion of Northern India under his rule, 
and gave peace and prosperity to, the country. lie reformed 
the currency and stopped the issue of the base gold coins of the 
later Kushana kings. Large numbers of his ctsins are dis- 
covered ever}’ year, and this proves that under him the material 
prosperity of the people had increased very* much. During the 
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reign of Samudragupta a king of Ceylon named Meghavama 
sent an embassy to him for permission to build a monastery at 
Bodh-Gap. Such embassies were sent from time to time to 
many kings of Magadha by other kings who desired to build 
temples in the holy land of Buddhism. 

III. Ramagupta 

Samudragupta was probably succeeded by his son Rama- 
gupta. This king is known to us from the fragments of a now 
lost drama by the poet Viiakhadatta, preserved in a recently 
discovered work on dramaturgy, entitled the Natya-darpam. 
*^a^ra- The name of the drama is Devl-Ckandragupta, According to 
this drama, the Scythian king, evidently of Mathura, demanded 
datta. Dhruvadevi, the wife of Ramagupta, should be sent to his 

court. The people of Pataliputra were panic-stricken and 
asked the king to send his queen to the Sc 3 rthian monarch. 
The craven Ramagupta agreed, but the queen was saved from 
the disgrace by his brother, Prince Chandragupta, who decided 
to go to the Scythian capitsd in the guise of Dhruvadevi. 
Surrounded by a band of faithful attendants, all disguised as 
Chandragupta went to the Sc37thian king. The 
stoiy ends there. Evidently Chandragupta succeeded in 
defeating the Scythians and on his return was hailed as the 
king. This statement of the drama by Vi^akhadatta is sup- 
ported by the Harsha-charita of BaMbhatta, according to 
Rcterwoi Chandragupta killed the king of the Scythians in the 

guise of a woman. The reference in the Harsha-charita is made 
more explicit in the commentary on that work, according to 
which ” Chandragupta in the guise of Dhruvade^ killed in 
privacy the king of the Scythians, who wanted his brother’s 
wife Later on Chandragupta married his brother’s widow 
Dhruvadevi, this being the j&rst recorded instance of a widow- 
marriage among kings of the mediaeval period. Ramagupta is 
not known to via from any other source arid does not appear 
to have struck any coins. The actual dates of his succession 
and death arc not known to us, but the discovery of his name 
fiUs up a long gap between the reigns of Samudragupta and 
Chandragupta 11. 


* Set p. 308. 
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IV, Chandra(^upta 11 (3S0 414) * 

Accnrdinj;r to Indian tnulitinn a» current in the ninth cen- 
tury, C'handragupta II is said to have killed I«» brother 
(Riinu^ipta) and married his wife. This statetnent is to ho 
found in a grant of the Kashtraktltii kittg Ainogliatuniha I 
dated a.d. 871, discovered at Sanjan in the Thana District 
of Bombay. 

Chandragupta II seems to have enjoyed a long reign, as is 
testified by tlie long range of his coins in all metals. It is 
therefore probable that he ascended the throne some time 
before 380 A.n. Most of his inscriptions have been 
discovered in Mahva, and the tm!y insiriptions of this king 
discovered in Xorthern India are two fragmentary records 
found in Mathura and one at Gadhwa in tlie Allahabad Dis- 
trict. An inscription newly discovered at Mathura proves that 
Chandragupta II was already on the throne in A.O. 3S0. 

Early in the tifth century we find Chandragupta II in pos- 
session of the province of Malava. In a ca\'C at Udayagiri 
in Northern Malava, a place verj' close to the railway station 
of Bhilsa in the Gwalior State, there is an inscription which 
mentions Chandragupta II as the reigning sovereign andoft&ywr 
records the excavation of the cave by a chief of the Sana- 
kanlka clan, in the year 8a of the Gupta era. This inscrip- 
tion proves that in 401 Northern Mtlava had passed out of 
the control of the Scythian kings. The last known date of 
the Scythian satraps of Kathiaw*ad is the year 388 on the 
coins of Svami Rudrasimha III. The stoppage of the coins 
of the Scythian satraps indicates that either l^thiawad also 
w-as conquered or that the satraps had ceased to be independent 
kings. The Gupta hold over Malava w^as continuous, and an 
inscription found on the ancient railing of SiBpiZ No. i at 
Sanchi, near Bhilsa, records the gift of a village by one Am- 
rakardava for the feeding of five Buddhist monks and the of yow 
lighting of a lamp. In this inscription Chandragupta II is ■ 
called Devaraja, a name by which he is also known in the 
inscriptions of his relations, the Vakatakas. This record is 
dated 412 and is the last known inscription of this emperor, 

*S«ep. 308. 
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The annexation of Malava and Kathiawad brought the 
empire of the Guptas to th^, western coast. There is direct 



Cave-tempk ei in the time of the emperor Chandragupta II 

near Bhilaa m Northern M^va (Gwalior State) 


prove that the ports of Kathiawad were included 
in the Gupta Empire and that trade wdth the western world 
iSSSaero wealth to it. The merchants who landed their 

taaki. goods at Yerawal or Porbandar could easily transport them 
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by the litTul route from Saiinish^ra, which would str*ii)»ht 
to Ujjain and thence to Mathura and Pajaliputra, while the 
silks and nui.^lins of Eiistern India could he hrou)»ht strait^ht 
from Bcu-lmI to the ports of Kathiawad without paying internal 
cujsinms duties, lVcvifni>ly* each petty chief through whose 
territory the go*»ds of the merchants passed levied a c(?ntri* 
hution on si»cm, thus raising the price and diminishing the 
of Tr.anufactnrcrs^ merchants^ caravan leaders, and 
importers of t!ie goods at the {virts. The unification of 
Norihcrn Iiuha \iTiikT one ruler ga\c a very great impetus to 
inUuid tra».lc .i^ well as to overseas conunerce. We do not 
know whether the great western ports of Surat, Broach, 

Camhay, iinii Sopara were includcvl in the (iupta Entpire. 

E\en if they rejnained under independent rulers their trade 
must have been. d*rawn (»tT to the Kathiaw ad ports in coasting 
schooners, and tluTeby evaded the vexatious customs duties. 

The coins of Ciiandragapta II arc not so varied in tv’pc as 
those (u" iiis father, lv,it they are ftmnd in very large numbers 
all over Northern India, the principal types being the “ archer cofaSoi^ 
type, which resentbles that of his father; the ** couch ” type, 
in which the king is seated on a couch; and the “ umbrella ** 
type, which is rather rare, Aluch rarer are the “ lion-slayer ” 
and the “ horseman ” types of Chandragupta IFs gold 
coinage. After the conquest of Alalava and Kathiawad he 
issued a silver coinage in imitation of the coins of the 
Western Satraps. Many of these coins are dated, and their 
dates have enabled scholars to fix 409 as the year of the 
final conquest of Kathiawad. Unlike his father, Chandra- 
gupta II struck copper coins of many different t\*pes: (i) 
with the bust of the king, as on the silver coins; (2) w’ith the coFwT,*^ 
standing figure of the king, as on many of the gold coins; 

(3J without any figure. On his coins Chandragupta II assumed 
many titles, such as Vikramaditya^ Vikramanka^ and 5 fm- 
harikratna. For this reason writers on the literary history' of 
India consider him to be the same as the mythical king 
Vihramaditya of Ujjain, who was a great patron of literature. 

Chandragupta II married his brother’s widow, DhruvadevX 
or Dhruvasvamini, w'ho is mentioned as the empress-consort 
in the inscriptions. Her seal, discovered at Vai^ll, shows a 
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lion-couchant as her emblem. She bore at least two sons, 
Kumaragupta and Govindagupta, Kumaragupta succeeded 
Chandragupta II, and Govindagupta remained the viceroy of 
the Western Provinces. By another queen named Kuberanaga, 
Chandragupta II had a daughter named Prabhavatl, who 
married the Vakataka king Rudrasena II. The date of the 
death of Chandragupta II is not exactly known, but that event 
must have happened some time between the years 93 and 96 
of the Gupta era (413 and 415). 

Pa-Hsien. S The Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hsien spent fifteen years on his 
journey (399-414) from China to India and bacL He came 
by the land route from China, across the Gobi Desert and 
lOiotan. He then crossed the Pamirs into the Swat valley 
Data ud and passed on to Taxila. He spent three years at Pataliputra, 
Tandnk. capital of the empire, and two years more at Tamralipti, 
modern Tamluk in the Midnapur District of Bengal, which was 
then one of the most important ports on the eastern coast. The 
sea has now receded more than sixty miles from its site. Fa- 
Hsien spent nine years in India proper. He described the 
caiwitabie Indian towns as large and prosperous. They possessed 
numerous charitable institutions as well as rest houses for 
travellers, Iims were provided for travellers on the great 
highways, and the larger towns contained hospitals. There 
pvta ’ ^ hospital in the city of Pataliputra. The 

capital of the Mauryas was still fairly prosperous, though two 
Mfttbnra. centuries later Yuan Chwang found it deserted.l Mathura 
and its big Buddhist monasteries amazed the simple Chinese 
pilgrim. The great temples and monasteries built by the 
Great Kushan emperors were still standing, and Mathura 
seemed to Fa-Hsien the most beautiful city in India. He 
CD^tton states that the people were free to go about without passports. 
^•®***»* Offences were punished by fines only, and capital punish- 
ment was never inflicted. Persistent political offenders were 
mutilated for rebellion. The revenue of the crown was derived 
mostly from the produce of the royal demesne lands. The 
officers and the soldiers were paid regular salaries. Throughout 
the country the people did not kill any living beings; they 
did not eat onion or garlic, nor did they drink wine. The 
outcastes were obliged to live apart in towns and villages. 
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Fa-IIsicn n<»tejs tlvat the Gupta Empire was well jiovcrned 
The government was very nimierate anil tolcraiiL ’Fhe 
pilgrim returned to China with many manuscripls, isnaj^ts, 
and paintings. 


V. Kumaragupta I (414-455)* 

Kumaragupta I, the eldest son of Chandragupta 11 hy the 
empress Dhnivadevi, succeeded to an empire which extended %%t 9 nt of 
from Eastern Bengal to the borders of the Western Panjah ** 
and from the Himalayas to the hanks of the River Narmada, 

During the earlier part of his reign the empire was at peace 
and the country fairly prosperous. The emperor resided for 
the most part at the capital, Patalipiitra. The government of 
the Scythian provinces of the western frontier w.is entrusted ^yottSt 
to the emperor’s younger brother Gonndagupta, whose 
descendants ruled as the local kings of Malava and Magadha 
after the decline and fall of the Gupta Empire. The last years 
of the reign of Kumaragupta I w'ere disturbed by the inroads 
of northern barbarians, called the HG^as, who were the same 
people as the Huns of Roman history and the Hiung-nu of 
Chinese history. The first invasion of the HOrias was driven 
back by the valour of the crown-prince, Skandagupta. This 
prince was born of an unknown consort of Kumaragupta L In 
his old age Kumaragupta I married another lady, Ananta or 
Anantadevi, w^ho bore him a second son, called Puragupta. of Kuna- 
Under Kumaragupta, Bengal was governed by the viceroy ”*"***“ 
ChirStadatta. Another viceroy named Ghafotkachagupta ruled 
over Northern Malava. In Western Malava, Bandhuvantian, 
the grandson of Naravarman of Pushkararia, acknowledged his 
suzerainty. A chief named Prithivishena was the minister of Princi|»i 
Kumaragupta I and afterwards became his commander'in- S?*^*”* ^ 
chief. After the defeat of the first HQria army, Kumaragupta I 
celebrated the horse-sacrifice and struck a spi'cLti type of gold * 

coins for distribution among the priests and the Brahma^ias fumar*- 

* rt- • 1 % • gupta X. 

who officiated or were present on the occasi^m. 

The age of Kumaragupta I is the golden age of Indian 
literature and art. Sculpture flourished in all the principal 
cities. Kumaragupta I assumed the title of MeJiendraditya, Title#. 

♦ See p. 308, 
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and several others, such as iSrUMahendra, Sn-Aivamedha^ 
Mahendra, Ajiia-Mahendra^ Srl-Mahendra-Sidifia^ Simha^ 
Mahendra^ and Malmdrakumara. During the Hunia wars 
he was obliged to debase the currency. Some of his heavier 
gold coins contain a very large amount of alloy, while some 
of his silver coins are really silver-plated copper. The 
coinage of Kumaragupta I falls into two groups. The first 
group is only an imitation of the coins of his grandfather 
and father. These are the “ archer ”, the “ horseman ”, the 
“ Asvamedha ”, the “ lion-slayer ” type, and the “ tiger- 
sla}er ” types. The new types introduced by this emperor 
are the ” swordsman ” type, the “ elephant-rider ” type, the 
” peacock ” type, and the peculiar coin on which the figures of 
both of his principal queens appear. His silver coins can be 
divided into three general classes. The first class is the earliest, 
in which corrupt Greek letters still survived, and they bear a 
striking resemblance to the silver coins of the later Western 
Satraps. These coins were struck for use in Kathiawad only. 
The coins of the second class are smaller than the first and 
thicker. The bust of the kmg and the figure of Garuda are very 
rudely executed. These coins appear to have been in use in the^ 
hilly districts which separate Malava from Northern Gujarat. 
The corrupt Greek letters appear again. Kumaragupta I 
struck a new type of silver coins for use in Northern and 
Central India. These coins bear the true portrait of the king 
on one side, and on the other side we find a peacock. This 
coinage was imitated by the Maukharis of the United Provinces 
and the Varddhanas of Thaneswar in the sixth and seventh 
centuries. The silver-plated copper coins of Kumaragupta I 
have been found in large numbers in ICathiawad and were 
issued during a time of great financial pressure. His copper 
coins are very rare. 

During the reign of Kumaragupta I, Indian sculpture attained 
the height of its excellence. The Jain image from Mathura of 
1 14 G.E,, i.e. 433, the Buddha image discovered at Mankuwar 
dedicated in 449, the copper images of Buddha discovered at 
Nalanda and Sultanganj in the Bhagalpur District, together 
with images discovered at Samath near Benares, are the best 
known examples of this period. 
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Kuniaragupta I was succeeded, during the second 
war, by his eldest son Skandagupta, in the year 455. 

VI . Skandagupta (455-468) ♦ 

Skandagupta, the eldest son of Kutnaragupta I, by his 
first empress-consort, whose name we do not know, is one of 
the most important persons in Indian history. His very name 
was forgotten during the troublous times which followed his 
death and the subsequent dissolution of the vast fabric of the 
Gupta Empire. He alone seems to have realized the peril Character 
which hung over India in the shape of clouds of barbarian auptaf 
Hunas, and like a true patriot he devoted himself solely to the 
task of securing the safety of his country. During the old age 
of Kumaragupta I, this prince stemmed the tide of the first 
HUna onslaught, and the victories obtained by the Gupta 
armies were due solely to his personal bravery. The Gupta 
paneg>Tist records with wonder that the prince-imperial had 
to sleep on the ground for a whole night during the first war. 

When internal dissensions had weakened the people of 
Magadha, when they had forgotten their sacred duty of de- 
fending the gates of India and become immersed in their petty 
jealousies, at a time when the last great Indian Empire was in 
its death agony, Skandagupta alone remained faithful to the 
old tradition of the ancient people of ^lagadha. 

The thirteen years of Skandagupta’s reign were spent in 
incessant w^arfare. At first he drove out the HUnas from the Hts vic- 
empire and secured the safety of his subjects. He reformed {h^SeSnd 
the debased coinage of the last years of Kumaragupta I by 
issuing coins of pure gold, silver, and copper. But later on 
a rival emperor was set up in Magadha, in the person of his 
stepbrother Puragupta. The forces of the empire became 
divided, and the last great Gupta emperor fell fighting, with Rival 
his enemies in front and in the rear, about 468. Skandagupta 
left no issue. After his death the Hona barbarians sw’amped the guptii. 
Indian civilization of centuries and destroyed the empire of 
Samudragupta and Chandragupta II within a few years, 

They came in great weaves and settled down in the Panjab 
and Rajputana. Gradually they became Indianized and merged 

* See p. 308. ladim. 
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in the population, but their descendants continued to rule over 
the North-western Provinces of India for centuries. 

Skandagupta issued coins of the “archer” type like his pre- 
coina t of accession he issued a special type of gold 

coins called the “King and Lakshmi ” type. He claimed to 
^“****' have steadied the throne of the Goddess of Fortune of his 
family, who was ready to depart as her throne had become 
insecure, and therefore he claimed to have become wedded to 
that goddess. Skandagupta restored the gold coinage to the 
type and the weight of the ancient Indian Suvarm of .146 
grains. Some of his coins were debased during the Hu^ia 
Hia suver Wars and contain a large amount of base metal. His silver 
Goiiuae. faH ijjto two distinct classes, the western and the northern. 
Three types of the western coinage are known, the “ Garuda ”, 
the “ buH ”, and the “ altar ” types. In his northern coinage 
he imitated the northern silver coinage of his father, Kuma- 
ragupta I. 

Brides the Hfl:gLa wars the only important event of the reign 
of Skandagupta was the restoration of the great dam of the 
Sudardana I^ke, vrhich had been built during the reign of 
the Maurya emperor Chandragupta, turned into an irrigation 
tank by A^ka, and repaired by the Scythian king Rudra- 
dSman I in 151. This dam was breached in the Gupta year 
Destroc- ^ 3 ^ ( 45 ^)- Parnadatta was the Gupta viceroy of 

Kathiaw’ad. He rebuilt this dam and made it 68 cubits in 
tiosLofths height. In the Gupta year 138 (458) a temple of Vishnu was 
built on this dam by Parnadatta’s son Chakrapalita. The 
subsequent history of the Sudar^ana Lake is not known. 
The fertile valleys which surround the base of the Gimar 
Mountain and the dense forest, still inhabited by lions and 
known to sportsmen as the Gir Forest, are now supposed to 
be the ancient bed of that lake. 


VII. The Shadow Emperors (468-473) 

A. PUIL\GtnPTA (c.468)‘ 

Puragupta was the son of Kumaragupta I by his second 
wife, Anantadevi. He was the rival of Skandagupta and was 
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the real cause of the destruction of the last Magadhan Empire. 

He issued coins of gold only, of which only one or two speci- 
mens are known. His reign must have been very short, but 
we know nothing about the events which immediately followed 
the death of Skandagupta. The withdrawal of the strong arm 
of the last great emperor of the Gupta dynasty brought about 
the inevitable result, for the prevention of which Skanda- 
gupta had sacrificed his life. Afghanistan, Panjab, and Rajpu* *nwion. 
tana were wiped out, as it were, from the map of India of the 
fifth century. We do not know anything of the history of 
these countries for six hundred years. The history India 
henceforth is the history of the middle country and of Southern 
India. 

B. NARASIlClHAGUPTA (/:. 469-472) 

Puragupta was succeeded by his son Narasimhagupta, born 
of his wife Srivatsadevi. Narasimhagupta must have been a 
young man when he came to the throne. After the irruption 
of the barbarians, Bhatarka, governor of ICathiawad, virtually loss of 
became independent, as that province \X 2 S cut off from the wS?.**" 
rest of the Indian' Empire, Narasiihhagupta issued a few 
gold coins which are found in the United Provinces, Bihar, 
and Bengal. Henceforth the ” archer ” type is the only known 
type of later Gupta coinage. Narasimhagupta assumed the title 
of Baldditya and reigned for a few years only* as we find that Uiji, 
his son, Kumaragupta II, was on the throne in 473. 

c. kumXragupta n (473-476) 

There are good reasons for believing that Kumaragupta II 
was an infant in arms when he succeeded to the tottering The ch«d 
throne of Samudragupta. Three* generations of kings had “ * 
ascended the throne within five years: Puragupta, his son 
Narasimhagupta, and his grandson Kumaragupta II all 
reigned between 468 and 473. The Imperial seal of Kuma- Hieseai. 
ragupta II was discovered at Bhitari in the Ghazipur District, 
and some of his gold coins have been discovered in the United 
Provinces and Bihar. These coins are very rare, which indi- 
cates that the reign of Kumaragupta II was a very short one. 
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VIIL Budhagupta (476-495) 

After the death or deposition of the child emperor Kumara- 
gupta II, the throne passed on to Budhagupta, who appears 
from his name to have been a descendant of Samudragupta. 
The Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang has recorded that Budha- 
gupta was the son of Sakraditya. In Sanskrit both the words 
Sakra and Mahendra mean Indra, the king of the Gods, and 
therefore Budhagupta may have been the son of Mahendra-^ 
ditya, ke. Kumaragupta I. Two inscriptions discovered at 
Sarnath, near Benares, prove that Budhagupta was in possession 
of Benares in 477. In 483 he was in possession of Northern 
Bengal, where Maharaja Brahmadatta was his viceroy. 
Brahmadatta was succeeded by Jayadatta later on. In 484 
Budhagupta was in possession of Malava. At this time Maha- 
raja Suradmichandra was the viceroy of the country between 
the Rivers Yamuna* and Narmada, and another Maharaja 
named MStpvishiTLU was the governor of Malava under the 
former. We do not know what happened in Malava during 
the reign of Budhagupta. But under his successor the Hapas, 
led by TorarnSna, invaded that province and drove out the 
viceroys of the Guptas. The last known date of Budhagupta 
is the year 494, which has been found on a coin discovered at 
Eran in Eastern Malava. No gold coins of this emperor have 
been discovered, but most probably the coins bearing the name 
of Prakasaditya were issued by him. Allan is inclined to 
assign the Prakaiadiiya issues to Puragupta, but the reigns of 
Puragupta,his son Narasiihhagupta, and his grandson Kum^a- 
gupta II together came to an end within eight years, a period 
much too short for the comparatively numerous issues bearing 
the name of Prakaiadiiya, 

IX. The Later Emperors 
A* bhSnugupta (c. 495-545) 

We do not know when and how the reign of Budhagupta 
came to an end. One of his successors, named Bhanugupta, 
reigned over Northern India from Northern Bengal to Eastern 
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Image of the Boar ln<»niation of Vishnu dedicated during the rrign of the empercff Budhagttpu at Enin m the Saugor district 
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Hajg iVIsllava, During his reign the Ho^ias invaded Malava through 
Suiim! Rajputana. Goparaja, a noble of Magadha, accompanied the 
emperor in the last expedition dispatched from Magadha 
against the HO^as. The last battle with the barbarians was 
fought near the modern village of Eran in Eastern Malava, 
where Goparaja was killed. A pillar marks the spot where 
the people of ^lagadha made their last stand against the 
HOpas; it was erected to commemorate the self-immolation 
of Goparaja’s wife in the Gupta year 191 , or 510^51 1 . During 
the reign of Bhanugupta, in the year 543, Rajaputradeva was 
the governor of Pu^idravardhana or N. Bengal. The emperor 
Bhanugupta is known from two inscriptions only, and the 
latest epigraphical date for this sovereign of the Gupta dynasty 
is the year 224, or 543 on the Damodarpur plate. 

B. THE LATER IMPERIAL GUPTAS 

We do not know much about the successors of Bhanugupta 
except their names. Three kings seem to have succeeded to 
the throne; but their dominions seem to have become restricted 
to Bengal and Bihar, They are known from their coins only, 
which have been discovered exclusively in Eastern India. A 
large number of coins of Chandragupta III, sumamed Dvada- 
^ditya, were discovered at Kalighat near Calcutta in 1774. 
Another sovereign, named Vishnugupta, held the surname of 
Chandraditya, and a few of his coins have been found in Western 
Bengal, A third king, Jayagupta, is known from two coins only. 

G radually the provincial governors and the officials o f the 
Gupta jKmpir e as^rted^eir independence . The descendants 
of GovmJiagupta became independent in Magadha or Bihar 
and founded a separate dynasty known in history as the later 
Guptas of Magadha, 
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CHAPTER II 

THE FIRST INDIAN RENAISSANCE AND THE 
CULTURE OF THE GUPTA AGE 

The age of the early Imperial Guptas is generally regarded 
as the Augustan Age of Indian culture in the mediaeval period. 

The reunion of the whole of Northern India under one rule 
gave a great impetus to trade both internal and external. 

Traders carried the products of India to far distant lands and 
brought back foreign gold in abundance. The material pros- 
perity of the people increased by leaps and bounds, and their 
affluence found expression in marked improvement in all 
branches of culture. 

The emperors of the Gupta dynasty were Vaishnavas and 
strong supporters of Hinduism. It is quite evident that Bud- 
dhism, which had become the predominant religion of India DecUne of 
during the rule of the Scythians, declined for want of material SSsm. 
support. There is no evidence of any persecution of Buddhists 
during the rule of the Imperial Guptas, but there cannot be 
any doubt that the state support went principally to the 
Biihmanas. This royal patronage led to a revival of Sanskrit 
literature. The legendary stories about the mythical king vikrama- 
Vikramaditya of Ujjain had their origin in the munificence and 
liberal patronage of Chandragupta II, who assumed the sur- 
name of Vikramaditya. The Brahmanas gave their attention 
to the reform of the orthodox Brahmanical religion. Modem 
Hinduism was evolved out of the older Aryo-Dravidian re- 
ligion. The widespread worship of Vishnu and Siva andneugion. 
the delegation of sacrifices to the learned classes* began in 
this age. The worship of images, with its gorgeous ritual, 
began during this period. With the reform of the Brahmanical 
religion came the inevitable recasting of the sacred literature. 

The principal PurS^ were rewritten in this period, and 
in their historical portions the name of the Gupta dynasty 
is given last of all, thus proving that the final redaction of this 
class of literature took place in the fifth and sixth centuries, 

Indian speculative philosophy apparently obtained a strong 
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to foreign traditions and motifs and asserted its personality. 
The stereotyped copying of the Indo-Greek school of Gand- 
hara, which characterized the intervening school of Mathura, 
was abandoned in favour of a fresh naturalism. The new 



schools of art characterized their 
production by the introduction 
of symmetry, perspective, and 
natural proportion. The tradi- 
tions of the Gandhara school 
were partly preserved in the 
representation of stories from 
the life of Buddha, but the 
artists of the new school intro- 
duced fresh ideas while repre- 
senting incidents of Puranic 
mythology. The great school of 
sculpture at Mathura gradually 
declined and finally ceased to 
exist in the beginning of the 
sixth century. Its place in 
Northern India was taken by 
the schools of Benares and 
Pataliputra. These two northern 
schools became the parents of 
three other mediseval schools in 
later years; namely, the Eastern 
school of mediaeval sculpture 
in Bengal and Bihar, the Chedi- 
Chandella school of East-central 
India, and the school of DharS 


Gupta 
Schools of 
Sculpture, 


A Buddha— Late Mathura School of in Malava. 

The reorganization of the In- 
dian Empire under the Guptas 
led to the formation of a bureaucracy as efficient and as well 
organized as the official system of Chai^iakya and Chandra- officials of 
gupta Maurya. The gradations of these officials have not ** 
been recorded in Indian literature, and w’e haye to rely entirely 
on epigraphical evidence. The names of the majority of the 
officials are to be found in the seals discovered by Bloch 
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and Spooner among the ruins of Vai^I and NSlanda. The 
highest class of officials were the Manpins and the Sackivas, 
but the majority of them held the title of KumarSmatya. 
The official system seems to have been inaugurated early in 
the reign of the Emperor Samudragupta. The Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta was composed by the Minister 



Seal of a Kumaximfttya used in the 8th eentuxy by a descendant of a Gupta 
official in Eastem Bengal 


of Peace and War {Sandhi’-^rahika)^ and the Judge {Mdha- 
da^nSyaka)^ the Kumaramatya Harishena. The name of 
Chandragupta ll’s minister was Sikharasvamin, who was 
also a Kumaramatya, His son Prithmshe^a, too, vras a 
Kumdram&tya, It appears now that the rank of the Kumd- 
rSmSiya was held by almost all officers at the beginning of 
their careers. Formerly scholars used to translate this term 
as “ the Prince's councillor ”, but now it appears that the 
title or the rank was held by all members of the Imperial 
Council. Most probably all of them were ministers of the 
second class. Ppthivfshepa was the minister {Mantriiii of 
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the Emperor Kumaragupta I, but afterwards he became the 
Commander-in-chief {Mahabaladhikritd). There were several omda- 
gradations among the ministers who held the rank of Kum&- 
rSmatya. To the highest grade beloved those who were 
equal in rank to the Emperor himself {^-PcaramdbhattSraka^ 
padtya’-kumaramaiya). Evidently all princes of the imperial 
family were called Ymarajas^ and the heir-apparent was 
called Yuvardja-hhattarakay because there are two classes of 
Kumaramdiyas who were regarded as Princes of the Empire. 

To the second class of Kumaramdiyas belonged those who 
were held to be equal in rank to the heir-apparent (Yuvardja- 
bhatfdraka-pdi&ya-kumdrdmdtya). Those who were held to 
be equal in rank to the younger princes appear to have be- 
longed to the third class ( Yuvardja’^pddiya^humaramdtyas) . To 
the fourth class belonged ordinary Kumdrdmdtyas. We have 
here a gradation of officers corresponding to some extent to 
the nobility of the early Roman Empire. The Kumdrdmdtyas 
were thus a class of high officials some of whom were equal in 
rank to the Emperor himself, others to the heir-apparent, . 
while the third class held the same rank as the Princes of the 
blood-royal. Other officers besides the Kumdrdmdtya were G«nerais. 
admitted to the rank of the Princes. The Commander-in- 
chief of the anny was equal in rank to the heir-apparent 
{Yuvardja-ihattdraka-pddtya), The next class of officials of 
importance were the Uparikas^ who were employed as pror'UpariitM. 
vincial Governors. An Uparika named Chiratadatta was the 
governor of Northern Bengal in the Gupta year 124 = 443, 
during the reign of Kumaragupta I. Two Uparihas named 
Brahmadatta and Jayadatta ruled the same province in 482 
and at some later date during the reign of the Emperor Budha- 
gupta. Both of them held the title of Maharaja in addition to 
the rank of Uparika. An officer of the rank of Kumdrdmdtya 
was appointed to rule over the Suwuhga District in Eastern 
Bengd, and later on, when his descendants became indepen- 
dent, they continued for nearly five hundred years to use the 
seal of the Kumdrdmdtya received from the Imperial Secre- 
tariat at Pataliputra in the fifth century. The minor officials th® 
are also known from their seals discovered at Basarh (Vai^) Srdie 
and NslandS. The most important among them is the Master 
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General of Military Stores {RambhS.ndUg5r5dkikarand)^ the 
officer in charge of the moral conduct of the people of Tini- 
bhukti {Tirabiiukiau Vinayasthiti-sthapaka). ' The existence 
of such an official during the reign of the early Gupta emperors 
is remarkable in Northern India. Most probably this class of 
official had succeeded the Dharmma-makdmatras of the Maurya 
period. 

With the rise of the Guptas, Brahmanism once more re- 
asserted its supremacy. Seals of temples which are noted 
even now for their sanctity have been discovered at Vai^ll. 
The most important among them is the seal of the Great 
Temple of the Vishriupada at Gaya. This shrine appears to 
have come into, existence early in the fourth century, and 
bears on it the emblems of Vishnu, viz. the mace, the wheel 
and the symbols for the Sun (wheel) and the Moon (lotus). 
Another important religious establishment which grew up 
during the Gupta period w^as the temple of Siva, called 
Miftioiui Amratake^ra, at Benares. The most important Buddhist 
Soot establishments of this period were great monasteries at Benares, 
Bodh-Gaya,and NSlanda. The recent archaeological discoveries 
at Nalanda show that the abbots of the monastery carried on 
an extensive correspondence with kings all over India. Seals 
of a sister of the Mahakshatrapa Rudrasena I of Saurashtra, 
of King Bhaskaravarman of Assam and of the Emperor 
Harshavardhana of Thanesvara have been found. 

The emperors of the Gupta d}Tiasty may also be credited 
w'ith the reorganization of Hindu society. Henceforth we no 
longer hear of Buddhist Greeks or Hinduized Scythians; all 
were incorporated in orthodox Hindu society. With the re- 
ligious revival came a missionary zeal which converted the 
Indian and the foreigner without any distinction to Vaishna- 
vism. The incorporation of the Hinduized barbarians into the 
different castes and sub-castes was regulated by the Gupta 
monarchs. This gave rise to the modern caste system of 
North-eastern India, which is essentially different from that 
of Central, Southern, Western, or North-western India. In 
Kashmir, Panjah, Sindh, Rajputana, and Malwa this earlier 
reorganization of the caste system was dissolved by the influx 
of the Ha^as and Guijaras, and therefore the caste systems of 
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these countries afe totally different from that of Bengal, 
Bihar, the United Provinces, and the eastern part of the 
Central Provinces. In North-eastern India the new sub- 
castes, which arose on account' of the admission of the 
Hindu*zed barbarians into Hindu society, were generally 
grouped under the two lowest castes of the original Indo- 
Arym society, viz. the Vai^yas and the Sodras. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE NORTHERN DYNASTIES OF THE EARLY 
MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 

L The Vakatakas 

The most important dynasty of India contemporaneous 
with the early Guptas was that of the Vakatakas of Central 
India and the Northern Deccan: Their inscriptions are found 
over a wide area extending from Nachna Kuthara in the <,11 
Ajaygadh State, near Sutna, to Poona. The Vakajakas were 
a powerful race of kings, and they ruled over Central India, 
the Central Provinces, ’and the Northern Deccan for at least 
eight generations. The dynasty was founded by a man named 
Vindhya^ti. His son Pravarasena I w’as the first king of note 
and performed the horse-sacrifice. He was succeeded by his 
grandson Rudrasena I, who married the daughter of Bhavanaga, 
the king of the Bharaiivas, a tribe of the Gangetic plains. 
According to an inscription discovered in the Ajanta caves, 
Ppthivisheria I, son of Rudrasena I, defeated the king of the 
Kuntala country, i,e. the modern districts of Dharw^ar and 
North Kanara. His son Rudrasena II married Prabhivatl- ix.tiift 
gupta, the daughter of the emperor Chandragupta II, in the 
last quarter of the fourth century. This date proves that the 
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Vnk&taka kingdom must have I^ccti founded before the founda- 
tion of the empire of the early Guptas by Chandragupta !• 

Rudrasena II must have died early, because we find the 
Gupta princess ruling over the Vakafaka kingdom as the 
regent for her minor son, the Yuvaraja Divakarasena. Prabha- 
Ttw Sons vattojpta visited Sr|^jlam, the famous shrine of MahSdeva 
^uaup^r Siva in the Karnul District of the Madras Presidency. She 
reigned as regent for al>out thirteen years and was succeeded 
by her second son Pravarasena 11. During the latter's reign 
the Vakajaka kingdom extended from Jubbulpur in the north 
to the banks of the Bhima in the south, and from Raipur in 
the east to the Western Ghats in the west. 

Pravarasena II was succeeded by his son Narendrasena, 
who claims to have subdued the kings of Ko^la, Malava, and 
Mekala. He was succeeded by his son P]:ithivlshe:ga II, whose 
mother was the daughter of a king of the Kuntala country. 

Vtti- succession then seems to have passed on to a brother of 
Narendrasena, w’hose son Devasena handed over the kingdom 
to his son Harisena. The latter reigned in the beginning of the 
sixth century, when the Htl^ias were wresting Malava from 
the Guptas. He is said to have defeated the kings of Kuntala 
(Northern Kanarese Districts), Avanti (Malwa), Kalidga 
(Southern Orissa), Ko^ala (Eastern Central Province), TrikUta 
(Bundelkhand), Laja (Gujarat), and Andhra (the Northern 
Telugu Districts), In the middle of the sixth century the 
power of the Vakafakas was broken by the Kalatsuris or 
I^lachuris, a southern people who founded a powerful state 
in the Nasik and Aurangabad Districts. 

II. The HOnas 

Very little is known about the history of the Indian branch 
of the Hu^as. The earliest princes of this dynasty are no 
doubt mentioned as the chiefs of the Ye-tha or the Epthalites, 
who are called “ white Huns " by Roman historians. The 
history of the Hu^as is to some extent preserved in Chinese 
records, but that of the Indian branch is to be gleaned from 
their inscriptions and coins. The first known Huna prince 
KhiAkhUa. of India is Khifikhila. This king and his successors, Tora- 
macm and Mihiragula, arc mentioned in the histories of 
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Kashmir, and their coins have been found in that province 
as well as in the Panjab. The inscriptions of the last two 
chiefs have also been discovered at Gwalior and Eran. 

The real date of the Htligia kings can be determined from the 
inscriptions of the brothers Matjivishriu and Dhanyavishriu 
discovered at Eran in Eastern Malava. In the Gupta year 165 
= 484-485, a Garuda-dhmja or Staff of Vish^iu was dedicated 
by both of these brothers. But later, on, in the first year of the 5551 -* 
reign of Toramana, Matpvishnu had passed away, and his mav«. 
younger brother dedicated an image of the Boar Incarnation of 
Vishnu, thus proving that the conquest of Malava by Toramania 
occurred probably a few years after 484. It is therefore quite 
probable that the first year of Toramana corresponds with the 
year 191 of the Gupta era, i.e. 5io*-5ii. The first and second 
HUna w'ars can therefore be relegated to the reign of KhiAkhila, 
who can be taken to have been a contemporary of the emperor ^ 
Skandagupta. Earlier writers on this subject used to think 
that Toramaria was a contemporary of Skandagupta, but 
recent discoveries have proved beyond doubt that Skandagupta 
died soon after the second Hona war, and it is possible that 
Toramana did not conquer Malava before 511, or more than ^ 
forty years after the death of Skandagupta. The first tw'o HOria 
wars were events contemporaneous with the HUpa invasion of 
Persia. The Persian king Firoz was killed in a battle with 
the Hcinas in 484. The collapse of the Persian opposition 
enabled the Honas to devote their entire energy to the sub- 
version of the Gupta Empire. The Scythian feudatories of 
the Guptas in Afghanistan and the Panjab vrere very easily 
overthrown. The rich monasteries of the province of Gan- 
dhara and the great university of Taksha^ilS were destroyed, ttSfSr*" 
never to recover their ancient glory. Toramana issued copper JiJf 
coins which bear the first two syllables of his name. The 
majority of these coins are found in the Western Panjab and 
Kashmir. He was succeeded by his son [Mihirakula oreura. 
Mihiragula, a name distinctly Persian in sound, 

Indian tradition represents Mihirakula as a tyrant. At last, 
his cruelty having become unbearable, the Indian princes 
combined against him under Baladitya, King of Magadha, and 

• Thi* i» mewly a theory. 
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Ya^odharman, Kinj? of Malava, They obtained a complete 
\nctory over the liana kin|» and compelled him to retire to 
Ha9ft« Kashmir. It is said that Mihirakula was taken prisoner but 
In was set at liberty by Baladitya. This battle was fought some 
jSuf time before 533, and destroyed the influence of the Harms in 
Central India. Mihirakula continued to rule over some parts 
of India in 547, as he is mentioned by the Christian monk Cos- 
mas Indicopleustes as Gollas, a white Hun king, w^ho was the 
lord of I ntiia and exacted tribute by oppression.’- The provinces 
of-Xorth -western India and Afghanistan remained permanently 
in the occiip*xti<)n of the Hunas till these barbarian tribes inter- 
married extensively with the older inhabitants and finally 
produced the Rajput tribes of the later mediaeval period. 
Mihirakula is known from two inscriptions. One of these 
was discovered inside the fort at Gwalior, and from it we 
learn that he was the son of Toramana and ruled over Northern 
India for at least fifteen years. The second inscription was 
discovered at Kura in the Salt Range of the Panjab, and records 
the construction of a Buddhist monastery for the monks of 
the Mahli^ka school. 

The later histor}' of the Hana chiefs and their Indianization 
is very obscure. The Panjab was in the occupation of the Hapas 
even at the time of the accession of Harshavardhana in 606. 
tio 2 o 7 ’ Gangeya, the celebrated conqueror of Northern 

h%« 8 in and Southern India, of the Kalachuri or Haihaya family of 
India. pahala, married a liana princess named Avalladevi. After 
the eleventh centurV- the Hrmas disappeared from Indian 
history as a separate race or tribe. 

III. The Maitrakas of Valabhi * 

After the death of Skandagupta nothing is known of the 
history of Kathiaw^d or Gujarat for some time. Tow'ards the 
end of the fifth century Bhatarka, a general of the Gupta 
Empire, obtained possession of the peninsula of Kathiawad 
and founded an independent kingdom which lasted till the 
end of the eighth century, 

* This is merely a matter of conjecture, and historians do not anee as to the dates. 
The toUowxnff should be consisted for opposite views: \ . A. Smith's Early 
Hiitifry of India (4th ediuon), pp, 335-7. 

• See p. 308. 
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BhatSrka and his eldest son Dharasena I were content with 
the modest title of SempaU\ or general, hut three other sons 
of Bhaprka assumed the title Maharaja, Dharapatta, the 
youngest son, was succeeded by his son Cyuhasena, who Eariur 
ascended the throne in the middle of the ai’s:th centur\\ Guha- 
sena, his son Dharasena II, and his grandson J^ilAditya I 
were content to call themselves Smiantas or Mafid-sdfmntas, 
Imperial titles were assumed for the first time by Dharasena 
IV some time before 645, i.e. during the reign of Harshavard- 
dhana of Thanesvar. 

After Siladitya I the succession passed to Dharasena III, 
his younger brother’s son, and then to Dhnivasena II, younger 
brother of the former. This prince was hard pressed by Har- 
shavarJdhana. At this time the Maitraka kings had conquered 
Malava, and after the war with Harsha, Dhruvasena was 
married to the daughter of that emperor. During the wars Harsh*, 
with the kings of Thanesvar, the Maitraka king Dhruvasena 
II received great help from the Gurjara king Dadda 11 (sur- 
named Prasiantaraga) of Broach. After the death of Harsha- 
varddhana, the Maitrakas became powerless, and though they 
continued to assume the Imperial titles, they became de- 
pendent on their feudatories. Dharasena IV, son of Dhruva- 
sena II, conquered Broach before 649. His kingdom in- 
cluded both Kathiawad and Central Gujarat. After his death 
the crowm passed on to Dhruvasena III, a grandson of 
Siladitya I. This prince held Kapadvanj in Central Gujarat, 
and was succeeded by his elder brother Kharagraha II, 

The next kings were Siladitya III, a nephew^ of Dhruva- 
sena III and Kharagraha 11 , in the middle of the seventh 
century. The four successors of &laditya III were all named 
Siladitya, whose kingdom was confined to a portion of Kathia- 
vvad and Northern Gujarat, ^iladitya IV is known to have 
reigned from 691 to 701; his grandson Siladitya V was reign- 
ing in 722, and his great-grandson jSiladitya VI in 760. The 
last 'known king of this dynasty is Sriiladitya VII, who was 
alive and reigning in 766. Shonly afterwards the kingdom of 
Valabhi was overthrown and its capital destroyed by Arab 
raiders from Sindh. 

The Maitraka kings of Valabhi issued a silver coinage in 
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imitation of the silver coins of Chandragupta II, but the 
legends on these coins have not been read as yet. The type 
was adopted by the Rashtrakatas of Malkhed, and one Kyishna- 
rSja of that dynasty issued silver coins of this type on which 
his name is perfectly legible. 



Ruina of Sira Temple at Bhumia, Nagod State (6tfa eentuiy A.D,) 

rV'. The Kings of Uchchakalpa 

Uchchakalpa is the old name of the northern part of the 
district of Jufabulpore including the states of Maihar and Nagod 
of the Baghelkhand Political Agency of Central India. The 
kings who ruled over this province were originally feudatories 
Tht of the Vakatakas, Two kings of this dynasty issued grants of 
land inscribed on copper plates which are dated, but there is 
®**“**' some difference of opinion among scholars about the era used 
in these dates. The dates of Jayanatha, the earlier king, are 
174 and 177; if referred to the Gupta era these dates are 
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equivalent to 493 and 496^ hut the late Dr, Kidhorn was of 
opinion that they should In; referred to the Kalaehuri-Chedi 
era, which hej^un in 248, or Kevrnty-otie years earlier, Kielhorn 
therefore re«tanicii the Uchchakiilpa dynasty as not heloitping to 
the ^roup of the feudatories of the tjrupla linspire, Jayan^tha 
wa^ <uccecdc*«i !\v ius son JiarvanAtha, whose dates range frtJin tim. 
the year 193 to 214, perhaps equh^Icnt to 508 to 533. The 
majotity of inscriptions of this dynasty are on copper plates 
discovered in the desertctl city of Khnh, six miles to the west 
of Uiichchra, ihx chief town of the small state of Nagod in 
Central India. Tlic village of Hhumra, on the top of a plateau 
thirteen miles Jo the north-west Unchchra, was the dividing BomiiSary 
line hetneer. the ktnudoni of Uchchakalpa and that id* the 
Parivrajiikas. FroTu a hnundar}* pillar set up during the reign 
of Maharaja Ha.Atii; we learn that the Parivrajaka king of that 
name was the contemporary ot i>ar\-anatha of Uchdiakalpa. 

The kingdom of Uclichakalpa came very' suddenly to an end 
about 550, 


V. The Parlvdijaka Mah^rSjas 

The Parivrajaka chiefs were feudatories of the early Gupta 
Empire, and in their inscriptions they used the Gupta era 
and referred to it as such. Five generations of chiefs of this 
family are known, of whom the last two only issued grants of 
land. Hastin reigned for nearly half a century (475--51X) and MaiMjrtija 
was a contemporary of tlie Uchchakalpa MahSLraja Sarv*anatha, ******®* 
who reigned dtiring the years 508-533. He practically asserted 
his independence though he did not assume Imperial titles. 

He issued small gold coins of the type of the South Indian 
“ Fanam ”, No other feudatories of the Gupta Empire, 
except the later chiefs of Valuhhi, viared to assume the Imperial 
right of issuing ctjins in their own name. 

Sankshobha, the son of Hastin, issued a grant of land in 
52S. The fall of the Parivrajaka chiefs as well as of the kings of 
Uchchakalpa was probably due to the sudden rise of g^bha. 
dharman of Malava. 




H 
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VL YaSodh&tman 

This chief is known from three inscriptions discovered in 
the vicinity of the city of Mandasor, the ancient Dadapura, 
which was the capital of Western IMalava in the early mediaeval 
YaAod* period. Nothing is known about his antecedents. He claims 
JicSut? to have criished Mihirakula and overrun the entire country 
frt)in the barks of the Ri\er Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) and the 
hill called Mahendra (Ganjam District) in the east to the 
Western Ocean, aiu 2 from the Himalayas in the north to the 
Hi« Date, Yiiulhva Mountains. Yasodharman is known, from one inscrip- 
tion, to have been reigning in the Vikrama year 589 = 533. 

An earlier generation of writers supposed that Ya^odharman 
formed a coalition with the emperor Narasirnhagupta Bala- 
ditya and defeated Mihirakula at Kahror in Wester^ Panjab 
Tbcwof theory w^as based on Indian tradition as 

recorded by Yuan Chwang more than a century afterwards. 
ntpM, But the recent discoveries of the inscriptions of Kumaragupta 
II and Budhagupta at Sarnath have proved beyond doubt that 
the emperor Narasiiiihagupta Biladitya ceased to reign in 
473. The theory is therefore no longer tenable, but it is quite 
possible that Ya^odharman allied himself with the chief named 
Btladitya who is mentioned in the Sarnath inscription of 
Prakataditya. The same chief is probably mentioned in the 
Deo-Banarak inscription of Jivitagupta II. We do not know 
anything about his successors. Probably some of them 
succeeded to the kingdom of jMalava, but his empire passed 
into the hands of other people. In the north the Guptas 
of Magadha, the Maukharis of Kanauj, and the Varddhanas 
of occupied the country between the Satlej and the 

Brahmaputra, and the vast empire of Ya^dharman melted 
away as quickly as it had been formed. 

VII. The Guptas of Magadha* 

Govindagupta, the younger brother of Emperor Kumara- 
“ ’ gupta I, was the ruler of the western provinces of the Gupta 

Empire under the latter. An inscription referring to him has 

* Sec p, 309. 
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bccii discovered in from >vhicli we know tlut this 

prince was alive in the Malava*Vikratnii year 524 - - 467, 

His dcfccndaiits ji»c!c4:tcd Ma^adha, the home province of the 
ancient (Jnptas, as the sphere of their activities. His son 
Harshairnpfa and Ids grandson Jivitagiipta I most prol-^ably 
aiervcd under Skaitdagupia and Budhagiipta. His great- 
gramison Kuinaragnpta III is said to have fought with tlic 
Maukhari king Isanavannan. At this time the Maukharis 
were at the height of tlicir power. Isanavarnian was reigning 
in the Vikranui year 61 1 554. ‘This date is one of the fixed 

pt>int^ in the rhrojiolng\’ t>f tlic later (hiptns of Magadha, 

Danitiduragupla, t)ic son and succc^sor of Ktnnaragnpta Damo* 
111 , also fell in a battle with the Maukhan’s. He was succeeded 
hy his St»n Mahasenagupta^ who turned the title of vict<»ry in ^Jr!*****^ 
favour 4*f his owii dynasty and reconquered the whole of 
Northern Ikn^ai. lie defeated Su.'^thitavannan of KamarQpa, 
or Assam, on the hanks of the Brahmaputra, and re-estahUsheJ 
the former glory nt ilie Gupta Empire. His sijjtcr Mah 5 sena- 
giipta was nvarried to Adityavarddhanaof "I'hanei^var, and her 
son Prahhakaravarslilhana obtained supreme power in Northern w»r, 
India during the closing years n( the sixth century. 

Most probably Saiailka w’as the eldest son of Mahasena- 
gupta. This prince started issuing gold coins of a new^ type 
in his own name and tried to restore the glory of the empire 
of the early Guptas. He combined with Devagupta of M 5 lava, 
and advanced upon the Maukhari stronghold of Kanauj, 

The ruling Maukhari chief, Grahavarman, w’ho had married 
Rajya^ri, the daughter of Prabhakaravarddhana, was defeated 
and killed by Devagupta, and Kanauj w^as occupied. At this 
time Prabhakuravarddhana died and w^as succeeded by his 
eldest son Rajya\'arddhana. Before Sa^aiska could join 
Devagupta, the latter had been defeated hy Rajyavarddhana, 
who in turn was defeated and killed by iSasanka. Rajyavard- JJrddiaa* 
dhana was succeeded by his younger brother HarshavarJdhana. 

This young prince succeeded in winning over Madhava- 
gupta, the younger brother of Sa^nka (?), and in forming 
a coalition with King Bhaskaravarman of Assam. SaiSAka 
was defeated and expelled from North-eiistern India. The 
current accoiints about his death heard by Yuan Chwang in 
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Magadha are incorrect. was reigning over Orissa in 

thirteen years after tKe accession of Harsha, and the 
p^iMUi **t^^®^**®^ attempts to destroy Sa^Aka’s powder ended in failure. 
It* was helped by Pulike^in H of the Chtlukya dynasty 

of Badami, and Harsha was defeated in the southern part of 
Orissa. 

Mieimvi- After the expulsion of from Eastern India, the king- 

******* dom of Magadha fell to the lot of Madhavagupta, who reigned 
Xditya* as a feudatoiy of the kings of Thine^var, His son Adityasena 
***** assumed Imperial titles and became independent after the 
death ol' Harsha in 647. Adityasena was alive in the year 
Vftishvava h6 of the Harsha era, i.e. 672. Like his ancestors he "was a 
Vaishriava. His mother, Queen Srimati, erected a monastery 
at Aphsad in the Gaya District, close to a temple of Vish^iu 
Adityasena, His wife, Queen Ko^iadevI, excavated 
Sr**”’ another tank on top of the Mandara Hill in the Bhagalpur 
District of Bihar and Orissa. This tank is to be found at the 
foot of the steps leading to the top of the hill and is now 
called PSpaharinU 

The subsequent history of the Guptas of Magadha is very 
obscure. Adityasena was succeeded by his son Devagupta 
and his grandson Vishnugupta. His great-grandson Jlvita- 
TheLnst gupta II was the last king of the Gupta dynasty, and after 
*"***’ his death Eastern India became a prey to anarchy. Jivita- 
gupta II made a grant of land to the temple of the god 
VaruTiasvamin at Deo-Banarak in the Shahabad District of 
Bihar. Eastern India was overrun by the neighbouring 
princes after the death of Jivitagupta II. 

VIII. The Maukharis of Kanauj 

The Maukhaiis are a people of great antiquity and existed 
as a clan or tribe In the second century b.c. The founder of 
the dynasty was a chief named Harivarman. His son Aditya- 
varman was bom of his queen named Jayasvamini. Aditya- 
varman married Harshagupta, who was evidently the daughter 
or sister of Harshaguptai of Magadha. The latter was suc- 
by livaravarman, who defeated the king of the 

mmaa. Andhras and advanced towards the south-west as far as 
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Dhar& in Mfilava and Raivataka Hill (CHmar). A reference tn 
the Attdhraa is also to be found in the Ihirafia inj^criplion of 
T^navarman of 554. 'riiesc Andhras appear to be the people 
of the Tehijtu countr}' who lived on the bf^niers of the Mauk- 
hari kinjrdom, 

It^anavarttum, the son and successor of IiSvaravarnian, dc- ^ 
fcated KumSragupta III of Magadha and advanced in the ©f^iSSia." 
east as far as the sea coast of Bengal. In the 8^)uth he defeated 
the Sulikas of Northern Orissa and the Andhras of the war with 
Iclugii cnuntrj\ C)n the west the Maukharis carried on a 
long war with the Unna chiefs of the Panjah. Sarv'avarxmn, 
the son and successor of Isanavarman, defeated and killed SSUf*^**** 
King Damodiiragupu nf Magadha in the cast and also de- 
feated the Htlnas on the west. 

There is a gap in tlie chronologw of the Alaukhari dynasty 
after Sarvavannan and Anantavarnian. A king named Avanti- Avami- 
varman ruled o\er the country to tlte west of the Son, but 
his exact relaticsnship to the last two kings cannot be de- 
termined. Avanti varman’s son Grahavannan married Raj- Or«hs- 
yairi, the daughter of Prabhikaravarddhana of Thanc:ivar. He 
was killed by King Devagupta of Malava during the reign 
of his brother-in-law Rajyavarddhana. The Maukhans 
disappeared as a local dynasty of Northern India with the 
rise of Harshavarddhana. 

IX. The Kings of KSmarBpa 

Very' few records of the kings of KSimarapa have come 
down to us, and the earliest mention of them is found in the 
Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskanivannan. This Bh^karavarman 
was the contemporary of Harshavardhana, and at the time 
of the latter’s accession he was only a Kumara. His grant 
enumerates a dynasty consisting of eleven kings, beginning 
with Pushyavarman Of these eleven kings Bhaskaravarman Anewtow, 
himself, and his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather 
are mentioned in the Harsha-charita of Ba^iabhatta. In the 
inscription of Adityasena, Bh^kara’s father Susthitavarman 
is mentioned as the contemporary of Alah^enagupta of 
Magadha. 
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Nothing is known about the remaining rulers of this 
dynasty. Th^ claimed descent from the Asura king Naraka 
through his son Bhagadatta, who was a contemporary of 
Duryodhana of the MahSbhSrata. The part which Bhaskara- 
varman played in Hassha^s campaign in Eastern India will be 
Hto Cwi- chapter. The plates which inform us of 

these particulars were issued from Kaixiasuvaingia (in Western 
Bengal), and according to Yuan Chwang that town was the 
capital of Su^Aka. The grant referred to on the plates was 
made, apparently, in the reign of Harsha (606-649). Kit^g 
Bhiskara's successors we know nothing. 
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CHAPTER IV 

NORTHERN INDIA IN THE BEGINNING OF THE 
SEVENTH CENTURY 

Harshavarddhana 

In the dosing decades of the sixth century the chiefs of 
ThSnedvar or SthS^vl^vara, near Kurukshetra, became very 
powerful. They succeeded in curbing the power of the Mauk- 
hatlS and interposing a powerful buffer state between the 
kingdom of Kanauj and the territories of the Hu^as to the 
west. Adity'avarddhana of this family married the princess 
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MahS^enagiipta of Magadha, whoac father DSmodaragiipta 
had been killed in battle while contending with the Mankhart 
king iSarvavarman. His son Prabhaknrav.mldhana assumcti 
Imperial titles and succeeded in imposing his suae rain ty upon 
the whole of Northern India. He had two sons aruTTHm^ 

The last was married to Grahavarman, son of King Avantl- 
varman of Kanauj, of the Maukhart dynasty, . ^ 

Early in the beginning of the se venth cSitur v we find 
Prabh^ravarddhana sending an army to the northern regions 
in order to chastise the Ho^ias. 'Phis army was placed under 
the command of his eldest son RajyavarcKlhana. A second 
army» under the king’s younger son Harsha^ followed as a 
reserve. When the princes were absent, Prabh 5 karavarddhana 
fell ill, and Harsha, receiving this news, returned hastily to 
court. Prabhikaravarddhana died shortly afterguards and was 
succeeded by his eldest son Rajyavarddhana, on the latter’s 
return from the Haijia campaign. The death of Prabhkkara- 
varddhana acted as a signal to subordinate princes on all sides 
to assume independence. The princes of the Imperial Gupta 
dynasty were still ruling in different parts of the country. 

The king of Midava, Devagupta, hastily formed an alliance 
with King of* Bengal and fell upon the kingdom of 

Kanauj, then under the rule of Grahavarman, who was killed, 
while his wife RSjya^rl was imprisoned. The capture of Kanauj 
was probably due to a suiprise, as Devagupta attacked it while 
was still at a distance. As soon as news of the murder 
of Grahavarman and the imprisonment of Rijyj^r! was re* ougMSa 
ceived at Thine^var, Rajyavarddhana advanced with a mobile 
column of ten thousand horse, leaving the infantry and the 
elephants in the charge of Hatsha. The fonner easily succeeded 
in driving out Devagupta, but was in turn defeated by SasiAka 
of Bengal, who had arrived in the interval. In a duel between 
Sa^dka and Rajyavarddhana, the latter was killed. B^abhatta, 
the paid historiographer of the court of ThanciSvar, denounces 
this duel in veiy strong terms, and modern historians have 
followed him in calling the slaying of Rajyavarddhana a 
treacherous murder. But in the two grants of Harshavard- g^wit 
dhana the event is correctly described as a duel, Rajyavard- nasya- 
dhana is said in these two inscriptions to have given up his ^*^^**^ 
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life in the house or the camp of the enemy, according to dictates 
of law {Dhartn-Snurodhena). Harsha did not assume the 
crown immediately after the death of Rajyavarddhana. 
According to the Chinese historical work named Fang-^hih, 
Harsha administered the kingdom jointly with his widowed 
sister RSjya^ri till 6n. Subsequently when Harsha assumed 
Imperial titles an era was reckoned from the date of R5jya- 
varddhana*s death, and denominated the era of Sri-Haisha. 
This era is so called by the Musalman traveller Al-BirOni, 
Immediately after assuming kingship Harsha advanced towards 
Gunpaiea Kanauj and succeeded in rescuing his sister, who had escaped 
SamSSui. to the Vindhya Hills where she was in hiding. The details of 
his campaign against Sa^nka have not been recorded. Evi- 
dently it was of long duration, and at first Harsha could make 
very little headway against his powerful opponent. 

The true histozy of the eastern war of Harsha can be gleaned 
only from contemporary records. Before beginning his cam- 
paign in Eastern India, Harsha took the precaution of allying 
himself with the kings of Kamartlpa, the hereditary enemies 
of the Guptas of Magadha. Susthitavarman, who had been 
SSJSJ* defeated by MahSscnagupta, was succeeded by his eldest 
son Supratishthitavarman, but the real power fell to the 
prince BhSskaravarman, a younger brother of the king. The 
kings of KamarUpa cherished a deep-rooted hatred of the 
Guptas of Magadha, and Bhaskaravarman sent an embassy to 
Thanejvar under a reliable officer named Hamsavega. Harsha 
allied himself with the king of Kamartipa and received 
valuable presents. Sa^aiika was thus attacked from both 
flanks and compelled to retire from Magadha. At this time 
SrffSSwit traitor appeared in his camp. Madhavagupta, who 

was most probably his younger brother, joined Harsha, and 
Bcafai. his defection compelled Sa^anka to leave Bengal and Bihar 
for Orissa. The kingdom of Sa^anka extended from the banks 
of th^ River Son to Southern Orissa. We find that thirteen 
years after the death of Rajyavarddhana, Sa^aAka was still 
ruling on the eastern coast and was recognized as suzerain 
by M^havavarman II of the Sailodbhava family of the 
10>ngoda District (Ganjam), 

T^u^hottt his reign Sa^inka continued to be a thorn in the 
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side of Ilarsha. He was never completely subjugated. After * . 

his defeat in Bengal^ Saiiaftka allied himself with the CUii&iukya ^ 

king Pulike 4 in II of Badami^ who defeated Harsbi on the Ki?« n!*' 
eastern coast some time before 634. Hursha repcatediy 
compelled to invade the Ganj^im District, which in the seventh 
centur}* w^aa called the KoAgoda man^ah. In 642 he had just campaiiga 
returned home after a long campaign there. A^ian Chwang 
records this when telling us of his own invitation to Assam^ 
as guest of Bhiskaravarman, on the eve of his departure for 
China. 

Harsha tried to penetrate into Southern India by another 
road. He advanced as far as the banks of the River Narmada, 
but on the Khandesh side of tiiat river the fords were strongly pimpaian 
guarded by the Chiltikyas under Pulike^in 11 , and Hanwha's 
attempts to conquer Southern India were once more foiled, *“****“ 

On the western coast he invaded the kingdom of Valabhi in the 
peninsula of Kathiawad, and Dhruvasena II, the king, was com- 
pelled to By to Broach. The Gurjara king Dadda II (PrasAnta- 
rSiga) of Broach allied himself with Pulikey.in II and reinstated 
Dhruvasena II. Harsha gave one of his daughters in marriage 
to the ktter and retired. Milava and Kathiawad were thus not Extent of 
included in his kingdom. The whole of Bengal was temporarily SS»t***^ 
occupied by King BhSskaravarman of Assam, and Midhava- 
gupta of Magadlu ruled over Bihar. The actual kingdom of 
Harsha therefore extended from the banks of the River Son to 
the Eastern Panjab. 

In 641 Harsha sent to China an ambassador who returned 
in 643 with a Chinese mission. This mission remained in 
India till 645. Harsha died in 647, leaving no heir to inherit 
his kingdom. After his death the kingdom of Kanauj fell to 
his cousin Bhapdi, the son of his mothcr^s brother. Taking 
advantage of the anarchy which followed the great king’s 
death, Atjuna, one of Harsha’s ministers, attacked the Chinese 
embassy and plundered it. Wang-hiuen-tse, the head of the 
Chinese mission, fled to Nepal and brought hack a Tibetan 
army with which he captured Arjuna and took him a prisoner Mixtiion. 
to China, 

Harsha spent the whole of his youth in constant warfare. 

No special praise is devoted to him in any Indian w^ork except 
(£558) H2 
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his incomplete life by his court poet Bariabhatta. In his late 
days he turned religious and, like all Indian.kings, spent huge 
sums of money on religious charities. For this munificence 
he is praised very lavishly by Yuan Chwang. A good deal of 
light is thrown on the state of India in the seventh century 
by the records of the Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang. Yuan 
Chwang wrote an accotmt of India, called the Si-yu-^ki, and 
his friend Hwui Li wrote his biography after his death. Both 
of these works contain detailed and interesting remarks about 
the state of India, its geography, history, condition of the 
people, trade routes, and the foreign relations of its kings. 
A certain amoimt of information regarding the early history 
of Harsha and .his period is also available from the incomplete 
prose-poem of Banabhatta, entitled the Harsha-charita, The 
genealogy of the dynasty can be obtained from the seals 
of Harsha discovered at Sonpat and Nalanda. Two grants 
of Harsha have been discovered, which supply the name of 
that king of Malava who killed Grahavarman. 

Harsha himself was a man of tireless energy. He moved 
quickly from place to place, and stayed at his capital during 
the rainy season only. Like A^oka, Harsha became a Buddhist 
monk in' his old age. He led the life of a devout Buddhist, 
enforced the prohibitions of the Buddhist law with very 
cabmcter. great strictness. He tried to copy Asoka to a very large extent. 
Rest-houses were built on the roads, and physicians were 
stationed in them. In spite of Harsha’s patronage the Bud- 
dhist rel^on was then on the decline. He himself wor- 
diipped Sva, Stirya, and Buddha with equal devotion. ^ 

Harsha held quinquennial assemblies at Prayaga or Alla- 
habad, and Yuan Chwang was present at one of these held 


m 643. T^ were attended by all feudatory chiefs and nearly 
half a million people, and lasted for nearly three months. On 
lie opening day an image of Buddha was worshipped. On 
the second and third days Siva and Sfliya were worshipped. 
On the fourth day ten thousand Buddhists received costly 
^mmSS a ©to, and durmg the following twenty days gifts were dis- 
** tributed among the BrShma^as. The next ten days were 
devoted to the distribution of similar gifts to the Jains. 
Yuan Chwang records that with the exception of Harsha’s 
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elephants and nuUtary accoiitrerncntsi, which were nea%«Aary 
for maintaininp order and protectini; the royal ei»tatc, notldn^t 
was retained. The king jrave away his nrnatnents and jewellery 
and even his clothes. Finally he hci:«;cil second-hand 5?armenta 
front his sinter Rajyasrl and, having; donned them, worshipped 
Buddha, 

Yuan Chwsing left India shortly after the assembly of 643, 
and the sr>urcc8 of the history of the pertml are thereafter 
very' scanty. The empire founded by Harsha was not con- 
solidated even at the time of his death. The great feudatory 
chiefs assumed independence immediately after hU decease. 
Northern India became divided into a number of petty states 
and relapsed into that state into which it had fallen after the 
decline of the early Gupta Empire, Harsha was a great patron Harvua** 
of literature and a poet of no mean order. He compf>»ed 
three dramas called the N^&nandam^ the PriyadarUkH^ and 
the RatnuvalU The poet Rijafekhara states that a poet called 
Bhasa wrote the PriyadariiM and sold it to Harsha. The 
commentary of NSgoji Bhatta on the KHvya-prakiiia contains 
a similar account. The poet Dhavaka also is said to have 
sold the authorship of his work to Harsha. Both statements arc 
unreliable, Harsha was a patron of BSpa, whose great works, 
the KUdambati and the Ilarsfia^charita, hold high places in 
Sanskrit literature. Harsha was also the patron of the poet m, 
Bhartrihari, and Biigui's brother-in-law, the poet Maytira, is 
also said to have lived at his court. Very few monuments twr»* 
built by Harsha or belonging to his reign have been dis- 
covered, and we do not know anything of the state of sculp- 
ture, painting, and art in general in the sc\»cnth century. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE SOUTHERN DYNASTIES OF THE 
EARLY MEDI-EVAL PERIOD 


In the beginning of the sixth century the history of Southern 
India assumed a definite form. Just as the medieval history 
of Northern India begins with the rise of the early Guptas in 
the fourth century, so the mediaeval history of Southern 
India begins with the decline of the Pallavas and the rise of 
the Chalukyas of Badami. 

I. The Pallavas 


According to some scholars, the Pallavas of Southern India 
were a people of nordiem origin and were most probably 
the same as the Pahlavas of the inscriptions of Rudrad^an I. 
OHM of Very little is known about their migrations from the north 
teraia- ^ south, where they established a powerful kingdom on 
the eastern coast. They are mentioned in the Pajgidu-Leoa cave 


inscription of the nineteenth year of the Satavahana king 
Vliishthiputra Pulumavi. It is now generally accepted that 
the power of the SStavahanas came to an end in the first half 
of the third century, and Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil is 


inclined to place that event in 236. The same scholar is also 
inclined to think that the Pallavas obtained their kingdom in 
Southern India by intermarriages with the Satavahana kings, 
and that they reigned at Amaravati, in the Kjish^^a district 


on the eastern coast, in the first half of the third century. 


The earliest known Pallava kings are known to have reigned 


at KSnchl, modem Conjeeveram, to the south of the Kyishna. 
A named Sivadrandavannan was reigning at Kanchi, and 
eanraun. his kingdom extended over nearly the whole of the Southern 
Deccan. It included the province of SatShani, i,e. the home 


province of the SitavShanas. This proves that the Pallava 
kingdom extended from Amaravati, on the eastern coast, to 


Bellaxy, near Bijapur. Another inscription discovered in the 
Guntur district mentions a king named Vljayaskandavarman, 
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hift son Vijayabuddhavarman, and his wife Chanidevf, who 
made a gift to the temple of K^r^ya^ at D4dura. Siv a&kanda- 
varman and Vijayaskandavarman appear to hav*e keen ruling in 
the third century. 

Early in the fourtli century we find Vbhi(iugopa as the King 
of KlLfichf. He fought with Samudragitpta. Very little is 
known about the Pallava kings of KMcIil* but from Sanskrit Th« 
inscriptions we know that a Pallava dynasty ruled in the Telugn SiSJiij! 
country over the district of Karmma, which, later on, was 
included in the kingdom of the E^em Chdlukyas of Vefigf. 

Six generations of kings of this dynasty are known to liave ruled 
in the fifth century. 

In the sixth century we find, reigning at KSfichi, a new 
dynasty which begins with a king named Sirhhavi$!ip.u, who 
conquered the Cho}a countiy and invaded South-eastern and 
South-western India. He w^as succeeded by his son Alahen- 
dravarman I, who was defeated by the early Chalukya king ggw - 
of Badimi. This king appears to have been a Jain at and 
to have been converted to the Saiva cult by the saint Appar. 

When the northern provinces of his kingdom were conquered K^aarl 
by Pulike&i II, Mahendravarman I retired to the Tamil 
districts. He was succeeded by Narasirhha I, vrho dc- i 
feated Pulikesin II of Bidimi in three pitched battles and puittcliift 
destroyed the Chilukya capital at Badimi. This king is also 
said to have conquered the island of Ceylon and defeated the 
kings of the Pi^^ya, Kerala, and the C)xo}a countries. At this 
time jVIahavalipuram became the base of the Pallava navy, 
and a second expedition was sent to Ceylon in the second half 
of the seventh century. Narasirhha I was succeeded by his 
son Mahendra II, about whom we know nothing. He was 
succeeded by his son Parame^varavarman I, who assumed varavar- 
the title of Vikramaditya after defeating Vikramaditju I of 
the Chalukya dynasty, in the battle of Peruvalanallur in the PjJUJaia- 
Trichinopoly District. Vikramaditya I had invaded the Choja 
country’ and* camped on the banks of the River Kaveri. The 
southern kingdoms combined against him and the king of 
Ceylon joined them. He retired discomfited. Paramcivara- 
varman was succeeded by his son Narasirhha II, also named sirfihan. 
Rajasiihha, who married a lady named RafigapatSka. Some of 
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the temples at Kanchi were built during the reign of this king. 

Narasimha II was succeeded by two of his sons, Para- 
me^vara II and Mahendra III. Parame^vara II most probably 
built the temple of Vaikutitha-Perumal at Kanchi, and the 
building of the KaUSsanaAa temple at the same place is 
also attributed to him. He was succeeded by Nandivarman, 
who defeated the eastern Chalukyan king, Vish^iuvarddhana 
III of VcAgi, and subdued the kings of the Savaras and the 
Nishadas. This king reigned for at least fifty years. The 
Pallava kings who followed Nandivarman are known as the 
Gafiga-Pallavas. Hultzsch and Venkayya take them to belong 
to a separate family altogether, but Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil 
holds that the first Ganga-Pallava king, Dantivarman, was a 
direct descendant of Simhavarman. 

II. Early Ghalukyas of Badami ^ 

Before the rise of the early ChSlukyas, Western India was 
divided among the Kadambas, the Nalas, and the Mauryas. 
Pulike^ I became the king, of a small- tract of country to 
the south of the River Kpshj;^. He belonged originally to a 
place called Indukanti and migrated to Badami, a place in 
the southern part of the modem district of Bijapur. This 
district most probably belonged to the Kadambas, from whom 
it was wiest^ in the middle of the sixth century. Accord- 
ing to the inscription of his son, Pulike^in I performed the 
horse-sacrifice. Like the early Guptas of Northern India, the 
early CSiilukyas were orthodox Hindus, and had as their 
crest the image of the Boar (VarSha) incarnation of Vishnu, 
In later times, when they Iwd spread all over the Deccan, 
the BrShma^as invented a special genealogy for them. 

PuIikeSin I married Durlabhadevi of the Batpura family, 
and his power was confined to the surrounding country be- 
tween the KiislunS and the Malaprabha. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son Klrtivannan I in 566. This prince laid the 
foundations of the subsequent greatness of the Ghalukyas. 
He overran the whole of the eastern coast as far as Bengal 
in the north and the Kj^dya and Chola countries in the 

^ Abo Cilted the Weetem Cbiluicyiis of Bedemi. • See p. 316. 
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extreme south. In these regions he claims to have conquered 
the Magadha, Vahga, A6ga, KaliAga, Gahga, Dravida, 

Choja, and PSody® countries. On the western coast he 
conquered Banavase (northern part of the Mysore State), 

Mushika (southern part of the Travancore State), Kerala 
(the Malabar coast), and destroyed the kingdoms of the 
Nalas (Bellary and I^mul), the Mauryas of Northern Konkan, 
and the Kadambas (Belgaum and Dharwar Districts). Kirti- 
varman I married a princess of the Sendraka family. The 
date of his accession is fixed by the statements in the long 
inscription of his younger brother Mahgale^ in cave No. IV 
Badami. This inscription was incised in 578, which corre- 
sponded to the twelfth year of his reign, 

Kirtivarman I left two sons, but he r^as succeeded by his 
younger brother Maftgale^a in 596. The principal event of 
MaAgale^’s reign was the conquest of the nortlxem part of leia/* 
the Deccan plateau, which was being ruled by the Kalatsuris 
or Katachuris. During the lifetime of his elder brother, 
jVIahgale^ excavated a large hall and temple for the family 
deity, Vishpu, on the hillside below the citadel of Badami, 
Maftgale^ was killed during a war with his nephew Pulikefin ws ^ 
II, while trying to secure the succession for his own son. In piSf^Sin 
his old age he set up a marble pillar at Mahakuta near Badami 
and inscribed the principal events of his reign on that pillar. 

Mafigale^ died in 608 and was succeeded by his nephew 
Pulike^in II, the greatest king of this dynasty. During the 
civil war between uncle and nephew, the conquered provinces 
had rebelled. The earlier part of the reign of Pulike^in II was 
spent in suppressing that rebellion. He laid siege to Banavase 
and to Elephanta, the capital of the Konkan. He subdued the of 
Gangas, the Latas, the Guijaras of Broach, and the whole of ijulkesin 
the Deccan plateau. In the north-east the kings of Ko^ala 
and Kalinga submitted to him, and the country thus conquered 
brought Pulikesin II into contact with Harshavardhana, 
emperor of Northern India. On the eastern coast Pulikefin 
II besieged and stormed Kanchi. These events took place 
before 634. In 636 Harsha invaded Klathiawad, and PuHkefin 
II allied himself with Sa^anka of Bengal and his feudatory, Coaution 
Sainvabhita-Madhavavarman II of Kohgoda, and with theBtoi^. 
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kings of Valabhi and Broach on the west. With this com** 
bination he was able to defeat Har&ha with very great ease in 
637 and 638, On the eastern coast Puliketin 11 installed liis 
younger brother Vishnuvardhana as the viceroy of the newly 
conquered territory, with his capital at VeAgi, and the latter 
founded the indepehdent dynasty of the Eastern Ch&lukyas, 

Pulikefin II obtained great influence in India and outside 
by thwarting the designs of Harshavardhana over Southern ** * 
India. Khusru II of Persia exchanged presents and letters *iih****^ 
with him and sent an embassy which is supposed to have 
arrived in 635. 

The end of Pulikeiin II was disastrous. The Pallavas of 
K^chi rallied under Narasiihhavarman I and defeated Puli* 
ke^in II at the battles of Pariyala, ManimaAgala, Suramara, 01 
and other places, finally sacking Badami or BSt^pIpura, the 
Chalukyan capital, Pulike^in II died during these wars. These *^*“*™* 
events took place some time after the visit of Yuan Chwang 
to the Deccan in 640 and the accession of Vikram&ditya I in 
655. One of the most important events of the reign of Puli* 
kefin II was the foundation of a collateral branch of the ^ 
Chilukyas in Gujarat. The splendid temples at Aihole and 
Pattadiul in the Bijapur District, especially the beautiful 
Meguti temple, were built during h» reign. 

The supremacy of the early Chilukyas . was re-established 
by Vikramiditya I, a son of Pulikefin 11 , who inflicted a crush- 
ing defeat upon the Pallavas and captured their capital, 

K^chl. According to one of his inscriptions, this king de* vncnias* 
feated the Pallava kings NaiasiiAhavannan I, Mahendni- 
varman U, and Paranieivaravarman II. During these long 
struggles, extending from 64a to 670, the country between 
Badami and Conjeeveram (Kftfich!) was sacked and pillaged 
by the contending armies. After destroying the supremacy 
of the Pallavas, Vikramiditya I went to the extreme south 
and humbled the pride of the Cho}as, Pi^dyas, and Keralas. 

In his wars he was asmted by hb son Vinaydditya and hb 
grandson VijayJkiitya. The Pallava war was actually over 
before 671, according to the Naosari grant of Sryfiiraya- 
SilSditya of the Gujarat branch. Vikramiditya I was sue* 
oeeded by hb son Vinayiditya in 680. 
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\liiayaditya had fought under his father in the extreme 
south as well as in Gujarat. He was succeeded in 696 by his 
son Vijayaditya, who also had been engaged in the esteisive 
campaigns of his grandfather. Vijayaditya assisted his father 
in his northern campaign and is said to have acquired for luxn 
the emblems of the Gaiiga and Yamima rivers. He built 
temple of Vijaye^vara at Pattadkal in the Bijapur 
SK?u»irya« Distnct. Tfast building is now called the temple of Safga- 
meivara. In 730 Vijayaditya granted a village called Kardama 
to a Jain teacher named Niravadya-Udayadeva, who belonged 
to the Devagapa of the Mulasangha and was a pupil of Pojya- 
pada. The latter was probably the author of the Jainendra- 
vyahara^, Vijayaditya was succeeded by his son Vikra- 
maditya II in 734. This prince married two princesses of the 
vikrams- Haihaya family. One of these princesses, Loka-mahadevi, 
built the great temple of Siva at Pattadkal called the temple 
of Vinipaksha. Her sister Trailokya-xnahadevi built another 
temple called Trailokyedvara in the same place. The out- 
standing exploit of Vikramaditya II was his conquest of 
Kahchi. He defeated the Pallava *king Narasimhavarman II 
DcfMitsthe and gave great wealth to the temple of Rajasinihe^vara at 
S SSStfa . Kahc^. A defaced inscription of Vikramaditya II has 
^v am an actually been discovered in the temple of Rajasiihhe^vara 
at Kanchi, thus proving that the statement in the Aihole 
inscription about his conquest of the Pallavas is no empty 
boast. During this period Gujarat was invaded constantly 
Anbs by the Arabs of Sindh. Sindh had been conquered by 
SSoiMat. Muhammad bin Qasim in 712, but the power of the kings 
' of Valabhi was not destroyed ^ 770. Before 739 a Musal- 

man army had invaded Gujarat. Vikramaditya II had already 
invaded Sindh, Cutch, Sorath, and Broach. The Arabs, who 
were known in India as Tajilms, advanced as far as Naosari, 
where they were defeated by Vikramaditya’s kinsman and 
feudatory, Avamjanairaya-Pulikefin. 

Vikramkditya II was succeeded in 747 by his favourite son 
Kirtivarman 11 , who was the last king of this dynasty. Another 
vifcrama- son of Vikram&ditya II was the ancestor of Taila 11 , who 
^** 3 ***- revived the Chalukya dynasty in 973. The inscriptions of 
Kirdvannan II are to be found only south of the Bhuna, 
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thus proving that he had already lost the Chilukya dominions 
in the Northern and Eastern Deccan to the RSshtnikQtas. He 
was defeated by the RSsh^rakata king Dantidurga some time 
after 757. 

The early ChSdukyas of BsidSml were orthodox Hindus* 
and under their fostering care the Bnihmanical religion revived 
as it had done under the Guptas in the north. Sacrifices 
mentioned in the Vedas were performed by many of the “**•"*• 
earlier kings* and magnificent temples were erected at Badami 
Aihole* and Pattadkal in the Metropolitan District. This state 
patronage led to a gradual decline of Buddhism in the Deccan, ^ 
The Digambara Jainism, however, became in the meantime 
the favourite faith of the masses. The early Chalukyas were 
great patrons of art, and the most magnificent fresco paintings 
of Ajanta, and the famous cave temples of Elephants andisiqniArf. 
Badami, were executed in their time. Their political relations 
extended as far as Persia in the west, and for nearly two cen- 
turies they were the absolute masters of thd foreign trade of 
the western coast, because all ports of the Arabian Sea, from Tmto. 
Cambay in the north to Mushika in the south, belonged to 
them. 


III. The Eadambas 
* 

The Kadamba dynasty of BanavSse was founded by Mayttra- 
jarman, who took advantage of the internal disorder of the 
Pallava kingdom caused by the invasion of Samudragupta. 

The kingdom was therefore founded in the middle of theA^SSr 
fourth century, and its capital, Banavise, was an important 
centre of the Kananesc country. One of the kings defeated 
by the Vakitaka king Rudrasena II was that of the Kuntala 
country, which is another name of the Banavise District. It 
is generally believed that Kaftgavannan, the son of MajUra- 
^rman, was defeated by Rudrasena H. 

Eight generations of kings of this djmasty ruled over the 
Kanarese country till th^ were overthrown by the early 
ChSlukya king Pulikedin I in the iruddle of the sixth century. 
Harivarmaa, the last of the line, is probably the Kadamba 
chief mentioned in the inscription of Putikefin L The Kadam- 
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■ bas survived as petty chiefs throughout the supremacy of the 
eastern Chalukyas of Badami, the Rash{rakfltas of Malkh^, 
and the western Chalukyas of Kal3ra5il. In the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries they established independent kingdoms at 
Goa and Hangal. 

IV. The Ealatsuris or the Ealachuiis 

Immediately before the rise of the early Chalukyas of 
Badami, a dynasty of kings who called themselves the Kalat- 
suris or Kalachuris ruled over Malava and the Northern Deccan. 
We do not know anything about the origin of this line of 
kings except that they used the era of the Traikutakas. From 
inscriprions of the Kalatsuri king iSahkaragana and his son 
• Buddharaja, we learn that they ruled over a very large area. 
Sankaragapa had his capital at Ujjain in Western Malava, 
but his kingdom extendi over the Northern Deccan as far 
as the Nasik District. His feudatory Nirihullaka ruled over 
the lower Narmada valley in 580. Northern Deccan was 
conquered from ^aiikaraga^’s son Buddharaja by the early 
Chalukya king Mafgale^ some time before 6oz. Even in 
609 Buddharaja was ruling over Malava, and Vidi^a (Bhilsa) 
was included in his kingdom. In 610 Anandapura (Anand in 
the Eaira District) was included in it, and he possessed 
complete control over the Bharukachchha Vishaya^ i.e. the 
Broach District. The Kalatsuri power in Gujarat was de- 
stroyed by Pulike^ II of Badami. 

y. The RashtrakQtas of Malkhed * 

The Rashtrakntas existed as a subordinate dynasty during 
the height of the power of the early Chalukyas of Badami, 
Govindaraja I, the grandson of Dantivarman I. was probably 
a contemporary of PulikeSn II, and attempted to secure inde- 
pendence at the time of the struggle between Pulike^in and 
his uncle MaAgale^. Dandvarman II or Dantidurga secured 
the country between the Godavari and Bhima during the reign 
of Vikramllditya II of the early Ch^ukya dynasty of Badami. 
Some time before 753 practically the whole of the Deccan 

• S«e p. 317* 
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came into the possession of the RishfrakOlns. The esurliest 
tojTiI grant issued by Dantivamum II is dated a.d. 753. The 
latest date of Klrtivarman II is 757. After 757 the ChSlukya 
sovereignty was wiped out even in the Kanarcse country. 
Simultaneously with the conquest of the Deccan, Southern 
Gujarat was conquered by Kakkarija II, and we find Surat 
in his occupation as early as 757. In an inscription discovered 
in the caves of Ellora, Dantivarman or Dantidurga is credited 
with the conquest of the Kanchi, KaliAga, Ko^Ia, and the 
Sri^ila country, i.e* the Kamul District. He was succeeded 
by his uncle Krishijtaraja 1 . He must have been an old man 
when he ascended the throne, because during his lifetime his 
son and heir-apparent, Govindarija II, issued a grant of 
land in his own name in 770- He excavated the celebrated StlttS*! 
rock-cut temple of Siva called KailSsa at Ellora. Enom. 

KfishigiarSja I was succeeded by his son Govindarija II, 
after a short reign. GovindarSja II was reigning in 779, and 
his feudatory Karkar&ja was ruling over the Northern Deccan u. 
in that year. This king was deposed by his younger brother 
Dhruvarija. Dhruva was a powerful prince, and during his ojirmva. 
reign the RashtrakUtas came into conflict with the Guijaras 
of the Indian Desert.* After the fall of the Chilukyas 
Gujarat, the Arabs had been driven back to the delta of the 
Indus, and upon the foundation, of a separate RSshtrakOtE 
principality in Southern Gujarat the Guzjaias came into con-* 
flict with the former. VatsarAja of the Guijara dynasty of 
Bhinmal (in the Jodhpur State) overran the whole of Northern 
India. From a statement in the Jain HariveaMa Pur&^ we 
learn that in 783, a king named Indriiyudha was ruling in the 
north, Srfvallabha, son of Kiish^arija (I) in the south, and 
Vatsar^ja in the west. VatsarSja became so powerful that he 
defeated the king of Bengal and carried away the double 
white royal umbrellas of that king. He possessed a third 
umbrella, which had been taken from the king of Ko^. 

This powerful king was defeated by Dhruva, who captured 25 SSi 
the double white royal umbrellas of Bengal and compelled 
the Guxjara king to retire into the desert. Dhruvatija’s 
reign was short, and he was succeeded, some time before 
794, by his son Govinda III. 
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gojinda By defeating his brother and rival Stambha or Khambayya, 
Govinda became the most powerful king in the Deccan, In the 
south he destroyed the western Ganga king Mara&ilba and 
and defeated Dantivarman of Kahchi. At this time his aid was 
***“*'**' invoked by Dharmapala of Bengal and his protdg6 ChakrS- 

ThaGnr- yudha. Nagabhata II, the son of Vatasaraja, had combined the 

Gujara tribes. Dharmapala was defeated and IndrSyudha 
was replaced on the throne of Kanauj (see p, 232). At this junc- 
SSjJSiJn Chakra3rudha and Dharmapala appealed to Govinda III, 
g^^Tinda and the latter invaded Northern India. Nagabhata II suffered 
a crushing defeat at the hands of the allies and was forced to 
retire to his desert fastness. Govinda directed his nephew 
n £d Karkaraja-Suvarjgiavarsha, the viceroy of Gujarat, to prevent 
pauu“" the recurrence of a similar feat by the Gurjara king. The 
northern campaign of Govinda III took place before 808. 
Govinda III raised the Rashtrakntas from the position of a 
mere local dynasty to that of the paramount power in India 
Sft RiA- Th^ Eastern ChSlukyas of VehgJ had submitted to him, and 
Ws dominions extended as far as the southern bank of the 
Narmada in the north and the Tungabhadra in the 
south. Govinda was succeeded by his son Amoghavarsha I 
in 814. 

Amoghavarsha I was imdoubtedly the greatest king of the 
dynasty, and though he was not so fortunate in war as his 
father, he repeatedly humbled the Eastern Chalukya kings of 
VeAgi. He was a great patron of learning, and spent the riches 
amassed by his ancestors in improving his kingdom. He 
founded the city of Manyakheta, now a small village called 
Malkhed in the eastern part of the Nizam’s dominions. The 
northern part of the Konkan was then under the rule of the 
SOara chief PuHa^ti, The celebrated port of Bharukachchha 
or Broach, on the Narmada, came into the possession of the 
Rashtrakntas. In the north the Guijara power revived under 
Cmjax* Bhoja I. Dhruvaraja II, die viceroy of Gujarat in 867, claimed 
to have defeated Bhoja I; but most probably he merely pre- 
vented an incursion of the Gurjara army to the south of the 
NannadS. Amoghavarsha I could not prevent the conquest 
of Northern India by the Guijaras under Bhoja I, who trans- 
ferred his capital from Bhinn^ to Kanauj. 
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Amoghavarsha tamed Jain and became one of the niost 
liberal patrons of the Digambara sect. According to a Jainjjgj** 
work called the Uttara-PurS^y he was the disciple of a Jain 
ascetic named Jinasena, the author of the PSriv^-abhyudayay 
which was composed during the reign of Amoghavarsha I. 

A Jain philosophical work entitled Jayadhavala was com- 
posed in 837. In a Jain mathematical work called the 
SSrasamgrahay by VtrIchSirya, Amoghavaxsha I is called a 
follower of the SySdvada doctrine of the Jains. He himself 
composed a small religious tract, called the RatnamSSkSy 
which exists in a Tibetan translation. He reigned for at least 
sixty-three years and was succeeded by his son Kpsh^iaraja 
IL 

Kpshna II married a daughter of Kokalla I, the founder of 
the Haihaya or Chedi kingdom of Central India. Evidently the 
death of Amoghavarsha I was followed by dvil war between 
his sons, and during this period KpshgiaiSja II was sup- 
ported by his father-in-law. It appears, therefore, that for 
nearly a quarter of a century after the death of Amoghavarsha 
I the succession to the tiuone was disputed. During this 
period Kpsh^a II was mentioned only once, in an inscription 
discovered in Gujarat. Kpsh:^ was on very good terms with 
the Chedis or Ha&ayas, but during the earlier part of his reign wm yH&uk 
his capital was burnt by the Eastern Chilukyas of Vdigl, with 
whom he was constantly at war. In the northern part of his 
dominions, ICpsbpa II sufiered a reverse at the hands of the 
Guijaras, w'ho were most probably helped by his relations, <1;^ 
the RaahjrakUtas of Gujarat. He came to the throne in 878, 
and was still ruling in 911. He died at some time betvmsn 
9x1 and 914, and was succeeded by his grandson Indra III, 

Indra III revived the power and glory of the RSshpaknpts, 
which had suffered a temporary eclipse during the reign of his 
grandfather. He invaded MsUva, southernmost province 
of the Guxjara Empire of Kanauj, and sacked Uj[}ain. He 
then attacked the centre of the Guijara Empire and destroyed gwig 
its capital, Mdtadeya or Kanauj. MahIpSla I, the grandson of ****”*^ 
Bhoja I, fled towards the east and was puxsued by Ihdra’s 
gen^, the ChSfailqrft ckief Naiasiihha, as far as Fteyi^ or 
Allahabad. Thk was the first serious xeverae suflSered hy the 
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Gurjaras of Kanauj, and the destruction of their capital cost 
them loss of prestige. 

Indra returned to the Deccan and was shortly followed on 
the throne by his son Amoghayarsha II, who reigned for a 
^TiAda by big younger brother Govinda IV, who 

reigned till 933. Govinda IV took to a vicious life, which 
ruined his constitution and weakened the government. 
After the death of Govinda IV, Amoghavarsha III was raised 
to the throne. He was a younger brother of Indra III, and 
vtnclt of Govinda IV. Amoghavarsha III had 
* married Ku^i^adevi, a daughter of the Chedi king YuvarSja 
L While residing at Tripuri he married his eldest daughter 
Revakanimmadi, the eldest sister of Kpshpa III, to the Wes- 
tern Ganga chief Butuga II. He died after a very short reign 
and was succeeded by his son Krishna III. 

K];ishQa III was ihe last of the Rashtraktita emperors of 
Southern India. He ascended the throne some time between 
933 and 940. One of his first acts was to depose the Western 
Gafiga K^g Rachamalla I and to place his younger brother 
Bupiga II on the throne. Marasiniha II, one of the younger 
sons of Butuga II, conquered Northern India for Krishna III. 
Nor^ra In the north the latter e>ctended his kingdom as far as the centre 
of of the Chandella and Chedi kingdoms. He set up a pillar of 
***’ victory at Maihar, between Allahabad and Jubbulpur. In the 
Southern south Kpsh^a HI defeated the Pallava king Anniga and the 
Conquest. Qjoja king ^jaditya-Muvadi-ChoJa at the battle of Takkola. 
In the south-east he advanced as far as ELanchi and Tanjore. 
Kfish^ Iir reigned for more than a quarter of a century and 
KhottHn. was succeeded by his younger brother Khottiga. This prince 
was alive in 971, and was succeeded in the next year by his 
nephew Elakkaraja II or Amoghavarsha IV. Within a few 
years Indraraja IV, the son of Kyishpa III, was placed on the 
indmiv. throne by the Western Ganga chief Marasirnha II. Three 
kings had succeeded Kjish^a III within twenty years, and in 
Over- troublous times which followed, Taila II, the son of 

throw Vikramaditya IV, destroyed the power of the Rashtrakotas in 
the Deccan. The last Rishtra|LUta king, Indra IV, died seven 
“***• years after the victory of Taila II, in 982. 

The defeat of the Rashtrakotas was followed by a division 
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of the Deccan plateau and the Konkan into a number of petty 
states* Taila II belonged to the western branch of the Chaiukya 
dynasty, and his successors did not succeed in imposing their 
suzerainty upon all the powerful feudatory chiefs of the RSsh- 
jrakaja Empire. In Northern Gujarat another Chaiukya 
family founded an independent kingdom at Anahilapaptfas. 
The Konkan, or the flat country at the base of the Deccan 
plateau, was divided by the Silahiras into two parts. The 
northern Sil^iSlras had their capital at Thana or SthSnaka; 
the southern Sil^SLras ruled over Ratnagiri, and a third 
branch established itself at Karhad in the Satara District and 
in the Kolhapur State. The interior of the northern Kanarese 
District contained the powerful kingdom of the Raffas of 
Saundatti. The Kadambas founded two kingdoms in the 
southern Kanarese country with their capitals at Hangal, in 
the Dharwar District, and at Gkwi. Some of these feudatories 
later on acknowledged the suzerainty of the Western ChiUukyas 
of KalySpI, but most of them remained semiHndependent. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE EARLY MEDLEVAL CULTURE OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA 

The long rule of the Pallavas formed a link between the 
early and 5ie mediaeval art of Southern India. The Pallava 
art connects the Mathuril school of sculpture with that of 
Axnaravatly in whida noithem influence is undeniable# Vety 
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Northern few remains of the early Pallava period have come to light; 
o^^ara the majority of the specimens of Pallava architecture at KSfichi 
and Mamallapuram belong to the later mediaeval period. 
Fragments of sculpture discovered between the mouths of 
the Goc&varl and the Krishna on the eastern coast are the 
only known specimens of this period. 

The mediaeval examples of Pallava architecture are the 
earliest known examples of southern architecture. They were 
turd. the models on which Javanese temple architecture was based. 

The temples at Kanchi are still used for public worship, and 
^mpies the way in which they have been modernized makes it very 
of KaAchi. for a student of art to imagine their pristine condition. 

The best examples of Pallava architecture of Kanchi are the 
temples of Tripurantake^vara and -^rayatesvara.* Of the other 
temples ^t the same place those of Kailasanatha and Mukted- 
vara bear striking resemblance to the earlier group of the 
monolithic temples at Mamallapuram. V The two temples by 
the sea-shore at Mamallapuram, though later in date dian the 
monolithic temples excavated out of the rock, belong to the 
same type as the Rajasimhe^ara and Mukte^vara temples of 
KSnchi. We therefore possess a complete series of illustra- 
tions of early and late mediseval architecture of the Pallava 
period in the temples on the rock and sea-shore at Mamalla- 
puram. Mamallapuram, or Mahabalipuram, is the name of 
a small island on the eastern coast nearly fifteen miles east of 
Chingleput and more than fifty miles to the south of Madras 
dty. The island is divided from the mainland by a narrow 
creek navigable at all seasons of the year. On account of its 
natural harbour, this creek appears to have been one of the 
principal ports and dockyards for the Pallava navy. The 
ruins on the island consist of structures of two different 
classes, monolithic temples and cave temples. The earliest 
of the monolithic temples are small structures carved out of 
small boulders, such as Draupa^s ratha^ which has a roof 
Temples, ^ thatched hut. From this simple design grew up 

•the more elaborate Gopwr^m-shaped roof, Arjuna*s ratha^ 
which is also a square structure like Drat^affs ratha. More 
ambitious structures like Bklma*s raAa arid Dharmari^a^s 
ra&a grew out of thjjs simple design. BMma*s ratha is perhaps 
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the largest monolithic temple on this idand. It is oblong 
in shape, and its outline shorn that it is the precursor of the 
ambitious Gopuram of the gigantic temples at Tanjote, StSoif 
Madura, and SriraAgam. The cave temples at Mamallapuram 
resemble the group of early caves on the Trichinopoly rock. 

The chef-d^omvre of Pallava art is the magnificent bas-*relief 
near the Krishtiama?;dapam at Mamallapuram, The entire 
rock-surface available h^ been covered with representations 
of men and animals, among which the most striking figuies UvSmSS'' 
are those of two elephants inside a laige cave. The figures 
are realistic and show great vigour of execution. 

At Mamallapuram and Kafichl we see the beginnings of 
South Indian temple architecture, which developed later on 
into a special type on lines quite different from those of the tSU***®" 
northern architecture. What the early Guptas did for Nor- 
thern India, was done for Western India by the early Ka}at- 
surfe and the early Chillukyas of Badami, The early mediaeval rhm 
monuments of Western IndiA fall into three isolated groups. 

The earliest group includes the mediieval caves of Aja^jS; 
the second group the cave temples of Konkan, such as those 
at Elephanta, Mandape^ara or Montpezir, and those of the 
second group at Kdnheri, The third group consists of the 
caves of Badami and Aihole, and the celebrated temples of 
Pattadkal and Aihole in the Bijapur District of the Bombay 
Presidency. The temples and caves of the third group belong 
entirely to the period of the early CbSlukyas of Badmi, and 
fonn the second best group of examples of South Indian art. 

The best examples of early ChSlukyan architecture are the 
caves and temples of Aihole, Pattadkal, and Badami. 

No. IV at Bada^ is perhaps tiie best example of the Vaishntava 
cave-temple in the whole of India. This magnificent work 
was carv^ out of the rock some time before 578 by MaA- 
galefe, the younger brother of Kirtivarman I. Cave No. I 
of this group is a Siva temple, and all caves of this group bear 
bas-reliefs of the western type which culminated in the bas- 
teliefs of the Kaillsa cave at Ellora. The beginnings of early xatif 
medissval South Indian painting are to be found in the Cave 
No. IV at Badami. AH bas-zelieft of this cave were painted, *^****»<* 
and ita ceiling was decorated with elaborate Tantric figures 
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{Yanfras) used in the worship of Viskgiu. These paintings 
betray an undeniable connexion with the decorative arj: found 
in the ceilings of the Ajanta caves. 

The paintings in the Aja^ita caves fall into three distinct 
groups. The paintings in the earliest groups have for the most 
at Ajavta. part disappeared. They are to be found on the walls and the 
ceilings of caves with Bi^im inscrip'tions. The fragments 
of votive inscriptions in painting of the second class indicate 
Medinvai executed during the reigns of the early 

Painted Chalukya monarchs of Badami. These inscriptions are 
painted on the frescoes as labels. To the third class belongs 
the latest pamting in the cave at the end of the horseshoe- 
shaped ravine in which the Ajanta caves were excavated. 
Painting exists on the ceilings of the front porch on the higher 
issa Gave, level or the second storey of the great Kailasa cave at Ellora, 
Ksjtoi. and similar paintings are to be found in several of the Ka^herl 
caves which were excavated along the great ravine to the 
south, nr left, of Cave No. III. Such paintings on Deccan 
trap involved a special preparation of the ground. In the. 
majority of the caves at Aja;;ita the rock-surface was smoothed. 
It was then plastered thinly with some adhesive substance 
which clung tenaciously to the rock. 

The art of Ajanta reveals a finished product after centuries 
of culture and cultivation! The lines of the drawing are very 
vigorous, the knowledge of the pigments and of the standard 
of the mixture betray very great skill. The subjects treated 
Snbjecu. are various. Every available bit of space has been made use of* 
The art is mainly decorative; but mixed with dados, panels, 
arabesque works, and other details, there are long frescoes 
covering entire lengths of wall-space and devoted to the 
representation of Buddha’s life. The subjects of the Ajanta 
paintings have not been scientifically analysed until recently, 
and reliable identifications were made by M. Foucher only in 
the present century. Eminent artists are of opinion that the 
line work of the majority of the Ajaij^ta paintings is very 
vigorous and derisive, and this characteristic denotes a great 
•fthe advance in India over the contemporary art of Italy and 
Southern Europe. The human figures and the scenery de* 
picted in the frescoes at Aj3pt§ are typically southern. The 
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dress of the men and vromen, their forms and features, hai'e 
no coimezion with Northern India; the architecture, too, is 
southern, and possesses very little connexion with north^n 
srchitecturc of any period. 

Rt-lfwiging to the same period as the second group of the 
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Ajaot& caves are the temples on the hill of. Badami and those 
at Aihole and Pattadkal. The temples on the fort-rock at 
BtdimI appear to be the earliest examples of early ChSlukyan "jj^J*** 
temple architecture. They are simply enlarged replicas of 
Arjma's ra^ at Mimallapuram. The temples at Aihole and 
Pattadkal are, however, adorned with magnificent sculptures, Th» 
bas-reUefis, and decorative carvings. Of this group the temples tSSIS** 
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at AiLole are better known. The Mpguti temple is perhaps 
the second dated temple of the early ^alukya period. It is 
slightly later in date than Cave No. IV at Badami, as it was 
erected in 634 during the reign of Pulike^in IL The old 
Temple, temple, which is now called Lad Khan’s temple, consists of 
pillars with thin slabs between them, and is built on the same 
plan as the early Gupta temples at Nachna-kuthara and Bhumra, 
i.e. it is partly two-storied, and the central part is surrounded 
The Jain by a closcd vcranda. The Jain temple near the temple of 
Temple, ^j^d the Meguti temple resemble Dkarmariqa^s 

ratha at M^allapuram. Others show the beginning of a 
Hkhara or spire, like the later temple at Nachna-kuthapi. The 
most remarkable temple of the entire group is the DurgI 
temple, which is built on the plan of the earlier Buddhist 
DaSSf Chaitya-halls or Cathedrals. Sir John Marshall discovered 
sumlar ones at Sanchi and Tasdla, 

The design of the excavations at EUora divided them into 
three separate groups, each belonging to a separate religion. 
The right side of the entire facade was given to the BuddhisiB, 
and here we jGbd Chaitya-halls like those at IGbrla or KSjrdieri; 
but in these Chaitya-halls we find that the great horseshoe- 
shaped opening in the centre has been reduced in size. The 
centre of the hill is occupied by the great Kailasa temple, 
excavated by the RSshtrakCLta king Kpahnaraja I. The Kailasa 
um om ^ Hindu temple. It is perhaps the largest excavation 

^ in the world and consists of a single-storied Ma^idapa, a 
double-storied Scihs-tna^pa with three side porches, in the 
centre of a huge courtyard surrounded by long halls or corri- 
dors on all three sides, full of bas-reliefs and images, while 
the fourth side is occupied by an artificially built porch. 
From its bold design and magnificent execution this stupen- 
dous monolithic temple is rightly an object of wonder. It is 
remarkable not only for its vast size, but also for the delicacy 
of its bas-reliefs, at the base of the double-storied SabkS- 
man^apa. The Hindu or Brahma^ucal group contains many 
Tiw Brih- other magnificent temple which would have been regarded as 
stupendous in any other place, but at EUora they aye dwarfed 
by the massive proportions of the Kailisa. Many of those 
magnificent cave-temples, sudi as the Daiavatara care, the 
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Rdmefvara cave, and the Dhumaricna cave, contain br^ and 
important bas-reliefs. The exlrcjne kft of the Elba Hill is ^ 
occupied by Jain caves. These are full of decorative dotaik 
which tire the eye and thoutsh sotne «if thorn are very large, 
yc^ they are neither so attractive nor .%> elegant in miilinc as 
those just described. 

During this period the Hindu religion revived in .Soutltem 
India also. The leader of Hindu reform in South-western 
India was SaiYkaricharya, a Brihmapa of the Mulabar country, 
the founder of the Advaita school of Vedinta phihmphy. His 
disciples spread all over India and founded four great monas- 
tcri^ called fsaAkara-ma(hit$, at Puri in tlic east, at Joshi- 
math, north of Ilaridwar in the Himalayas, ai Sringen in the 
south, and at Dvvarka in the west. The abbots of these 
monasteries arc called SoiVkarachiryas. Another grc.it scholar 
and reformer was Kumiirila-bhatta. 

In the extreme south of the Indian Peninsula the Hindu 
religion became divided, very curly, into two warring factions, 
the Saivas and Vaishpavas, but both sects were hostile to the 
Jains and Buddhiste. The Saiva missionaries arc called 
AdiySrs and the Vaishpava ones Ajvars. Buddhism was driven 
out of the Indian Peninsula by the activities of these mis- 
sionaries, who preached to^ masses, wrote, very often in 
the vernaculars, and ultimately became more powerful than 
the Brihmapas, who followed the Vedic religion very strictly. 
These Ajvdlrs and AdiySrs are now regarded as saints. 
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CHAPTER VII 

INDIA OF THE SEVENTH CENTURY, AS DESCRIBED 
BY YUAN CHWANG. (HIUEN-TSANG) 

After the establishment of the Kushan Empire a continuous 
stream of pilgrims started from China in the hope of reaching 
the Buddhist Holy Land. They continued to come till the 
conquest of Western China by the Tibetans in the eighth 
ccnturj*. Beginning from Sung-yun and ending with I-tsing, 
many of these Chinese travellers have left excellent accounts 
yuan countries through which they passed, and of India, 

camttft. Yuan Chwang is the best known among them oil account 
of his long stay in India, his piety and learning, and the valuable 
collection of Buddhist San^t manuscripts which he carried 
aw'ay from India to China. Yuan Chwang quitted China at 
the age of twenty-eight or twenty-nine, in September, 629, 
crossed the Central Asian desert, and reached India through 
Tashkend and Samarkand. He then passed through Balkh 
and crossed the Hindu-Kush, arriving at Kapi& near Kabul, 
where for the first time he saw Indians. In 631 and 632 Yuan 
Chwang resided in Kashmir. In 634 we find him residing at 
Chinabhukti in the Eastern Panjab. The next two years he 
spent in the United Provinces, residing for the most part at 
I^nauj, the capital of King Harshavardhana. .In 637 he 
reached Magadha, the Buddhist Holy Land, and visited all 
of the Buddhist Tfrthas then known. In 639 Yuan Chwang 
^ pas^d along the eastern coast to Kalifiga and finaUy reached 
K&ndhl. In 641 he reached Badami and, after visiting ^me of 
the cave-temples, returned to Nslanda in 643. The remaining 
months of the year 643 were spent in the company of Kiiig 
Harshavardhana, whom he quitted in April, arriving at Khotan 
in September, 644. After a long and arduous journey across the 
Hindu-Kush, the River Oxus, and the Central Arian desert. 
Yuan Chwang reached China in 645, after a total absence of 
more than fifte«i years. 

The general description of India is to be foimd in the second 
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Ckmn of the Si'^yu^ki. Prom tliiti description we torn th.it 
the southern part of Afghanistan^ consisting of the v.tlleys of 
Kabul, Ghazni, and Kandahar, which lay to tlie south of the 
Hinda^Kush range, was included in Indu. Indian etetci wm* 
surremnded by a quadrai^g[utar wait, ** broad smd high, while 
the thoroughfarea are narrow tt)rtuouji paseagea* The ahopa 
are on the highways and booths (or inns} line the roads. Mtea ^ 
Botchers, fishermen, public performers, executioners, and vnSJ^. 
scavengers have their habitations tmrked by distingttish* 
ing signs. Titcy are forced to live outside the city and they 
sneak along on the left when going about in the hamlets. 

As to the construction of houses and enclosing walls, the 
country being low and moist most of the city walls are built 
of bricks, while walk of houses and enclosures are wattled 
bamboo or wood. Their halls and terraced belvederes have 
wooden flat»roofed rooms, and are coated with chunam, and 
covered with tiles burnt or unbumt. They are of extraordinary 
height, and in style like those of China. The (houses) thatched 
with coarse or common grass are of bricks or boards, their 
walk are ornamented with chunam; the floor is purifled with 
cowndung and strewn with flowers of the season; in these 
matteis they difler from us. But the Buddhist monasteries Bwm M 
are of most remariutble architecture. They have a tower at uSSSU^ 
each of the four comers df the quadrangle and three high halk 
in a tier. The rafteis and roof-beams are carved with strange 
figures, and the doors, windows and walls are painted in 
various colours. The houses of the kity are sumptuous inude 
and economical outside.” ^ 

Y'uan Chwang found Buddhism on the decline. Buddhists 
were divided into eighteen schcok. ” \Vherever there is a 
community of Brethren it makes its own rule of gradation. 

The Brother who expounds orally one treatise (or class of gt«tc of 
scripture) in the Buddhist Canon, whether Vinaya, Abhi- 
dharma, or Sutra, is exempted from scr\ing under the Prior; 
he who expounds twro is invested with the outfit of a superior; 
he who expounds three has Brethren deputed to assist him; 
he who expounds four has lay servants assigned to him; he 
who expounds five rides an elephant; he who expounds six 
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rides an elephant and has surrounding retinue. 'Whexe ^ 
^uitual attainments ate high, the distinctions conferred ate 
extraordinary.”^ 

The ei^teen schools always differed in opinion, and there 
were frequent controversies among them. “For offences 
against the Vinaya the Community of Brethren has a gradation 
of penalties^ If the offence is slight a reprimand is ordered. 
For an offence next above this in gravity there is added a 
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cessation of oral intercourse with the Brethren. When the 
offence is serious the punbhment is that the Community will 
not live with the offender, and this involves expulsion and 
mccoxmnunication. Expelled from a Community, the monk 
has no home; he then becomes a miserable vagrant^ or he 
returns to his first estate.” ^ 

Yuan Chwang notices the four great castes, and says that 
intermarriage between the castes and between relations by 
the father’s or the mother’s side was prohibited. Widow- 
marriages were not known, but mixed castes were already in 
existence. Even at that time the kingship was already te- 
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i^tricteti to the K«hatrt}m» but men of other c4KtC:4 had rc- 
belied and assumed the distinct inn nf kiit| 7 shi{% “ l*he national 
Guard (Ht, warriors) arc heroes of dmice vaknir, and» as the 
profession is hereditary, they heemne adepts in mihtary 
tactics. In peace they guard the sovereign’s residence, and in 
war they b^'ome the intrepid van^tuard. 

“The army is composed of Finit, Horse, Chariot, and 
Elephant soldiers. 'Vhc war-elephant is covered with a c«ut* 
of-nmil, and his tusks are provided with sharp barbs. On 
him rides the Comniandcr-in-chicf, who has a soldier on 
each side to manage the elephant. The chariot in which an 
officer sits is drawn by four horses, whilst infantt}*^ guard it ruKtm* 
on both sides. ITie infantty go lightly into action and are 
choice men of valour; they b^r a large shield and carry a long 
spear; some are armed with a sword (»r sabre and dash to the 
front of the advancing lane of battle. They are perfect experts 
with all the implements of war such as spear, shield, bow and 
arrow% sword, sabre, &c., having being drilled in them for 
generations/* ^ 

The criminal class was small. Offences against social 
morality, disloyal conduct, and unfilial offences were punished 
by the cutting off of noses, ears, or a foot. Fines were imposed 
for other offences. Ordeals were practised in place of trial in 
certain cases. The principal ordeals were by water, by fire, by 
weighing, and by poison. ** As the Government is generous,, 
official requirements are few\ Families are not registered, and 
individuals are not subject to forced labour contributions. Of 
the royal land there is a four-fold division; one part is for the 
expenses of government and state worship, one for the en- 
dowment of great public servants, one to reward high intel- oovtm. 
lectual eminence, and one for acquiring religious merit by 
gifts to the various sects. Taxation being light, and forced 
service being sparingly used, everyone keeps to hi? hereditary 
occupation and attends to his patrimony. The king’s tenants 
pay one-sixth of the produce as rent. Tradesmen go to and 
fro bartering their merchandise after paying light duties at 
ferries and barrier stations. Those who are employed in 
government service arc paid according to their work. They 

p, 171. 
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go abroad on miUtary service or they guard the palace; the 
summonses are issued according to circumstances and after 
proclamation of the reward the enrolment is awaited. Ministers 
of state and common officials all have their portion of land, 
and are maintained by the cities assigned to them.”i 
Yuan Chwang visited the courts of two of the greatest 
monarchs of India, of the seventh century. He was very 
favourably received by the Emperor Harshavardhana of 
Kanauj; he was loaded with favours and treated with marked 
Harsiia. honours, and in his description of the city of Kanauj the 
Chinese pilgrim repeats the story which ,is known from 
Banabhatta’s Harsha-charita about the king’s ancestry and his 
wars with SaiaAka, the king of Eastern India. Yuan Chwang 
speaks very highly of Harsha and his government, **He 
forgot sleep and food in his devotion to good works. He 
caused the use of animal food to cease throughout the Five 
Indias, and he prohibited the taking of life under severe 
penalties. He erected thousands of topes on the banks of the 
Ganges, established Traveller’s Rest-houses through all his 
Th« dominions, and erected Buddhist monasteries at sacred 
g gantoi places of the Buddhists, He regularly held the Quinquennial 
bites. " Convocation; and gave away in religious alms everything 
except the materials of war. Once a year he summoned all 
the Buddhist monks together, and for twenty-one days sup- 
plied them with regulation requisites. He furnished the 
chapels and liberally adorned the common halls of the 
monasteries. He brought the Brethren together for exami- 
nations according to merit and demerit. Those Brethren who 
kept the rules of their order strictly and were thoroughly 
sound in theory and practice he advanced to the Lion’s 
Throne (that is, promoted to the highest place) and from these 
he received religious instruction; those who, though perfect 
in observance of the ceremonial code, were not learned in the 
past, he merely honoured with fomud reverence; those who 
neglected the ceremonial observances of the Order, and whose 
immoral conduct was notorious, were banished from his 
presence and from the country. The neighbouring princes, 
and the statesmen, who were zealous in good works and 

* Jhid^ pp. 176-7. 
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unwrearied in the search for moral esccllcnce, he led to his 
own seat, and called *gwd friends*, and lie would noi 
converse with those who were of a diJfercnt character, T)\t 
kinj also made visits of inspection thToiit«hoMt his dominion, 
not residing long at any place hut Im'ing temporary huitd* 
ings erected for his residence at each place of sojonm. and he 
did not go ahtvaul during the three months of the Kain>8eas<m 
Retreat. At the royal lodges every day viands were provUled 
for looo Buddhist monks and 500 Brahmins. The king’s d.iy 
was divided into three periods of which one was given up to 
affairs of government, and two were devoted to religious works. 

He was indefatigable, and the day was ttx) short for him." ^ 

In the extreme south Yuan Chwang visited the capital of 
Pulike^in II, king of the Deccan, and the caves of Aj.iti{a. Hf“‘**'* 
He mentions in this omnexion tlutt Ilarshavardhana had 
failed to conquer MahStSshtra. Yuan Chwmig spent nearly 
two yea« at NilandS, now called Bargann, in the Patna Dis- n»»b«. 
trict of Bihar and Orissa. He found that many foreign 
^dents came to study there in the university and w'ere 
examined before they were admitted. He mentioned some 
celebrated Buddhist teachers of the university, such as 
Gupamati, Dhannap 3 ia, and ^ibbhadra. On his arrival at 
NilandS, Yuan Chwang was presented to Silabhadra, who 
made him over to his nephew Buddbahhadra. Yuan Chwang 
tended with Buddbahhadra and describes the system of the ******* 
great moni^tery of Nalandi. Students canve to the university stMiMta. 
not only to leant Buddhism, but also to study the Vedas, 
grammar, logic, and medicine. Bilabhadra was the most 
teamed teacher at Nilandi at the time of Yuan Chwang’s 
visit. One hundred villages supported the univereity and the 
monastery. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE ORIGIN OF THE RAJPUTS AND THE RISE 
OF THE GURJARA EMPIRE 

The origin of the Rajput tribes is still shrouded in mystery, 
oriihi of cannot be any doubt that the Rajputs are a mixed 

*otf ’ race. They include many tribes which cannot be of Indo- 
*' Aiyan origin. The Pratiharas or the Parihars are really de- 
scended from Gutjaras or Gujars, a low-caste tribe, many of 
whom are regarded with contempt in the Panjab even at the 
present day. The Gujars followed the HUrias and invaded 
India through the north-western passes. Some of their tribes 
settled in Afghanistan, and a portion of that country is still 
called Guzaristan. A district in the Panjab is still called Gujarat. 
The ancient country of consisting of the Ahmedabad, 
Kaira, Broach, Surat, and the Baroda District of the Bombay 
Presidency, received its modem name of Gujarat after the 
settlement of the Gujars in it. Gujarat still contains a very 
large racial element who are still called Gujars. In the north 
the Gujar kings of Bhinmal, who later assumed the clan name 
proves that they cannot be of pure Kshatriya origin. More- 
over, Tod mentions certain tribes who are decidedly of 
southern origin; these are the Chllukyas or Solank]^ and the 
SllihSras. Inclusion of all these among the Rajputs proves 
that the modem caste was composed of converted Hfliia and 
SSireof ^uqara tribes, with a small admixture of Dravidians, There 
Wmod, mi^t have been a substratum of true Aryan Kshatriyas among 
them, but it is rather'doubtful. The better class Rajputs of the 
present day claim to have originated from the sacrificial fire of 
Brahman on the Aravalli Mountains or from the heroes 
of the MfASbhSrata, The Yadavas, the Sammas, and the 
isMgiMwy KflshtrsikOtas claim to be descended from Krishna. The 
Accwwrtg claim of the SUodlyas or Guhilots of Mewad to be the direct 
of descendants of RSma, and that of the Rathors of Jodhpur to 
be descended from the Gaha^vilas of Kanauj has been 
proved to be doubtful. The ten tribes, such as the Chauhans 
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and the PratIhSras, who claim to be descended from the 
sacrificial fire of Brahman, are really Hinduized Gujar and 

tribes, for whom Brahmaipa priests discovered a mythical fabricated 
origin after having converted them. A similar divine origin 
has been provided by Brahma^as in modern times for the 
Mughal .emperor Akbar I, the Mongolian Koch rajas of 
Coochbihar, and the beef-eating Shans or Ahoms of Assam. 

The earliest Rajput princes known to us are the Guijara 
kings of Broach who occupied that country shortly after the 
fall of the Gupta Empire. They were most probably feuda- 
tories of the Guijaras of Rajputana. We know very little about 
them except that Dadda I was a subordinate chief. His otBroacfi, 
grandson Dadda II protected Dhruvasena II of Valabhi 
against Harsha of Kanauj. He ruled from 628 to 640. His great- 
grandson Jayabhata III is the last known chief of the dynasty 
and was ruling in 736. The Gurjara kingdom of Broach was 
probably overthrown in the second half of the eighth century 
by the early Arab invaders. 

L The Praitlharas of Bhinmal and Kanauj 

The Pratiharas or the Guijara-Pratiharas of Southern 
Rajputana most probably founded a kingdom at the begiiming 
of the seventh century. Their relations with the early Guijara 
kings, of Broach are not yet definitely known. The history of 
the dynasty is now chiefly known from the records of the hter 
kings who ruled at Kanauj. The earliest king of the Gurjara 
dynasty of the Indian Desert was Nagabhata I. He is said to Nagabhata 
have defeated the Arabs of Sindh. He was succeeded by 
his brother’s son Kakustha, who was succeeded by his 
brother Deva^akti, who appears to be the first important king 
of this dynasty. Vatsaraja, the son and successor of Devalakti, vatsaraja. 
united the Gurjara tribes of the desert and made a vehement 
attack on the princelings of Northern India. From Bhinmal, 
in the southern part of the Jodhpur State, he conquered 
Kanauj and defeated the kings of Bengal and Ko^ala. His cam- 
pretentions to the Imperial rank received a severe check at the ** 
hands of the Rashtraktita king Dhruva, who defeated him and 
compelled him to retire to the confines of the Indian desert. Dhrava. 

* See p. 309. 
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Dhruva instructed his nephew Earkaraja, the feudatory chief 
of Gujarat, to keep an eye on the Guijara king. This Vatsaraja 
alive in 783, and is mentioned in the Jaim-Harvoatnia-^ 
jftinA- PurUna as the contemporary of King Vallabha, the son of King 
Krishna, and Indrayudha of Kanauj (see p. 260). Vatsaraja’s son 
and successor, Nagabhata II, also played an important rdle 
NKgabiiais political history of Northern India. In the last quarter 
of the eighth century Dharmapala of Bengal invaded Kanauj 
deposed Indrayudha, the reigning monarch, whom he 
replaced by his own nominee Chakrayudha, Indrayudha fled 
for shelter to Nagabha^ II, who once more organized a 
confederacy of the Guijara tribes of the Panjab and Rajputana 
and drove out Dharmapala and Chakrayudha from Kanauj. 
but i^e- Govinda III, son of Dhruva, joined Dharmap^a and Chak- 
rayudha and, like his father, once more drove the Guijaras 
out. Nagabhata was alive in 815 and was succeeded by his 
KJ^biia- RSmabhadra, who was probably kept confined to the 
desert. 

In the middle of the ninth century the Guijara power 
revived once more under the leadership of Bhoja I, the grand- 
noit. I. son of NSgabhapi 11 . Bhoja removed his capital from Bhinmal 
in the Indian Desert to Kanauj, the capital of Northern India 
in the Middle Ages. His kingdom extended from Kaxnal in 
Suljum Eastern Fanjab to Northern Bengal in the east, and from 
Kwpirtt. the Himalayas to the banks of the Narmada. The whole of 
this territory was acquired by Bhoja himself, as his ancestral 
dominions consisted of a few hundred miles of barren land in 
the present State of Jodhpur. Bhoja I was the pioneer of Rajput 
influence in Northern India, and from this time onwards 
BiMoctiM whole of Northern India with the ex- 

Rajpiiu. ception of Bengal and Bihar. Rajput chiefs were given large 
tracts of lands in the newly conquered dominions and settled 
down in their new homes. By the rise of Bhoja the power of 
the RSshtrakUtas of the Deccan was humbled, and the suc- 
^ cessois of Amoghavarsha I were compelled to seek the aid of 
the Arabs of Sindh, the hereditary enemies of the Gurjaras of 
Indian Desert. During the reign of Bhoja I the Guijaras 
oi^iKTst. invaded Gujarat, some time before 867, but were repulsed by 
Dhniva-DhStavarsha, the Rashfraktlta viceroy of Gujarat. 
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On the frontiers of the Pala kingdom in the east, a long struggle The War 
went on between the Gurjaras and the Palas, the latter suffering ®*®fi**' 
a crushing defeat in the battle of Mudgagiri or Munger. The Battle 
Bhoja I ruled over Northern India for a long period, more Snmger* 
than half a century, and was succeeded by his son Mahen- 
drapala L 

During the reign of Mahendrapala, the Pratihara Empire i 
extended as far as the peninsula of Kathiawad, and Mahen* ^*^***^* 
drapala thus succeeded in separating two hereditary enemies 
of his family, the Arabs of Sindh and the Rashtrakutas of 
Malkhed. In Eastern India, Southern Bihar and Northern The Our- 
Bengal acknowledged the rule of Mahendrapala. The death of 
Mahendrapala I, in the first quarter of the tenth century, 
was the signal for a scramble among his sons for the throne. ^*5^^ 
Mahendrapala 1 was succeeded in the first instance by his 
son Bhoja II, with the aid of the ChedI or Haihaya chief Bhoja ii. 
Kokalla I; but he was very soon dethroned by his half* 
brother Mahipala I, who, with the aid of the Chandella chief Mahipaia 
Harsha, succeeded in conquering the whole of the empire. 

During this struggle most of the feudatories assumed inde- 
pendence, the Chalukyas of Gujarat and the Paramaras of 
Malava being among the first to do so. The Chandellas 
continued to recognize the Pratiharas as their suzerains 
for some time longer. During the rule of Mahipala I, the 
RashtrakUte power in the south revived under Indra III, 
a great-grandson of Amoghavarsha I, The internal dissen- RcyI^. 
sions and the rebellions of the feudatories enabled the RSsh- 
prakutas to overrun Malava with ease. Indra HI rushed 
straight upon Kanauj, the capital of the empire, and Mahipala 
I was forced to fly for safety towards Allahabad, but neverthe- invades 
less the Rajput Empire suffered a severe loss of prestige, wd^^ 
Even after this campaign, Kathiawad continued to be ruled 
by Guijara viceroys. A Chapa chief named Dharanivar^a 
ruled over Wadhwan in 914. In 915-16 the Musalman 
traveller Al-Masa’udi, an inhabitant of Baghdad came to 
India. He describes the extent of the Pratihara empire, the 
vast standing army, maintained by the Emperors, and their 
hereditary feud with the RashtrakUtas of the Deccan. Mahi- 
pala I was ruling over the empire in 931, and was succeeded 
(e65S) 12 
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shortly afterwards by his sons. According to some scholar^^ 
Vinayakapala was a quite different person from MahipSla 
and was his successor. Mahipala I was succeeded, according 
to this view, by his brother VinSyakapala or Herambapala, 
Mahen- who was in possession of the Capital, Kanauj, in 93 1. He was 
dnpuaxi. succeeded by his son Mahendrapala II, This prince is only 
known from a single inscription discovered at Partabgarh 
in Southern Rajputana, and was living in $48, Two years 
oeyapaia. later Kanauj fell to the lot of Devap^a, a son of Mahipala 1, 
who was recognized as the ruling king by Nishkalanka, the 
governor of the Jhansi District; This Devapala is mentioned 
in an inscription gf the Chandella king Ya^ovarman dated 
954. Two years later Devapala was succeeded by another 
MaUpUa king named Mahipala II, who was recognized as suzerain 
by the Yadava chiefs of Northern Rajputana, and is known 
from a single inscription discovered at Bayana in the Bharat- 
. pur . State. Four years later we find another son of Mahi- 
YVm-- named Vijayapala, on the throne, All of these four 

princes appear to have been sons of Mahipala I and to have 
succeeded him within a short period of twenty or twenty-five 
years, Vijayapala is also known from one inscription only, 
which is a land grant issued by a subordinate chief named 
Mathana for the maintenance of a god installed by him in 
memory of his mother.. This assumption of the royal fimctions 
indicates that the Guijara feudatories had practically become 
independent. In this inscription Vijayapllla is only recog- 
nized as his suzerain by the Guijara-Pratihara chief of R^- 
yapura (Rijor in Alwar) in 960. 

The vast fabric of the Guijara-Pratihara Empire was reduc^ 
to the small local kingdom of Kanauj during the reign of this 
king. In Gujarat the Chalukya Mularaja assumed Imperial 
^ titles in 974, and was followed shortly by the Paramara Vakpa- 
taee. tirija in Malava. The Chandellas of Jejakabhukti assumed 
royal tides from the time of Yaiovarman. The Chedfe or 


Haihayas of ipshala had thrown off their allegiance long ago. 
.Only the minor Guijara chiefs continued to recognize Vijaya- 
pah and his son RtjyEq>ala. Vijayapala appears to have reigned 
for a long time, as we find his son RajyapSla on the throne 
of Kanauj in ioi8. In that year Sultan MalunUd of Ghazni 
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invaded India and came to ICanauj after destroying MathurS. 
Rajyapala, evidently, was not supported by the feudatory chiefs 
and was compelled to submit to the conqueror. The tern- Deatruc- 
ples were destroyed and the inhabitants killed or reduced to iSSa^j. 
slavery. Ga^ida, the Chandella king, now organized an attack 
on the helpless Rajyapala on account of his tame submission SSlStSd** 
to the Musalmans. By his order the Kachchhapaghata chief «id kuied 
Aijuna of G'walior killed Rajyapala in battle. ^ 

After the destruction of Kanauj, Rajyapala had removed 
the capital to the south of the Ganges. At this time the country 
to the south of the Ganges had passed into the possession 
of the Chedis of Pahala. In 1019 MahmUd started from Matimad»s 
Ghazni to take revenge on the Hindu chiefs for the murder 
of Rajyapala. But Trilochanapala, the son of Rajyapala, 
was compelled by Ga^da to fight on the side of the Hindus, SJJSSJl*" 
and the new capital, Bari, was destroyed in 1020. Pratishthana, 
on the opposite side of Pray^a or Allahabad, was sacked, but 
remained in the possession of Trilochanapala till 1027. After SSLtfSy? 
this the remnants of the once magnificent empire of the 
Pratiharas were wrested from them by the Chedi king Gange- eom. 
yadeva of P^ala. 

The Pratihara Empire became divided among the followii^ 

Rajput powers: (i) the Chalukyas of Gujarat, (2) the Para- 
maras of Malava, (3) the Chahamanas or Chauhans of Ajmer, impiSra. 
(4) the Kachchhapaghatas of Gwalior, (5) the Yadavas of 
Mathura, (6) the Chedis or Haihayas of Pahala, and (7) the 
Tomaras of Delhi. 

As the leaders of the New Hindus or Rajputs, the Prati- 
haras saved Northern India from the ravages of a Musalman 
conquest, and thus prevented the conversion of the entire 
population to the Musalman faith. Even when they were 
unimportant chiefs in the Rajputana desert they fought re- 
peatedly with the Arabs of Sindh; it is true, with varying 
fortimes, but they always succeeded in keeping them at bay, {See ^ 
till decline set in among the Arabs. In this fashion the Prati- 
haras saved Indian reKgion and civilization from total ex- 
tinction. The Pratihara Empire extended very nearly over the 
same area as that of the Guptas, and its duration from the 
time of Bhoja I to that of Mahipila I was also very nearly 
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the same, but from the cultural point of view the Pratihara 
period is far less interesting to students on account of the 
comparative rudeness of the age. 

The Pratihara Government was more or less feudal in 
nature, and its rapid dissolution was due to the “ centrifugal 
tendency ” which is still observable among the Rajputs. The 
succession of governors was most probably hereditary, and 
unless the emperor or the head of the great tribal organization 
was very strong, his authority was nominal in the distant pro- 
Natiir«of vinces. * The fall of the Gupta Empire was probably followed 
govS£* by a declaration of independence by provincial governors 
ment. Subordinate chiefs; but during the decline of the Prati- 

hara Empire, the great tribal chiefs, such as the Chandellas, 
continued to profess nominal obedience, even after attaining " 
independence. 

II. The Rajput Kingdoms of Afghanistan and 
the Western Panjab 

The earliest Muhammadan chroniclers have recorded that 
a dynasty of Turkish kings who claimed to be descended 
from Ka^ushka was ruling in Kabul when the Arabs appeared 
in Afghanistan. One of the kings of this dynasty was over- 
thrown by his Bradimapa minister, and the kingdom passed 
on to the Brahmapas. We do not know anything about the 
history of the Hindu kings of Kabul except from the bare 
statements in Musalman Chronicles and from a few coins. 
The coins provide us with the names of some of Ae kings of 
this dynasty. The best known king was Samantadeva, whose 
coins are found in very large numbers on the frontier. There 
appear to have been several kings of this name, as coins were 
issued with the name of Samantadeva on them more than a 
century afterwards. The names of other kings are Spala- 
SpOaiMti. patideva and Amptadeva. According to AI Blruni, the 
first dynasty was overthrown by Kallar, who is identified with 
***Oy»* Lal&ya of the Rc^aiaraf^iril of Kalha^a. He was succeeded 
by Kamahika. A king named Samanta also belongs to this 
<fynasty. After their defeat by the Musalmans in the Kabul 
valley the ShShlyas removed their capital to Und, the ancient 
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form of which was Udabha^^ptira. Bhima-shah! married Removal 
his granddaughter Didd^ to the Ka^mlra king Kshemagupta ^*^1^ to 
in the middle of the tenth century. The last Shahiya king, 
Trilochanapala, was defeated and overthrown by Mahmtid of ®Mma. 
Ghazni in 1021-2. The Shahlyas, therefore, survived in the Mai^msd 
Western Panjab for nearly a century and a half after the fall 
of Kabul, which was conquered from them in 871 by YaqUb Shghiyas 
bin Laith of the Saffari dynasty^ ® 

IIL The Rajputs of Sindh 

In Sindh also the history of the fall of the Rajput power is 
preserved in Musalman chronicles only. The Rajput kings 
of Sindh carried on long wars with the Musalmans of Seistan 
and Kandahar in the beginning of the eighth century. The 
country was divided into three different parts, viz. Upper 
Sindh, Middle Sindh, and the Delta. In the beginning of the posiUon of 
eighth century the Rajput kings exercised a loose sovereignty 
over the whole of Sindh. The country was divided into a 
number of provinces, under separate governors who held 
the strongest positions in the country. The people in Upper 
.and Middle Sindh were Buddhists, and they did not resemble 
the Rajput rulers in any way. In Lower Sindh the different 
communities lived separately under the Rajputs and were 
mostly traders. Pahir, who was the king of the whole of 
Sindh in 71 1, was a Rajput of the Samma (Samba) tribe of the 
Yadava clan. He had refused to punish the people of the 
Port of Dewal, who had captured some vessel carrying presents 
from Ceylon to IJajjaj, the Arab governor of Persia. In re- 
taliation, the Arabs imder Muhammad bin Qasim, after 
attacking it on three different occasions, obtained possession 
of Dewal. Encouraged secretly by the Buddhists of Sindh, Buddhist 
this small band of Arabs conquered the whole of Sindh, audltST^ 
which became a Muhammadan province. The Arabs ofconqiS? 
Sindh destroyed the Maitraka dynasty of Valabhi after 766, paii of 
and the early Guijara kingdom of Broach, Their bitterest vaiabw, 
opponents were the Gmjaras of the Indian Desert and the 
early Ch^ukyas of Badami. 
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IV. The Tomaras of Delhi 

Like the Shahl)^ of Udabhanidapura and the Rajputs of 
Sindh, the Tomaras are known to us solely from the Muham- 
nwdan chronicles and a few coins. An inscription of the 
Musalihan period, discovered in Palam near Delhi, mentions 
that the Tomaras were ruling over the province of Hari- 
yana^ before the Chahamanas. From the coins of the dynasty 
we know that Sallakshampala, Anahgapala, and Mahipala 
belonged to it. In the eleventh century the Chahamanas of 
Ajmer conquered the Tomara kingdom, and at the time of 
the Muhammadan conquest of Northern India the kingdoms 
of Ajmer and Delhi were united. 

V. The Ohandellas of Bundelkhand ^ 

Among the dynasties which rose on the ruins of the Pratl- 
htoi Empire, that of the Chandellas of Bundelkhand was the 
most powerfiiL Its kings are known in inscriptions as the 
Chandellas of Jejakabhukti,’ i.e. the district of Jqja or Jaya- 
iakti {Jijhoti in modem Hindi). The first prince.of this dynasty 
who obtained real independence was Harsha. He sided with 
Mahipila I or Kshitipala, and succeeded in placing him on 
the throne after deposing his stepbrother Bhoja II. Harsha 
married a Cfaahamana princess named Kanchhuka, and was ‘ 
the real founder of the greatness of the Chandellas. The 
earliest capital of the Chandellas was Kharjuravahaka, modem 
Khajuraho, near Nowgong, in the Chhatarpur . State of 
Central India. The later Chandellas had two other capitals, 
e,g. Mahob^, and Kalanjar. 

Like the Guijaras, the Chandellas also were eiher of 
pai^ Ho^a descent or Hnipas converted to Hinduism;, who 
daimed semi-divine origin like the Pratiharas and the Cha- 
haminas. Harsha’s son Yafovarman acknowledged the 
^zerainty of Vinayakapila in 955. He was specially fortunate 
in his campaign against the Chedis, from whom he obtained 
the celebrated iiill fort of Kalanjar. Ya^varman built one of 
the celebrated temples at Khajuraho, and in it he installed a 

* See p. 3XZ* 
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famous image of Vislmu given to him by Devapala, the son 
of the Emperor VinayakapSla of Kanauj. Tl^ ima^ was 
known as Vaikuntha and was given to the King of Tibet. Kbsjura- 
The King of Tibet presented it to the King of Kangra valley, 
and the latter gave it to HerambapSla or Vinayakapiila in re- 
turn for some elephants or horses. 



Temple of Siva*Khaju]aho,„Chhatarpur State, Central India — ^built by Chandella kings 
in the ixth century A.D. 


Dhahga, the son of Ya^ovarman, became the most powerful DhaAga. 
king in Northern India at the end of the tenth century. He 
built two temples of Siva at Khajuraho called Marakate^vara his 
and Pramathanatha in 1002. Dhanga joined the confederacy 
of the Hindu kings against Sabuktegin, in favour of the 
ShShiya king Jayapala. He was succeeded by his son Ga:nida, 

'who was the contemporary of Rajyapala of Kanauj and Sultan 
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Mat)j3nitld of Ghazni. In 1009 Gku|3i^*'joined another con- 
federacy of the Hindu princes in support of Anandapala, the 
Shihlya king of Udabhandapura. In this campaign Rajya- 
pala, the Pratihara king of Kanauj, had joined the confederacy, 
and therefore Sultan MahmUd determined to punish him. 
The results of MabnGd’s campaigns of 1018 and 1019 have 
vidyi- already been narrated. Vidyadhara, the son of Gaj^da, led the 
army of the feudatories apinst Rajyapala, and that unfortu- 
Rajpiits nate king, for his submission to Mailed, was slain in battle 
by Vidyadhara’s general, the Kachchhapaghata chief Aijuna. 
In 1019 Mahmud returned to India in order to punish the 
Hindu princes for having slain Rajyapala. The Muhammadan 
historians state that after the capture of Bari, the new capital 
of the Pratiharas, Malmitld invaded the Chandella kingdom. 
But Gapda fled without hazarding an open encounter with 
gggSam. Musalmans, leaving his baggage and elephants behind. 
Nothing further is known about him. 

The rise of the Chedi King Gangeya caused a decline of the 
power of the Chandellas. Vijayapala, the grandson of Ga^da 
was forced to retire to the hills of Bundelkhand, and his son 
Dmw- Devavarman was dethroned by Gangeya’s son Kar:na, The 
latter compelled Devavarman^s younger brother Kiirtivarman 
to serve in his army. During the second half of the eleventh 
xniiepen- centuty, Kirtivarman restored the independence of the Chan- 
^****®** della kingdom with the help of the Brahman general Gopala. 
The well-known drama Trahodha-chandrodaya^ by Kpsh- 
^amifra, was first performed during the celebrations which 
followed the victories over Karpa. 

Madanavarman, the grandson of Kirtivarman, is one of 
the most important figures in the history of Northern India 
Umduam- ht the twelfth century. His long reign of nearly forty years 
was a period of prosperity. He was the contemporary of the 
great Govindachandra of Kanauj, Ya^ovarman and Jaya- 
varman of Milava, and Gayakarpa of Dahala. During his 
reign the Chalukyas of Gujarat conquered Rajputana and 
came into conflict with the Chandellas. The kings Siddharaja 
Jayasiihka and Kumarapala of Gujarat were the contempo- 
raries of Madanavarman. During his reign, too, the fort of 
Ealanjar was beautified with several temples, and the western 
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frontier of the Chanddla kingdom was extended as far aouth- 
west as Bhilsa near Bhopal. An image of Risliahhaiieva, the 
first TtrihaAkara of the Jains, was dedicated, during the siaiiii’ 
reign, in the Jain temple at KhajuiSho and is still worshipped 
at that place. Madanavannan was succeeded by his graudsmi 
Paramardin or Parmaldev. 
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The principal events of Paiamardin’s reign are his disastrous 
Tvar with Pfithvij^ja II and the Musalman conquest of the 
Ganges valley. Paramardin fell out with Prithviraja, and in 
the war which followed he was repeatedly defeated by the 
Chahamana kihg, who succeeded in penetrating into the 
heart of the Chandella kingdom, as far as Madanpur, in 1182. 
This defeat caused an estrangement among the Chandella, the 
Gahadavala, and the Chahapiana kings. As a result of this 
quarrel, Muhammad bin Sam of Ghor found the conquest of 
Northern India very easy. "WTien Pfithviraja II was en- 
deavouring to stem the tide of Musalman invasion, Jayach- 
chandra of Kanauj and Paramardin of Kalahjar stood aloof. 
None of them helped the Chaham^as ^ter their defeat in 
1192, and when Jayachchandra fell at Chandawar the Chan- 
deUas remained aloof. The turn of Paramardin came last of 
all. His capital was besieged in 1201 and fell in 1203. He 
• escaped disgrace by dying just before the fall of the fort. 
His reign lasted forty-one years. 

Kalanjar was recovered shortly afterwards by Paramardin’s 
son and successor Trailokyavarman, who conquered Northern 
Pahala from the last Chedi king Vijayasixhha, and the Chan- 
della kingdom remained independent for nearly a century 
after the death of Paramardin. Trailokya was succeeded by 
his son Viravarman, who reigned in the second half of the 
thirteenth century and was followed by his son Bhojavarman. 
The descendants of Bhojavarman .ruled as feudatqry chiefs 
under the Musalmans till the reign of Akbar. 


VI, The ParamSras of Malava 


The Paxamara kings of Malava fell imder the sway of the 
RashtrakOtas in the first half of the tenth century, and then 
singu# became independent in the second half under VSkpatiraja II, 
son of Slya^ II, who was living in 974. He defeated the 
Kajadhnrf king Yuvaraja II in batde and invaded Gujarat and 
ihe Deccaii repeatedly. During one of these invasions he was 
defeated and kitted by the western Chilukya king Tails II. 
S^.*™** After his death be was succeeded by his younger brother 
Sindhnraja or Sindhula, 


* See p. 310. 
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Biiojai. Bhoja I, the son of Sindhula, is celebrated in Indian history 
as one of the most learned princes of his age. He came to the 
throne in the beginning of the eleventh century and defeated 
the Chiilxikya king BhJma I of Gujarat. In Extern India he 
defeated a king named Indraratha or Indiradan. He vm a 
contemporary of the ChedI kings Gangeya and Karria and of 
Con- Jayasmiha II of the Western Chalukya dynasty of Kalyaijii. 

Later on Bhoja defeated the Western Chalukya kbg Some^vara 
Bboja. TheChalukyasof Kalyani and Bhima I of Gujarat combiaed 
with Kar:ga of pahala, and Bhoja succumbed to this combmed 
attack in the middle of the eleventh century. The immediate 
cause of the war with the Chalukyas of Gujarat was an un- 
Gause of provoked attack on that kingdom by Bhoja’s general, a Jain 
the War. named Kulachandra. Bhima I was at that time absent on 


a campaign against the Musalmans of Sindh. Kulachandra 
seized this opportunity to attack the Chalukya capital, Ai^- 
hilapataka, and sacked it. The loss to the people of Gujarat 
was so great that ** the sacking of Kulachandra ’’ has passed 
Bfaoja*s ^ proverb. For this insult Bhima I, later on, combined 

and Tirith Katga, King of Pahala, and the Western Chalukya king 
Somedvara I, and oversew Bhoja I in battle. Bhoja was 
killed and Malava divided between Gujarat and Dihala. 

Bhoja was imdoubtedly the greatest king of Malava. He 
was a great patron of literature and establLhed a university 
Pa^roxwge at Dhara, 'his capital, where special arrangements were made 
cetera- teaching of students. Celebrated works were incised 

on large slabs of stone and were built into the walls of the 
college halls. This building was turned into a Masjid by a 
Musalman saint named K^n^ Maula, who reversed these 


inscribed slabs and turned them into pavement stones. It 
is still called the College of Raja Bhoja “ Bhoja-dala ”, and 
w<wi9* many of the lost wprks have b^ recovered from its pave- 
ment, such as the Pargatamatgart-nataka' of the Upadhyaya 
Madana. Bhoja was a Saiva, but he encouraged discussions 
among the Jains, Buddhists, and Hindus. The Jain teachers 
vipiiie4- Ftabhlcbandra Soxi, ^antisena, and Dhanapala, as well as 
the celebrated legal commentator Vijnanelvara, the author of 
the MitiksharS^ were among his contemporaries. Celebrated 
ttirate. poets like Padmagupta lived at bis court, and scholars and poets, 
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who enjoyed his patronage, wrote their works in the name of 
Bhoja, and at least twenty-three different works are ascribed ^ 
to him. Works on various subjects, such as astronomy, astro- 
logy, rhetoric, rcjffl-philosophy, law, engineering, grammar, ** 
lexicography, Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry, and veterinary 
science, have come down to us. Bhoja’s successor was Jaya- 
siriiha, whose exact relationship to his predecessor is not known. 

He was very shortly set aside by Udayaditya, a distant relative udaya- 
of Bhoja I. 

After the fall of Bhoja I, the Paramara kingdom became 
divided into many parts. Udayaditya and his sons reigned 
over South-western Malava, while a separate line of kings Divisions 
ruled over Northern Malava. Udayaditya, however, inflicted Panms- 
a crushing defeat upon King Karria of piiala in his old age 
and restored independence to the Paramara d3masty. But 
from this date Malava ceased to be a power of consequence 
in Central India. The third king of the other dynasty, Vijaya- vjiiaya- 
pala, was reigning in 1134. ,He was thus contemporary with p®**- 
the sons of Udayaditya. Two sons of Udayaditya ruled over 
Malava after him, Lakshmadeva and his brother Naravarman. 

The successors of Naravarman were wfeaklings. Naravarman's 
son Yaiovarman was overthrown by the Chalukya kingi^kyasof 
Siddharaja Jayasiihha of Gujarat, after a long war, and for coiuiaer 
some time Malaya became a part of the kingdom of the 
Chalukyas. From 1142 to 1217 Malava remained a depen- 
dency and was ruled by two different^lines of feudatory chiefs, 
both descended from the sons of Yalovarman. The inde- 
pendence of Malava was restored by King Devapala, a great- Devapab 
grandson of Ya^varman. During the reign of this prince, 

Malava and Gujarat were repeatedly invaded by the Musal- 
mans. The last independent king of the Paramara dynasty 
was Jayasixhha V, who was overthrown by the Musalman v;^**** 
genemls of Sultan ‘Alauddin Muhammad Sh§h Khalji in 

1305* 

VII. The Chahatnanas of iSakambhari and Ajmer 

Like the Paramaras and the Chalukyas, the rifiaKamanaft of 
^akambhari or Sambhar were a clan of Guijara or Huita 
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viicia- descent. The dynasty became celebrated after\wds, on 
account of its long wars with the Musalmans of the Panjab. 
Its most celebrated king was Vigraharaja I or Vi^adeva, who 
advanced as far as the Siwalik range and placed his record on 
pi, A^ka’s pillar in 1164. Vigraharaja extended his kingdom to 
AjlSSl!** frontiers of Gujarat and is said to have defeated Jayasiihha 
Siddharaja, In imitation of Bhoja I of Malava he founded at 
Ajmer a college into the wall of which were built slabs of 
stone upon which many literary works were inscribed. One 
R««oT«ry of these slabs contained portions of a drama called Harakehy 
Works, which is said to have been composed by Vigraharaja himself. 
The second work recovered from the ruins of this college, 
which was converted into a masjid by Sult^ Muhammad bin 
Sam of Ghor and is now called the Adhai-din-kd-jhompra^ is 
another drama called the LaMta’-Vigraharaja^ composed in 
honour of Vigrahajraja by a poet called Somadeva, in 1153. 

VigraharSja or Vi^adeva was succeeded by his nephew 
SomsA^ Pfithviraja I. After a short reign this prince was succeeded 

SS. on the throne by his unde Some^vara, a brother of Vigra- 

har^ja, who married daughters of ChedI and Tomara kings. 
By &e latter he had a son named Ppthvfraja II, and by the 
former another named Hariraja. This P^thviraja II became 
the king of Ajmer as well as of Delhi. The later Bardic 
Chronicles and the Hindi poem, the Pntktfraja-Rasdy narrate 
many events about this king, but their statements are totally 
unreliable. This much can be gleaned from them, that the 
Chahamana king was not on good terms with either of his 
neighbours, Jayachchandra of Kanauj or Paramardin of 
Kakhjar. There is epigraphical evidence of P|ithvlraja IPs 
SbtoM- Chandella king. During this war Pjithviraja II 

penetrated as far south-east as Madanpur, in the heart of 
Bundelkhand, and left his record in a temple at that place 
built in the time of Madanavarman. 
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Sultan Muizzuddin Muhammad bin Sam attacked the 
north-western frontier of the Chahamana kingdom twice. The 
Musalman army was defeated by Ppthviraja II in 1191, but in 
the next year he was killed and his army in turn defeated. 
The death of the king was followed by the sack of Delhi in 
1931. The conquest of Ajmer was the next step. According 
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to tradition, Pjithvlraja II is said to have carried away the 
daughter of Jayachchandra of Kanauj from the mamage 
meeting {Svayambara-sahha)^ and for this reason the King of 
Kanauj did not help him or his successors. The -Musglmans 
occupied Delhi and Ajmer and left a small tract around 
Sambhar to the son of Ppthvlraja II, but he rebelled with 
his uncle Hariraja and was defeated. The ChahamSnas then 
removed their capital to the hill fort of Ranthambhor, where 
they continued to reign till the-end of the thirteenth century. 

The last king of this dynasty, Hammira Siihha, defeated one 
of the later kings of Malava named Aijunavarman II, and 
built a temple inside the fort of Ranthambhor in 1269. Ran- thambiior, 
thambhor fell to ‘Alauddin Muhammad Shah Khalji in 1303. 

VIIL The Gh^ukyas of Gujarat* 

The Chalukyas of Gujarat are better known to scholars as 
the ChSlukyas of Anahilapataka, which was the name of their 
capital. This place is called Anahilavada in Gujarati and Ajcuouia- 
Nahrwala in Muhammadan histories. It is now called Patan 
and is the head-quarters of the northern district of the 
dominions of His Highness the Gaikwad of Baroda. Mularsqa, 
the founder of this 'dynasty, lived during the reign of the 
Pratihara emperor Vijayapala (974). His father is simply 
called Raji, and we do not know an3^hing further about the 
ancestors “of this line of kings. According to tradition, his at- 
cession took place in 961 . He conquered the country from the ’ 

Chapa or Chapotkata princes. The history of this dynasty is 
very well known from a large number of historical works both 
in Sanskrit and in a language called the Ardha-Magadhi, 
which is a literary dialect used by the Jains in their sacred 
books. After conquering Northern Gujarat with its capital, 
A^hilapataka, Mukraja I added Surat and Broach in Sou^em 
Gujarat to his kingdom. Mularaja then conquered the Broaeh. 
Chndasama chief of Kathiawad, who oppressed pilgrims to 
Frabhasa and was most probably a Musalman, as he is de- 
scribed as a beef-eater. Mtilaraja was a Saiva and built 
several temples at Anahilapataka. He invited BrShma^as 
from Northern India to Gujarat, and the Audichyas Sri 

• Sec p. 313. 
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52 SSS* Kanaujiya Brahma^as of modem Gujarat state 

tSnto 5 m that they came from Northern India at the invitation of 
Molaraja. At Siddhapura, Mtilaraja I began the celebrated 
Rttdra- temple of Siva called Rudramahalaya^ but could not finish it. 
According to the Gujarat Chronicles, Mtilaraja I reigned for 
thirty-five or fifty-five years. He died in 996-997. 

Mtilaraja was succeeded by his son Chaxnut^idaraja and 
his grandsons Yallabharaja and Durlabharaja. According to 
the Chronicles, all these three princes died within a couple' of 
BbXmai. decades. Durlabha was succeeded by his nephew Bhima 1 . 
His Gam- Bhima defeated the Musalman rulers of Sindh and helped 
rad the Rajput chiefs of Sivasana, or Sehwan, in that country; 
but when he was absent, Kulachandra, the Jain general of 
Bhoja I of Malava, invaded Gujarat and destroyed Arahila- 
pataka. Long after this event, Bhima, smarting under the. 
disgrace, entered into a treaty with Karna, King of Pahala, 
and destroyed the independence of Malava. 

Attracted by stories of the enormous wealth of the shrine 
of Siva at Somanatha or Prabhasa, Ma^mtld invaded India 
in 1024. Muhammadan historians state that the temple was 
endow^ with more than ten thousand villages. The water 
River Ganges was brought daily from Northern India 
for its worship. A thousand Brahma^a priests were engaged 
for the performance of the daily ritual, and three hundred 
barbers were employed every day to shave the heads of the 
pilgrims who came to SomanStha. Three hundred and fifty 
men and women were employed as musicians and dancers at 
this temple. Ma^Ud left Ghazni in 1024. He passed through 
Multan and Sindh, crossed the Thcar or the Indian Desert, and 
appeared before Anahilapataka. Bhima I fled, and his capital 
was sacked. Ma^tld destroyed the fortifications and de- 
molished the temples, after which he passed on to Verawal on 
the Arabian Sea and besieged the fort. After a long siege the 
fort was captured, and the temple of Somanatha was plundered. 
The accumulated riches of the shrine fell to the Musalmans, 
and the idol itself was partly burnt while a part of it was 
carried away to Mecca and Ghazni. 

After the destruction of Somanatha, Bhima took shelter in 
one of the islands of the Rann of Cutch. Mahmfid pursued 
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him and defeated his army. The Musalmans retired to Ghazni 
with their spoils, and Bhima reoccupied his capital. Bhuna 
then successfully attacked the Paramara chiefs of Abu, inJjAbn!” 
which city his general Vimala built in 103.2 the celebrated 
Jain temple, still the wonder of artists, and known as the XSgff * 
temple of Vimala iSaha. The most important events of Tempi® at 
Bhima’s reign were the conquest of Malava and the division 
of that kingdom between him and Karna of Dahala (1041-51). Conquest 
These made Bhima the most powerful monarch in Western 
India, and afterwards he defeated Karna in the latter’s old 
age. Bhima I reigned for more than forty years, and was sue-* 
ceeded by his son Karima in 1064. 

Kanjia enjoyed a long and peaceful reign of more than 
thirty years. He built a new capital near Ahmadabad called sarpa. 
Kar^avati, and a temple of Siva known as the Kar^iameru. 

He subdued the Bhils of Asaval near modem Ahmedabad, 
built temples of Devi named Jayanti at Kocharva, and ex- 
cavated a tank called Kantiasagara. In his old age Kar^ia 
married Miya^ialladevi, a daughter of the Kadamba chief 
Jayakefin I of the Kanarese country. He is said to have been 
killed by the Chahamana chief Du^^ala in battle. 

Kar^a was succeeded by his minor son Jayasimha some 
time after 1094. The earlier wars of Jayasimha were with the 
P^amara chief Ya^ovarman and one of his generals, Jagad- 
deva, who was related to the ISdamba chiefs of Goa. Jaya- 
simha; sumamed Siddharaja, was one of the most powerful 
patrons of the Jain religion. He destroyed the bandit chiefs 
of the Abhira or Ahir, Chavda or Chapotkata, and ChadasamS 
clans in the interior of Kathiawad and placed a viceroy at Thesiiiiha 
Sorath or Junagadh. A new era, called the Snhka-Samvatsara, 
was founded by him in 1113. It was used in Kathiawad for 
nearly two hundred years. The temple of Neminatha at Gimar 
was built by Sajjana, Jayasiihha’s viceroy of Kathiawad. 

Jayasiihha constructed SahasraliUga Lake, and after the defeat Anueaca- 
of YaSovarman and his son Jayavarman of Malava he added MUa^. 
that county permanently to Gujarat. The conquest of Malava 
brought him face to face with the rising power of the Chan- ^ 
dellas under Madanavarman. In the Chandella war Siddharaja 
Jaya&faha was defeated, and Northern Malava as far as Bhilsa 
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was added to the Chandella kingdom. Siddharaja completed 
the temple of RiidramdhSlayay and his name is honoured 
throughout Gujarat as the greatest king of the country. The 
great Jain scholar Hemachandra Sari, or HemScharya, was 
his constant companion and adviser. In 1143 Siddharaja 
Jaya^imha died and was succeeded by his distant relative, an 
illegitimate descendant of Bhima I, named Kumarapala, who 
was selected by the Council of Nobles. 

At the time of his accession ' Kumarapala was more than 
fifty years of age. He fought and defeated the Chahamana 
king An[ioraja of ^akambhari. On the way he sacked Chandra- 
vati, the capital of the Paramaras of Abu. In the south Kuma- 
rap^a defeated Mallikaijuna and the l^ilahara king of Northern 
Konkan or Thana. The kingdom of Gujarat became an ex- 
tensive empire under him; on the east it was bounded by the 
Chandella kingdom and Gondwana; in the south it bordered 
on the empire of the Yadavas of Devagiri, and on the west the 
Arabian ^a became its limit. Kumarapala is said to have 
completed the new temple of Somanatha, which was begun 
by Bhima I. Kumarapala was almost entirely under the in- 
fluence of his Jain minister Hemachandra Sari, while two 
other influential advisers, Ramachandra and Udayachandra, 
were also Jain teachers. 

Hemachandra was bom at Dhandhuka .in the family of a 
merchant in 1088. At an early age he became a Jain monk. 
Under Siddharaja Jayasiihha, he was one of the advisers, but 
under Kumarapala he became the chief minister. He wrote 
a large number of works on literature and religion. He died 
in at the age of eighty-four. 

The Emperor Kumarapala died at the ripe age of eighty- 
one in 1174 and was succeeded by his nephew Ajayapala, who 


AjayapOa, was not inclined to favour the Jains. He distrusted the Jain 


ministers of Kumarapala and appointed a Br^mainia named 
Kapardin, who was an assistant of Hemachandra. Of a cruel 
and over-bearing disposition, he was murdered by a door- 
keeper, in 1177, after a reign of only three years and was 
Mfliftrija succeeded by his infant son Malaraja II. Malaraja 11 died 
after two years and was succeeded by Bhima H. 

The new king was a distant relation of Ajayapala, but some 
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of the Jain chroniclers regard him as a son of that monarch. 

Bhlma II is credited with the long reign of sixly-three years. BMman. 
Some of his inscriptions were issued as late as 1240.' During 
this period the great northern kingdoms were conquered by 
the Musalmans, and as early as 1178 the Sultans of Ghor 
invaded the kingdom of Gujarat. Rivals arose in the persons 
of Jayantasirhha, who was living in 1223, and Tribhuvanapala, 
who was living in 1242. Bhuna II was called “ The Simpleton ”, ** 

and during his reign the Baghelas of Southern Gujarat, de- 
scended from a sister of Kumarapala, obtained ascendancy. 
Lavaigaprasada of this clan is mentioned as a minister of Bhuna 
11. His son Viradhavala became a powerful feudatory chief. Ws* of the 
Vastupala was the minister of Viradhavala as well as his son ®®^****®*' 
Visaladeva. Vastupala and his brother Tejahpala were Vastnpsia. 
fabulously rich, and they bxiilt a magnificent temple of white 
marble at Delvada (Dfiwara), near Mount Abu, in 1230. Sn^es 
In 1232 they built another temple of the Tfrtha^kara Nemi- 
natha on Satrunjaya Hill, and a third on the top of Gimar 
Mountain. Viradhavala died in 1238 and was followed by 
Visaladeva who assumed Imperial titles in 1243. He died in 
1261 and was succeeded by his nephew Arjuna in 1262. Ar- Arjuaa. 
juna^s son Sarangadeva reigned for twenty-two years and was samAga- 
succeeded by a distant relative named Kangiadeva in 1296. 

Kangia II was insane, and during his reign the powerful nobles Karpan. 
became absolutely independent. In 1297 Alp Khan, the elder 
brother and general of Sultan ‘Alaudcfc Muhammad Khalji, 
invaded Artal^apataka, and Kan^ II fled to Devagiri, leaving 
his family and capital unprotected. His principal queen became 
the concubine, of Sultan ‘Alauddin Muhammad IChalji. This 
woman, who was called Kauladevi (Kamala-devi), afterwards Kamau- 
incited ‘Alauddin to hasten the ruin of the land of her birth. 

She urged him to snatch away her daughter by her first hus- 
band, who was hidden in the jungles of Baglana, The Sultan muuc 
sent Malik KafOr to capture Kanpia and bring his daughter 
Devaladevi. For two months the insane king Kar^a II succeeded dISmct. 
in keeping the Musalmans at bay, as he had received an offer 
of marriage for his daughter from Sankaradeva, the Yadava 
king of Devagiri. But while on her way to Devagiri, Devaladevi capture of 
was captured by Malik KafQr near the caves of Ellora. 
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DC* The Haihayas or Ghedis of p^ala 

The Haihayas, also known as Kalatsuris or Kalachuris, were 
most probably a southern people who had settled in Northern 
India in the later mediseval period. The earliest known kings 
of this clan are Sankaragaixa and Buddharaja, who ruled 
in Northern Deccan. After their overthrow, one branch of 
the clan seems to have migrated to Central India. 

The real founder of the greatness of the Chedis was Kokalla 
Kokaiia I. ^ho established a kingdom in the Jubbulpur District, for- 
merly known as the Dabhala or Pahala. We do not know 
His AW- about Kokalla's ancestry. He was related by marriage 

to the' Chandellas of Kalafijara and the Rashtrakfltas of the 
m Deccan. Kokalla helped Kyishnia to fight the eastern Chalu- 
kyas of Vefigi, the Guijaras, and the RashprakUtas of Gujarat. 
In the north he helped Bhoja II, son of Mahendrapala I 
of Kanauj, to gain the throne by defeating his half-brother 
Mahfpala I. 

After the death of Kokalla I, the Chedi kingdom passed 
to hid son Mugdhatufiga-Prasiddhadhavala. Mugdhatufiga 
Moadba- fought Under his brother-in-law Kpsh^a II in the Kiintala 
or the Kan$ata province, and wrested the village of Pali 
from the SomavaiM kings of Orissa. He was succeeded 
by his sons Balaharsha and Yuvaraja 1. The succession 
yavaziya appears to have been disputed, and Yuvaraja I was helped to 
the throne by the Chandella king Ya^varman. Yuvaraja I 
is noted in history as having imported into Northern India 
The Mat- ^ number of ^aiva ascetics of the MattamayUra sect 
from Gujarat and Malava. In MSlava they had founded two 
important monasteries at Upendrapura (Ui^dor) and Ra^iapa- 
drapura (Ra^od). Many monasteries were built and endowed 
for them by Yuvaraja I. He invaded Bengal through Magadha, 
and introduced a new style of architecture into Central India. 
He built a circular temple of Siva at Gurgi, a place twelve miles 
to the east of Rewa dty, and one of the Saiva ascetics from 
xhe Milava built another temple of the same type at Chandrehe 
on the Son, thirty- miles south of Rewa. He married a 
Chaiukya princess named Nohala, who built a monastery for 

<^S«e p. 3X1 
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iSSSf.’* ascetics at Bilhari, in the Jubbulpur District. The 

monasteries at Bilhari, Gurgi, and Chandrehe were vast build- 
other ‘ f surrounded by a high stone wall and pro- 

BttUdings. vided with artificial lakes. Yuvaraja I had at least one son and 
one daughter. The son, LakshmaBiaraja, succeeded him on 
the throne, and the daughter, Kuridakadevi, was married to 
the Rashtrakuta king Amoghavarsha III. 

Lakshma^iaraja is said to have defeated the Pratiharas of 
Kanauj and visited Somanatha near Verawal on the western 
coast, where he offered an image of the Naga Kaliya to the 
god. He fought vrith the Palas of Bengal in the east, the 
kings of K^mlra in the north-east, and the Paridya country 
in Southern India. Lakshmajgaraja had two sons and a 
daughter. The daughter, Bonthadevi, was married to the 
Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya IV. Lakshma^raja 
invited another Saiva ascetic of the Mattamaytira sect and 
made him abbot of the great iSaiva monastery at Bheraghat 
on the Narmada, now called the Marble Rocks. These 
^aiva ascetics continued to* exercise very great influence in 
Central India till the Muhammadan conquest. 

With the death of Lakshma^iaraja a period of decline set 
peciiAe of Lakshmaparaja was succeeded by his sons, Sankarangana 
and Yuvaraja II, one after the other. Yuvaraja II suffered a 
crushing defeat at the hands of his nephew Krishna III or 
Kapparadeva. The RashtrakUtas destroyed Tripurl, the 
ChedI capital, and advanced as far as Jura near Maihar, 
where Kiishnia III set up a pillar of victory. Yuvarija II was 
also defeated by the western Chalukya king Jzy^simhz. II 
of Kalyani, and the Paramara king Vakpatiraja II of Malava. 
He was succeeded by his son Kokalla II, who was reduced 
^ great straits by the Chandella king Vidyadhara. 

Thte power and prestige of the Chedlls or Haihayas of 
iDSh^a was revived by Gingeya, the son and successor of 
Kokalla II. In the east Gafgeya conquered Benares and 
Tirabhukti or Northern Bihar. He overran Northern India 
as far as H^ 4 i}Qlra and Kadgia, and Southern India as far as 
Kuntala or Karpata. He was ruling over Qiampazan or 
Tirabhukti (Northern Bihar) in 1019, i.e. immediately after 
the death of Rajyapila of eWuj. He was mentioned as the 
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king of Middle India by the Musalman historians of the 
period of Sabukte^. According to the inscriptions of his 
descendants, Gangeya was fond of residing at Allahabad, 
indicating thereby that the country to the south of the Ganges 
had passed out of the control of the Pratiharas of Kanauj. 

GSAgeya assumed the title of Vikramaditya, and started issuing ^®vfkra- 
gold coins on the model of the coins of the Pratihara emperor maditya. 
MahipSla I. He died on the 22nd of January, 1041. hjs Coins. 

GSAgeya was succeeded by his son Kar^ria, the most impor- 
tant figure in the history of Northern India in the eleventh Knr^ia, 
century, Kar^ia performed the annual funeral obsequies of 
his father in 1042 at Prayaga or Allahabad, and gave a village 
in the Benares District to a Brahmana, which proves that 
the Benares and Allahabad districts had been already 
conquered from the Pratfharas. He defeated the Chandella 
Devarman and compelled his yoimger brother Kirtivarman 
to serve in his army. Karna destroyed the remnants of the 
Pratihara Empire by conquering Ya&hpala, the successor 
of Trilochanapala. He then turned his attention to Malava, 
and after some time he united his forces with the Western 
Chalukya king Some^vara I and with Bhima I of Gujarat. 

The allies defeated the aged king Bhoja I of Malava, and 
that country was divided between Gujarat and Pahala. 

Later on I^ir^a also defeated Bhima I. Kirtivarman and 
Vapnllaka defeated the Musahnans of Sindh in the battle of 
the Yellow Mountain (Jungshahi). Early in his reign Kan^a of Gn^mr. 
invaded Bihar but was repulsed from the town of Gaya. In 
the south Kaim defeated the Chola king Rajendradeva 
Parake^varman of Tanjore and the Pandya king of Madura. 

After conquering the whole of Northern India, Kar^ia was 
crowned a second time in 1052, eleven years after his acces- 
sion, and the regnal years in his inscriptions are counted from 
the date of his second coronation. I^rr^’s empire extended second 
from Bengal in the east to the Panjab, and from the Himalayas Son™’ 
to the banks of the Narmada and the Godavari in the south. 

In his old age Ear^a suffered serious reverses; The Chandella 
kingdom recovered its independence under Kirtivarman. 
Udayaditya, a distant relation of Bhoja I, became independent 
in M^va. According to Hemachandra, Bhima I ultimately 
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defeated Kar^a, wMe the Ka^rian pok Bilha^a has re- 
corded that Kar^ia was defeated and killed by Some^vara I 
of Kalyani, 

Kar3^ built a new capital, dose to Ttipuri (modem Tewar), 
and c^ed it ICar^avati. He built a splendid temple of Sm, 
Kar^a- called the Kar^amem, at Benares, At Amarkantak he built 
a triple-shrined temple of Mahadeva of a new type which 
Temples Still exists, and the temple of Virate^ara at Sohagpur in 
Southern Rewa is ascribed to him. Unlike his father, he did 
sohaapur. ^^sue gold coins. He married a Htlga princess named 
Avalladevl. was the last Rajput king who tiied to 

found an empire in Northern India. Though he succeeded 
at first, he failed in the end. Union had become impossible 
for the Rajput tribes and their kings in the eleventh century, 
and this was the cause of their final overthrow at the end of 
the twelfth. 

In his old age Kar^ abdicated in favour of his son Ta^- 
kartlia. Under this king the Haihayas lost most of the conquests 
of G^geya and Kar^a. The ParamSras of Malava became 
powerful under Naravarman, the son of Udayaditya. A new 
The osha- kingdom^ was founded in Eanauj by Chandradeva of the 
G^^vala family, and the CJanges valley was lost to the 
Gunpaiftn Chedis. YaiaUcanpa invaded the Andhra coimtry, went as far 
as Draksharamam on the Godavari, and allied himself with 
252 ®*^ Nanyadeva of the Karnataka dynasty of Mithila. He invaded 
«3iam- Champaran also, but was forced to retire. He was succeeded 
by his son Gayakanga after a long reign, during which the 
collateral branch of the Haihayas became independent in 
Southern Ko^. 

Gapkar^a married a granddaughter of King Udayaditya 
of h&Iava, a lady named Alha^adevi, the daughter of the 
^ Guhila chief Vijayasiihha of Mewad, who had married Syama- 
ladevi, the dau^^ter of Udayaditya. After the death of her 
htisband Alha^devf rebuilt the temple and monastery of 
Vaidyanatha at Bheraghat. Gayakari^ died some time between 
1151 and 1155 succeeded by his son Narasiihha. 

Narasiihha was succeeded ^rdy afterwards by his brother 
Jayasirhha. During his reign the feudatory chiefs of Kakare^ 
a village still extsdiig on tte borders of the states of Ppna and 
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Rewa, assumed the royal prerogative of issuing grants of land, 

Jayasiihha died some time between 1175 and 1180 and was 
succeeded by his son Vijayasiihha, the last descendant of 
Kokalla I to rule over Pfihala. Vijayasiihha was overthrown 
and killed between 1196 and 1200 by Jaitugi I of the Yadava 
dynasty of Devagiri. 

The Chedis of Ratnapura continued to rule as independent 
princes in the jungle country between Orissa and the Central orcaiedis. 
Provinces till the rise of the Tughlaqs. They had two capitals, 

Ratnapura and Jajallapura, and in Muhammadan histories 
they are called the Rais of Jajnagar. At the end of the twelfth 
century the Chedis of ^tnapura were driven farther 
south, and they founded a new capital called Raipur, where 
Haribrahmadeva W'as ruling in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The Haihayas remained virtually independent in 
this area till their conquest by the Bhonsles of Nagpur in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 

X. The Gahadavalas of Kanauj * 

The Gahadavala kingdom .was founded by Chandradeva 
in the last decades of the eleventh century. Chandradeva, the chandrm- 
founder, was a man of humble origin, and the Gahadavalas 
themselves w^ere half-caste Guijaras like the Chandellas or 
the Chahamsmas. He had to fight for a long time with the 
Chedis under Ya^al^rjM. His kingdom was surpunded on 
all sides by more powerful kingdoms, all of which were hostile. 

To the east lay the kingdom of the Palas, and a new kingdom 
was founded in Mithila by a Karnataka adventurer named of Mithiui. 
Nanyadeva. To the south lay the Chedis and the Chandellas; 
to the west the Musalman kingdom of the Panjab and the deva*8 
Chahamana kingdom of Delhi and Ajmer. Chandradeva was 
a contemporary of Ramapala of Bengal. He died after 1097 
and was succeeded by his son Madanapala, who reigned for 
seven years. 

Govindachandra, the son and successor of Madanapala, 
was the most powerful king of the Gahadavala dynasty. He QoTinda- 
was associated with his father in the kingdom from 1 104 and chanora. 
ascended the throne some time before 1114. He ruled over 
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Tunisiika- the area now known as the United Proyinces, and he levied 
a special tax called the Turushha-danda either to buy off 
the Musalmans or to meet the expenses of the wars 'vWth 
them. During the decline of the Palas of Bengal^ Govinda- 
chandra did his best to help R^apala’s son and grandsons, 
invaded Magadha on several occasions and annexed a 
go«th portion of it, Govindachandra was the contemporary of the 
Chandella Madanavannan, Lakshmapasena of Bengal and 
the ChedI kings, Gayakart^, and his son Narasiihha. 

He was succeeded by his son Vijayachandra after 1155. 
vJiiayB- Vijayachandra ruled till 1169 and was succeeded by his son 
Chandra, jayachchandra in 1170. Jayachchandra is said to have been 
jayach- related by marriage to Ppthviraja II of DeUii and Ajmer. 
Tradition records that a daughter of Jayachchandra was 
carried away from the marriage assembly by Pfithviraja II. 
For this reason Jayachchandra did not even try to help his 
son-in-law in his wars with the Musalmans. After the death 
of Pfithvfmja II in 1192, Sultan Mul^mmad bin Sam invaded 
Battle of the kingdom of Kanauj and defeated Jayachchandra in the 
55 ^^* battle of Chandawar in 1194. Jayachchandra was killed, and 
the Ganges valley was occupied by the Musalmans. 

After the death of Jayachchandra, his son Hari^chandra 
was set up as the king in Elanauj and ruled till 1202. The 
kingdom of Kanauj was imperfectly conquered, and isolated 
chiefs continued to offer resistance to the Musalmans till the 
reign of Ghiyath-ud-din Bilbun. The Gahadavala kings of 
Kanauj issued coins in gold, silver, and copper, in imitation of 
the coins of Gaffgeyadeva. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE EARLY MEDIAEVAL KINGDOMS OF 
NORTH-EASTERN INDIA 

After the death of Sa^anka the countries of North-eastern 
India were divided into a number of small kingdoms. Many 
of the petty chiefs who ruled over these kingdoms were de- 
scendants of the governors or officers of the early Gupta the 
Empire. One of them was Lokanatha, who continued to use 
the seal of a Gupta official (KumSramatya) even in the eighth 
century. The Guptas of Magadha exercised a loose control 
over Btogal till their overthrow during the reign of Jivitagupta 
11 . The removal of the nominal sovereign led to a period of 
anarchy described by the Tibetan historian Taranatha. Bengal 
became the prey of its neighbours. It was overrun by Ya^- 
varman of Kanauj and Harshadeva of Assam, According 
to the R^ataraUgirff, the Ka^mirian king Lalitaditya-Muk- 
tapida came to Bengal in the eighth century. The last invasion 
of Bengal during this period of anarchy was that of the Guijara 
king Vatsaraja. During this period of anarchy the people 
of Bengal decided to elect a king in order to secure peace ygffg” 
and settled government. The man selected to this end was 
Gopala, the son of a successful soldier named Vapyata, 

I. The Palas of Bengal* 

Gopala ascended the throne in the first half of the eighth GopUai. 
century, and his reign seems to have been passed in constant 
warfare. He was succeeded by his son Dharmapala, thepJjJJ*®*" 
founder of the real greatness of the Pala dynasty. Dharma- 

• See p, 3*4* 
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pSQa was an able monarch, and he extended the frontiers of 
the kingdom to the west of the Son. Thfe original seat of the 
Palas was in Magadha or South Bihar, but to that state Dhar- 
mapala added Northern and Western Bengal. Eastern Bengal 
was not connected with the original Pala kingdom. The first 
The War act of Dhanuapala was to extend the sphere of his influence 
in Kanauj. west. At that time Kanauj was ruled by a prince 

named Indrayudha, Dharmapala succeeded in dethroning 
this prince and placing his own nominee, Chakrayudha, on 
indra- the throne. Indrayudha sought the help of the Guijara king 
Nagabhata II. Nagabhata sided with the deposed king, and 
fiiuate” ^ war ensued in which DharmapSla and Chakrayudha were 

n. , defeated. They sought help from the RashtrakUta monarch 
Dharaa- Govinda III, with whose aid Dharmapala succeeded in re- 
gaining his ascendancy over Northern India and forcing the 
kings of the Panjab and Northern Rajputana to acknowledge 
Chakrayudha as king of Kanauj. Dharmap^’s reign is the 
most glorious period of the history of Bengal. With the 
co-operation of the Rashtrakutas, the Bengal army compelled 
the Gurjaras to retire once more into the confines of the 
Indian Desert. The defeat of the Guijaras was so crushing 
Goiiarms. that for Z! generation they did not venture out of their 
homes. DharmapSla reigned, for nearly forty years, and this 
long period was spent in incessant warfare, and he had no 
time to cultivate the arts of peace. He had inherited a small 
i>mpaia. kingdom consisting of South Bihar, but he bequeathed to 
his son a large kingdom extending from the Brahmaputra to 
Benares. 

Msh- During Devapala^s reign, the Bengal army fought with the 
^ur. Rashtrakutas in Central India, and repelled an invasion of 
Tht Tibeto-Burman tribes, known as the Kambojas, in the north, 
Devapala’s cousin Jayapala conquered Orissa and Assam for 
him. The long reign of Devapala was spent in the promotion of 
a distinctive culture in Bengal. The Pala kings were Bud- 
o^Bud?** dhists, and during their rule Buddhism flourished in the North- 
dhism. eastern Provinces of India. The sacred shrines of Ma^dha 
were rebuilt by Devapala, and the royal favour caused a revival 
Dm ^ architecture. Devapala rebuilt some of the 

sSi^ngs! monasteries at Nalanda, and probably also the great temple 
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at Bodh-Gaya or Mahabodhi, in the form in which it was seen 
by Cunningham and Rajendra Lala Mitra in 1872. He was 
a munificent patron of learning, and his court became the 
refuge of Buddhist scholars from all countries. Upon the 
destruction of Taksha^ili by the Hn^as, Nalanda became the 
principal centre of Buddhist learning, and for four hundred 
years Bengal and Bihar were the only countries in which 
Buddhism flourished with the aid of the state. In all other 
countries in India a Brahmanical revival or the Jain religion 
had practically driven out all forms of Buddhism, and Bengal 
became the centre of fresh missionary activities. The resto- 
ration of the Buddhist shrines led to the evolution of a new 
type of temple architecture, and with it a new school, which ture. 
remodelled the plastic art of the country, arose in Bihar. 

The artists of the new school brought back naturalism and 
a proper sense of proportion to the sculpture of Magadha, i^ooi or 
and they have left a number of specimens which rank very ®«“**^*“*^* 
high in the history of Indian plastic art. 

Meanwhile the fame of the Buddhist scholars of Bengal 
travelled abroad, and Buddhist kings of other countries sought 
the alliance and the favour of Devapala. In his old age Deva- 
pala received an embassy from the Buddhist king of Suvar- Embassy 
nadvipa or Java, named Balaputradeva, and at his request 
granted five villages in the Pataliputra or Srinagara division 
(bhukti) in the districts (vishayas) of Gaya and Rajagjiha. 
Balaputradeva was desirous of erecting a temple within the ^hc 
holy precincts of Nalanda, and requested Devapala’s favour 
by sending an ambassador to him. Naisnda. 

Devapala died after a reign of nearly forty years. The suc- 
cession then devolved upon Surapala I, or VigrahapSla I, son of 
Devapala’s cousin and grandson of Dharmapala’s younger 
brother Vakpala. The closing years of the reign of Devapala 
were troubled by the rise of the Gurjaras of Rajputana, 
and the suzerainty of the Palas in Northern India was de- 
stroyed by the Pratihara Emperor Bhoja I. Shortly after- Bhoj«i 
wards the Gurjaras invaded Magadha, and the Palas were 
defeated in the battle of Mudgagiri or Munger. Sorapala I Battle of 
was succeeded after a very short reign by his son Narayana- 
pala, during whose reign Bihar and NorAem Bengal became 
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a province of the Guijara-Pratlhara Empire. Mahendrapala 
I, son of Bhoja I, was recognized as the ruling sovereign in 
these provinces. The long reign of Naraya^tapSla saw the 
dismemberment of the PSla Empire in the east. In Eastern 
Bengal a Buddliist dynasty arose in Vikramapura, and the 
Pala kingdom was reduced to Southern and Western Bengal. 
N^ilya^apSla reigned for nearly fifty-five years. He was the 
son of a Chedi or Haihaya princess, and he brought a number 
of kSaiva ascetics from that count^}^ In the earlier part of 
his reign NarSya^iapala built one thousand temples of Siva 
and placed them under the management of these Pa^upata 
AchSryas, for whom he gave a village in Tirhut. 

The three successors of Narayanapala, Rajyapala, Gopala II, 
and Vigrahapala II, were princes of very little importance. 
During their reign Northern Bengal was conquered by a 
people of foreign (probably Tibetan) extraction who called 
themselves ** Kambojas One of the kings of this Kamboja 
dynasty built a large and beautiful temple of Siva. It was 
erected in 966 (?) at a place now called Bangarh, in the 
Dinajpur District of North Bengal. 

The fortunes of the Pala dynasty were restored by Mahi- 
pala I in the second half of the tenth century. This king, a 
son of Vigrahapala II, immediately after his accession con- 
quered the w'hole of Magadha, Tirabhukti, and Eastern Bengal, 
He was a great patron of Buddhism. Under him the kingdom 
of Bengal flourished. Art improved, and sculpture obtained 
a new tone. The great temple of Buddha at Nalanda was 
restored in the eleventh year of this king^s reign, and the 
Buddhist temples at Benares were rebuilt and repaired by 
his kinsmen Sthirapala and Vasantapala. Mahipala I did not 
take any part in the great confederacies formed by the Rajput 
princes in aid of the Shahiyas of Udabhan^pura. In the latter 
half of his reign the Guijara-Pratihara kingdom was destroyed 
by the Chandellas and the Chedls, and Mahipala I came into 
conflict with the Chedi king Gangeyadeva, who obtained 
Tirabhukti after defeating him. About this time, shortly 
after 1020, a general of King Rajendra Chola I of Tanjore 
invaded Bengal through Orissa. He defeated a king of Da^da- 
bhukti (Datan in the Midnapur District) named Dharmapala 
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then passed on to Southern R 5 dha (Howrah and Hooghly 
Districts), where the king Rana^Qra was defeated. He then 
proceeded towards Eastern Bengal, where the last king of the 
Chandra dynasty, Govindachandra by name, was defeated. 

The Chola general then turned towards Northern Radha and Th«cho|t 
reached the banks of the Ganges. Here he was prevented 
from crossing the Ganges and capturing the capital. After 
a long reign of more than fifty years, Mahipala I was succeeded 
by his son Nayapala at the end of the first quarter of the 
eleventh century, 

Na3rapala reigned for a very short time only, and during 
his reign the Hindu holy place of Gaya rose to be a fine city 
under Vi^varQpa, the governor of the Gaya District, and 
in the fifteenth year of the reign of Nayapala he built the 
series of temples around the shrine supposed to contain the viSh^u- 
footprint of Vish?iu at that city. During the closing years ****** 
of the reign of Nappala, Magadha was attacked by the cele- 
brated ChedI Emperor Karna. An account of the conflict cheai 
is preserved in the Tibetan biography of Atl^a or Dipankara 
Srijnana. When Kan^ invaded Gaya, Atida was residing at 
M^abodhi or Bodh-Gaya and was about to depart to Tibet. 

The ChedI troops destroyed Gaya but were afterwards 
defeated by the Pala army. When the troops of Karpa were interwa- 
being slaughtered in large numbers, AUsa intervened and^gj^ 
settled the terms of a treaty between the two kings. Ati& left 
for Tibet immediately afterwards, and Nayapala was sue- 
ceeded by his son Vigrahapala III. 

The new king was a weak prince, and he permitted the 
formation of an independent kingdom in South-eastern 
Bengal, under the Yadava chief Jatavarman. Both Jata- 
varman and Vigrahapala III had married daughters of the Eastern 
ChedI king Kar^ia, and had fought against him in South 
Bihar. Vigrahapala III was succeeded by his son Mahipala MaUpBia 
II after a reign of fourteen years. From this time the Pala 
monarchy declined very rapidly. Mahipala II was a tyrant 
and had alienated the sympathies of the great feudal nobles. 

He offended also the great aboriginal chiefs of the caste called Kaivartu 
Kaivarttas, of Northern Bengal. One . of their chiefs named 
Diwoka or Divya rose in rebellion, and Mahipala II had to 
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iCftiT«rtta rebels with an inadequate army, as the great nobles 

Mna<iom would not attend on him. In the fight which followed he was 
N^ikm killed, and an independent Kaivarlta kingdom was founded 
in Northern Bengal by Diwoka. 

At the time of MahlpSla ITs death his brothers Sarapala II 
and RSmapala were imprisoned, and though Sfirapala II is 
recognized as the successor of MahTpala II in the official 
records of the Pala dynasty, his reign appears to have been 
nominal. We do not know how he died, but shortly afterwards 
Rsmapsia. RamapSla assumed the offensive against the Kaivarttas. By 
promising large grants of land he won over the great feuda- 
tories to his side and traversed Western Bengal and Bihar. 
His principal ally w*as his maternal uncle, the RashtrakUta 
chief Mathana or Mahaina, and the latter’s nephew the 
Mahapratlhara Sivaraja. 

The commander-in chief of the Pala army, Sivaraja maide 
Sivarija** a reconnaissance by crossing the River Ganges or Padma 
naimnc*. and secuFcd much useful information. At this time Diwoka 
iuttd liad been succeeded by his nephew Bhima. Ramapala threw 
a bridge of boats across the Ganges or the Padma and crossed 
with his army, afterwards defeating the ICaivartta army and 
Kumoni- ®*Phiring Bhima. After a reign of forty-five years Ramapala 
iiAia, was succeeded by his second son Kumarapala. 

The Sou- Though the Pala kingdom was restored by Ramapala, the 
fbttincrs" dynasty was on the eve of extinction. A mercenary band of 
southerners settled in Eastern Bengal, and their chief, Vijaya- 
sena, drove away the last Yadava l^g, Bhojavarman, who 
l^ovh^i Though Orissa and Assam still acknow- 

lodged the suzerainty of the Palas, the kings were losing all 
control over other provinces. 

Shortly after the accession of Kumarapala, the governor of 
Gumpeagn A^sam, Tingyadeva, rebelled, and Kumarapala sent his 
minister and general Vaidyadeva to subdue that province, 
Kumarapala died before the return of his general, and the 
in. nobles placed his infant son, Gopala III, on the throne. The 
boy king was set aside by his uncle Madanapala, the last 
king of this dynasty to rule over Bengal. After the murder of 
Gopala III the great feudatory chiefs assumed independence, 
and Madanap^a was driven out of Northern Bengal ' by 
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Vijayasena in the eighth or ninth year of his reign. He con- vijaya- 
tinued to rule over Magadha or South Bihar for nine or ten 
years more, and finally invited Govindachandra of Kanauj to Madan*- 
help him; but the good fortune of the Palas had deserted ** 
them, and no king of that dynasty came back to Gauda. The 
history of the later Palas is very well known from the jRfiwa- Kama- 
charita of Sandhyakaranandin. The author was Minister of ®****^*** 
Peace and War under Ramapala. 

The Palas ruled over Bengal and Bihar with varying for- 
tune for over four hundred years. They were not Rajputs, 
and therefore they did not take part in the constant inter- 
tribal feuds of Rajput tribes. Though they were staunch 
Buddhists they were tolerant of other faiths, and many of The 
their grants were made in favour of Brahma^as. Their steady StSS®" 
patronage of Buddhism was the cause of the rise of many 
new forms of that religion, e.g. Tantric Buddhism, which 
spread to neighbouring countries like Burma and Tibet, 

Hindu caste-system became disorganized. Hundreds of 
valuable works were written under their patronage by Bud*: 
dhist scholars and are being recovered every day from Nepal 
and Tibet. 

XL The Khadgas of Eastern Bengal 

A dynasty of kings whose names ended with the word 
Khadga ruled over the lower part of the valley of the old 
Brahmaputra in the eighth and ninth centuries. Three 
generations of kings of this dynasty are known from two in- 
scriptions discovered at Ashrafpur in the north-eastern part 
of the Dacca District. The last king, Jatakhadga, probably 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the second Pala king, Dhar- 
mapala. He had probably a son named Rajaraja-bhaja, who 
succeeded to the throne. Nothing is known of this dynasty 
after Rajaraja. Plastic art appears to have been in a very 2fArt in" 
flourishing condition in Eastern Bengal in the eighth century, Eastern 
which was not the case in Bihar and in W'estern Bengal* 
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III. The Chandras of Vikramapura 

During the rise of the Pratiharas a line of Buddhist kings 
vtkrtnui ^taWished an independent kingdom at the apex of the Ganges 
piifE? " Delta, with their capital at Vikramapura. Their names end 
wth the affix Chandra, and therefore they are known as the 
kings of the Chandra dynasty. In their inscription they say 
that they were the original rulers of Rohitagiri (Rohtasgadh in 
TrvUokya. Bihar). Trailokyachandra <3f this family founded a kingdom in 
Chandradvipa, in Southern Bengal, as a subordinate ruler 
under the king of Eastern Bengal or Harikela. His son 
^chan- grlchandra became the absolute master of Eastern Bengal 
and had his capital at Vikramapura. Several grants of lands 
made by this king have been discovered in different parts in 
Eastern Bengal. The dynasty came to an end with the rise of 
MahIpSla I in the middle of the tenth century. A king named 
Govindachandra was ruling over the Delta in the second 
decade of the eleventh century, and was defeated by the 
Chola army sent to the Ganges by Rajendra Chola I. 


IV. The Senas 


Tk«ir 







The Senas were a people of southern origin who came from 
the Kamarese districts of the Bombay Presidency. In their 
.inscriptions they called themselves Kariuita Kshatriyas. In 
the middle of the eleventh century the Karnatas founded two 
independent kingdoms in North-eastern India, one under 
Vijayasena and the second under Nanyadeva. The first two 
chiefs of the Sena dynasty were rulers of small principalities in 
Western Bengal. Taking advantage of the weakness of the 
Yadavas of Eastern Bengal, Vijayasena captured Vikramapura 
and made it his capital. Vijayasena gradually became supreme 
in Eastern Bengal, and during the rule of the successors of 
RSmapala he gradually enlarged his territories till he became 
a neighbour of the Pala kings. When Madanapala usurped 
the throne, the feudatory chiefs of the Pala kingdom refused 
to obey him, and at this time Vijayasena attacked Northern 
Bengal and obtained possession of the southern part of the 
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Rajshahi District. He was succeeded after a long reign by his v«iut«. 
son Vallalasena, bom of his queen Vildsadevi of the StXra 
family of Western Bengal. Vijayasena had strengthened him- 
self by marrying this princess, and according to tradition he senasas 
was an ally of Anantavarman Chodagaftga of Orissa. He 
became the rallying point of the followers of the orthodox 
Brahma^iical religion throughout Bengal and Bihar and its RtfSioo. 
champion against the Buddhists. The Palas were now looked 
down upon in Bengal as kings of low origin, and the vijasw- 
southerners, the Senas, became very popular. Vijayasena TampiA of 
built a temple of Siva, called Pradyumne^vara, and excavated 
a tank in front of it at Deopara in the Rajshahi District. 

Vallalasena had managed the affairs of the state during the 
extreme old age of his father. He is credited wdth causing the 
rnodem divisions among the Brahmarias and other higher 
castes of Bengal which form the basis of Kulinim. Sub- 
division in each caste was based on purity of descent and 
erudition and became the origin of later obnoxious differences 
among the sub-sects of each caste. Vallala w'as a man of 
advanced age when he came to the throne, and he died after 
a reign of twelve years. He died in 1 1 18-9 and was succeeded 
by his son Lakshmai^asena, the most important and powerful 
king of the Sena dynasty. 

Lakshmanasena, who was bom of the queen Ramadevi of 
the Chalukya family, consolidated the Sena kingdom. He 
recovered the province of Mithila and drove the Palas out 
of Gaya, In their last extremity, Madanapala and his 
sons sought protection from their relation, Govindachandra of 
Kanauj. Govindachandra had married Kumaradevi, the grdSnd- 
daughter of Mathana, Ramapala*s maternal uncle. He took up Mag*<ii», 
the cause of his wife’s relatives and a long war, lasting till 
1147, ensued. During this period Lakshmanasena annexed 
South-western Bihar permanently, but the country to the 
west of the Son was annexed by the Gahadavalas. Govinda- Gw^d a-^ 
chandra advanced along the valley of the Ganges, and in 1126 mvaaionof 
he w^as in possession of the Patna District, This devastating 
war continued for twenty years more, and in 1146 Govinda- Lakshma- 
chandra advanced as far as iMunger. During the w'ar Laksh- 
manasena invaded the Gahadavala kingdom and advanced as AUahabad. 
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CkAditioa far as Benares and Prayaga or Allahabad. Hostilities ceased 
with the death of Lakshmanasena and Govindachandra in the 
middle of the twelfth century, but Bihar remained a debatable 
cskotiuT* land. Lakshma^iasena founded a new era, which is called the 
Lakshmam-Samvatsara and is still used in Mithila.^ He re- 
named the old city of Gauda after himself, calling it Laksh- 
ma^iavati. He was a great patron of literature and art, and was 
Gau^s. himself a poet. Many of his poems are still preserved in 
Sanskrit anthologies. The famous lyric poet Jayadeva prob- 
ably flourished in his time. During his reign the Vaishnava 
religion of the Bhagavata sect prevailed in Bengal, and many 
good images in metal as w’ell as in stone were made by the 
artists of the province. He died some time before 1170, and 
his death was followed by a long war of succession. 

Lakshmanasena probably left three sons, Madhavasena, Ke^- 
vasena, and Visvartipasena, all of w'hom, succeeded him on the 
throne. These kings resided at Vikramapura, and Gauda or 
Lakshma^Lavatr, the ohd capital of Bengal, was forsaken. Most 
The dyn probably there was a war of succession after the death of Laksh- 
majpasena. Bihar, the frontier province of the Sena kingdom, 
was left to look after itself, and a line of subordinate kings 
jayach- governed the Gaya District. Ja3rachchandra of Kanauj invaded 
OTnqwm Bodh-Gaya in the eighth decade of the twelfth century and 
occupied the Gaya District for some time, but in 1202 the 
feudatories of the Sena kings were still ruling there. After 
the death of Jayachchandra in 1194, the Musalman. raiders 
found Bihar an easy conquest. The small province was divided 
between the Palas, Gahadavalas and the Sei^as, who were at 
war with each other. The Sena kings lived too far away (at 

^ Tbere it another theory about the origin of the era of Lakshmaoasena and the 
dirmibolofly of the Sena kings. Many s<^ol8rs rely on the evidence of two works 
of dotibttm origin, called the Ddnasdgara and the AdbhatasOgaraf which are said to 
have been composed by VallSlasena in the Saka years logo and lopz => 1169-70. 
Scholars who bdieve in the authenticity of these two works think that Lakshmajgasena 
aapeoded the throne in 1x70, and fled to Eastern Bengal after the attack on Nadia by 
Muhanunad bin Bakhtyir Khaljl. These scholars disregard the contemporary 
evidence of the Gaya inscription of Afokachalla. according to which Laksh- 
mapasena must have died before the year 51 of the era of Lakshmanasena 1170. 
*Zli^ are unable to account for the association of the name of Lakshmai;Asena 
the eta which was founded fifty years before the date of his supposed accession. 
Tne astipnmeal calculation of the initial year of the ere associated with his name, 
the Bodh>Gaya inscription of the year 51 of that era, and another record in the 
mme place, of the year 74 of the same era, prove conclusively that this era was 
founded by Lasshmapasena in 11x9, the date of his accession, and that before 

1 170 the king had ceased to xdign. 
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Viktamapura in the delta of the Ganges) and were too weak 
to exercise any real authority over the distant provinces, so 
that when the Musalmans came, the latter subdued each 
town and every petty chief at leisure, and no effort was made 
by the successors of Lakshma^iasena to repel them. Even 
after the conquest of Bihar and Northern Bengal the Sena 
kings continued to rule over Southern and Eastern Bengal 
till the beginning of the fourteenth century. A king of this 
dynasty, named Danauja-Midhava, was ruling over Eastern Mutinn 
Bengal in 1282 and met the Emperor Bilbun. He was suc- 
ceeded by another king named Madhusena, who was reigning 
over Eastern Bengal in 1289. We do not know any thin g about 
the successors of Madhusena, and, according to tradition, a 
second king of the name of Vallala was ruling over Eastern u(}^ 
Bengal when it was conquered by the Musalmans in the four- 
teenth century. 

V. The Yidavas of Eastern Bengal 

The empire founded by Mahipala I seems to have crumbled 
into decay within a single generation. Eastern Bengal be- 
came independent under Rajput kings of die Yadava 
This kingdom was founded by a succ^ful soldier named 
Jatavarman, who had migrated from the Panjab. He married £ST”' 
Vlradri, a daughter of the celebrated king Karpa of Pahak, 
and conquered Assam. He fought against the Kaivartta king 
Divya, but failed in an attempt to reconquer Northern Bengal 
for the sons of his brother-in-law VigrahapSla III. 

Jatavarman was succeeded by his son Samalavarman, who 
married one Malavyadevi, most probably a daughter of Ring 
Udayaditya of Malava. Samalavarman was the contemporary 
of the P^a king Ramap 3 la. His son Bhojavarman, the last 
king of the dynasty, was driven out from Vikramapura by 
Vijayasena. 


VI. The Bhafijas of Orissa 

A line of kings with the afSx Bhanja ruled over the whole 
of Orissa, from the banks of the Mahanadi to the south-western 
frontier of Bengal. The most powerful king of this dynasty 
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was Ra^uibhafija I, who reigned for more than fifty years 
and lived in the ninth century. His successors divided his 
kingdom among themselves, and two modern states are still 
ruled over by chiefs who add the same affix to their names. 
The Bhanjas ruled over a district called the Khinjali mandah^ 
which has not been definitely identified as yet. They were most 
probably feudatories of the Kesari or Kara kings of Orissa and 
obtained independence after their fall. 

VII. The Eastern Gangas of Ealinga* 

In the middle of the eleventh century the eastern Gangas 
were ruling over Kalinga to the north of the delta of the 
Godavaii. Rajaraja I of this dynasty married Rajasundari, a 
daughter of the Chola king Rajendra Chola II (i.e. Kulottunga 
I). This union strengthened the dynasty and enabled Ananta- 
varman Chodaganga, son of Rajaraja I, to extend his kingdom 
towards the north. Anantavarman Chodagafiga was crowned 
king in 1078 and was to some extent the contemporary of the 
Pala kings RamapSla, Kumarap^a, and Madanapala, as well 
as the Sena kings Yijayasena, Vallalasena, and Lakshmanasena. 
He ruled over Orissa and part of the northern Sarkars of Madras 
for seventy years, and during this long reign he saw the fall 
of the Palas and the rise of the Senas. He subjugated the 
petty chiefs of Orissa and the northern Sarkars. He created 
a powerful navy which repeatedly attacked the southern 
frontier of Bengal. According to tradition, he was the ally of 
King Vijayasena and helped him to destroy the last vestiges 
of Pala authority in Southern Bengal. 

Anantavarman Chodaganga was succeeded by four of his 
sons, Kamaqiava, Raghava, Rajaraja II, and Anangabhima I, 
in that order. During this period — sixty years — ^the kings of 
Orissa failed to take any action against the aggressions of the 
Musalraans of Bengal. The frontiers of the kingdom of Orissa 
were ravaged continually by the Musalmans of Bengal, and 
these plundering raids are called “ the conquest of Jajnagar ” 
by Musalman historians. The Eastern Ganga kings did not 
revive sufficiently to repel attacks or to retaliate, till the rise of 
Anafigabhima II and Narasirhha I in the thirteenth century. 

• See p. 315. 
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The GaAga kings of Orissa were great patrons of art and 
literature. Orissa evolved a separate school of art for itself, 
and the greatest patrons of art were her kings of the Kara or 
Kesari dyn^ty. The kings of this dynasty ruled over the trict 
around Bhuvane^vara. The celebrated temples of LiAgarIja, 
Brahmedvara, and Vaital Deul were built by them. The 
Eastern Gangas are credited with the later buildings in all 
parts of Orissa. According to tradition, Anantavarman 
ChodagaAga built the present temple of Jagannatha at Puri 
and the temple of Rajaraje^vara at MukhaliAgam. A 
Bengali scholar named Bhavadeva Bha$|a built the temple 
of Ananta-VSsudeva, near the temple of LiAgaraja, during the 
rule of the Eastern GaAgas. The sculpture of Orissa shows 
no affinity with that of the Bengal school or any of the Central 
Indian schools. Though the temple type betrays a certain 
amount of resemblance to the mediaeval temples of the 
Chedi-Chandella group, the architects of Orissa designed 
their temples on a different and a grander scale, which has 
remained unsurpassed anywhere in India. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE LATE MEDIAEVAL DYNASTIES OF 
THE SOUTH 

L The Western Ghalukyas of Ealyan! 

Taila II, who overthrew the last Rashtraktita king, came to 
ofthe^^^ the throne in 973. He destroyed the independence of Kak- 
karaja II in 973, and defeated Indraraja IV, a grandson of 
Krishna III in 982. He was a descendant of Vikramaditya II 
of Badami. Immediately afterwards Taila II came into con- 
flict with the Paramaras of Malava, and carried oh a long war 
Munja or Vakpatiraja II, who was finally defeated, 
ofMniiia. captured, and killed. The Western Chalukya kingdom was 
confined to the South-western Deccan, and the great Rashtra- 
ktita feudatories became independent in the north-west. 
After a reign of twenty-four years, Taila II was succeeded by 
" his son Satya^raya, and his grandsons Vikramaditya V and 
Jayasiriiha II, in succession. 

During the reign of Jayasiriiha II, a popular religious leader 
founded a sect, now known as the Lihgayats, who practise 
a new variety of the Saiva religion. They do not recognize 
Brahma^ias or caste; but have their own priests, who are 
called Jaiigamas, Jayasiriiha II is said to have been converted 
from Jainism to the Saiva religion. The founder of this 
faith was Vasava, an inhabitant of Bagewadi, still a place of 
importance in the Bijapur District. Vasava held an important 
position under the Kakchuiis of Kjalyagi. Jayasiriiha II lived 
in troublous times. He was a contemporary of the Paramara 
king Bhoja I and of the great conqueror Rajendra Chola I 
of Tanjore. He was defeated by Mjendra Choja I at Musangi 
or Muyangi, and the latter advanced as far as Banavase 
through Mysore. Jayasiriiha II was succeeded by his son 
Some^ara I in 1041, Some^vara founded KnlyapI and 
made it the capital of the Ghalukyas. He also reigned in 
troublous times. Central India was in tumult on account of 
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the wars of Kar^ia of Dahala. The Cholas had risen m the 
south and invaded the Deccan plateau repeatedly. RajadhirSja 
I (Rajake^arivarman), son of Rajendra Chola I, invaded the 
Chalukya kingdom, and his successor Rajendradeva Para- of 
ke^rivarman defeated Some^vara I at the battle of Koppam. ®****“* 
Again Vlrarajendra Rajake^arivarman defeated Some^vara I 
and his sons Vikramaditya VI and Jayasirfiha III in the decisive Battle of 
battle of Kudalsangamam. These successive Chola wars giSSanf**" 
weakened the Chalukyas. Bilha^, the court-poet of the 
Chalukyas, states that Some^vara I advanced as far as Kahchl, 
which was then one of the capitals of the Cholas, but this 
doe? not seem to be true. Someivara I was succeeded by his 
eldest son Some^vara II, who was deposed by his younger 
brother Vikramaditya, after a reign of four years, in 1076. 

Vikramaditya VI ascended the throne in 1076, and later on 
a special era was founded from that date and is known in 
history as the Chdlukya-Vikrama Era. He was the greatest 
king of this dynasty, and he found it possible to restore the 
prestige of his family and -recover some of the lost territories. 

During the temporary decline in the fortunes of the Cholas 
in the third quarter of the eleventh century, Vikramaditya 
was able to recover a part of the Mysore plateau. Towards 
the end of Vikramaditya VTs long reign, war broke out with 
the Cholas, and Rajendra Chola II invaded the Deccan 
plateau. This invasion was actually stopped by the Sinda 
chief Achugi II , After a reign of fifty years Vikramaditya VI 
was succeeded by his son Some^vara III in 1126. His reign waiii. 
appears to have been a tranquil one. He is reputed to be the 
author of works dealing with polity, administration of justice, 
medicine, astrology, arms, chemistry, and rhetoric. During 
this period the feudatories of the Chalukya kingdom became 
practically independent. Some^ara III died, after a reign of aSSSa ii. * 
thirteen years, in 1138 and was succeeded by his sons Jagade- Taiiain. 
kamalla II and Taila III. Taila III was defeated and captured captwed 
by the Kakatlya king Prola in 1155, and immediately after- *»y 
wards the Kalachuri chief Bijjala, who was his commander- 
in-chief, usurped the kingdom. Bijjaia. 

Bijjala abdicated in 1167, and his sons came to the throne in 
succession. They reigned over the Chalukya kingdom till 
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1183. The feudatories refused to acknowledge them as their 
sovereigns. The sons of Bijjala became unpopular by perse- 
cuting the Lihgayats, and Some^vara IV, the son of Taila III, 
obtained possession of the capital in 1183, By this time the 
eastern and northern provinces of the Western Chalukya 
kingdom had been conquered by the Yadavas of Devagiri and 
the southern part by the Hoy^alas. 

II. The Eastern Ghalukyas of Vehg! 

The Eastern Chalukya dynasty was founded by Vish^iu- 
varddhana I, sumamed “ the hunchback who was a younger 
brother of Pulike^in II of Badami. He appears to have asserted 
independence in 651. His dominions lay in what is now the 
eastern part of the territories of the Nizam of Haidarabad, 
The kings became independent after the fall of the main 
Chalukya dynasty of Badami, and they were the bitterest 
enemies of the Rkshtrakatas of Manyakheta, with whom they 
were always at war. 

Jayasiihha I was ruling in the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury. Vijayasiddhi, grandson of Jayasiihha I, reigned for 
twenty-five years and was living in 673. From the inscrip- 
tions of this dynasty its genealogy has been completely re- 
covered, but the chronological record is a mere string of 
names. Very little is known about its kings, their exact dates, 
or the principal events of their reigns. Their history is being 
slowly recovered fi^m references to them in inscriptions of 
other' dynasties. Six generations after Vijayasiddhi, we reach 
the next certain date, in the reign of Vijayaditya III, who was 
a contemporary of the RashtrakUta king Krishna II, Vijaya- 
ditya III attacked the Rashtraknta l^gdom and burnt a 
city named Kira^iapura, His nephew ChSukya Bhuna I also 
defeated Kfishna IL Chalukya Bhima II, the great-grandson 
of ChSlukya Bhima I, claims to have defeated the Cholas in 
the south and the Rashtrakutas under Govinda IV in the 
west. In the second half of the tenth century the Chalukya 
kingdom of VefigI was conquered by the Cholas, and for more 
than a quarter of a century was ruled by them. The Chalukya 
inscriptions show a gap of twenty-seven years between Dana, 
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the eldest son of Chalukya-Bhima II, and his son Saktivarman 
Chalukya-chandra, The fortunes of the Chalukya dynasty 
were restored by Vimaladitya, a son of Dana, who married a 
daughter of the Choja king Rajamja I. This lady was the 
younger sister of the celebrated conqueror Rajendra-Chola I. 
Vimaladitya was living in ion. His son Rijaraja Vish^iu- 
varddhana, by the Chola princess Kundavadevi, married a 
daughter of his maternal uncle Rajendra Chola L Their son 
Rajendra Chola II married his cousin Madhur^taki, a 
daughter of the Choja king Rajendradeya, son of Rajendra 
Chola L He ascended the throne of Vengi as Rajendra Choja 
II, but on account of his descent from Rajendra Chola I he Kuiot- 
was crowned king of the Chola kingdom in 1070 as Kulot- ** 
tunga L Henceforth the Chalukya and Choja ^gdoms be- 
came united, and the son and grandson of Kulottuhga I 
reigned at Tanjore. Subsequently, with the decline of the 
Choja power, the central part of the territories of the eastern The 
ChUukyas of Ven^ was occupied by the Elakatiyas of Varan- SSm?** 
gal, but the Chaluk3^-Chola chiefs continued to rule in the 
deltas of the Godavari and Kfishcia till the fourteenth century. 

III. The Malabar Country 

The coast land at the apex of the Indian Peninsula is the 
most fertile district of Southern India. The coast is full of 
creeks which are natural ports, and from time immemorial 
this country has attracted the attention of foreign merchants co«at- 
and traders. The Greeks and the Romans traded on this 
coast for a long time, and Roman coins are found there in 
large numbers. The country is mentioned by Ptolemy, and 
a considerable Roman settlement is said to have existed in 
Roman Imperial times at Cranganore. During the period acre, 
of the Western Roman Empire large settlements of early 
Christians and Jews were founded on the western coast. 

The Kadambas ruled over the northern part of the Malabar Lm£s. 
District, but after their decline and faU their territory was 
divided into a number of Nayar principalities, about which 
very little definite information is available. In tradition these 
Nayar chieftains are called Perumals. The division of the 
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country into a number of petty kingdoms led to its invasion 
by many foreign kings. The conditions of Malabar remained 
unsettled till the rise of the kings of Vijayanagara in the four- 
teenth century, but the extensive foreign trade of the ports 
kept the country very rich in spite of repeated foreign in- 
vasions. 
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IV. The Gholas of Tanjuvur (Tanjore) * 

Like the people of the Kerala or the Malabar coast, the 
Cholas were one of the great divisions of the ancient Dra- 
vidian race which had maintained its independence from the 
very dawn of Indian history. The Cholas ruled over the 
eastern coast of the Indian Peninsula, which they controlled 
jointly with the Pandyas of Madura. The history of the early 
Cholas still remains unknown except for scanty references in 
early Tamil literature. After the reform of the ancient Dra- 
vidian religion and the recognition of Brahma:na supremacy 
in Southern India, a special genealogy of the mediaeval Choja 
kings was created by the Brahmanas of Southern India. This 
genealogy is to be found in Choja inscriptions. 

Among the mediasval Chola kings the best known and the 
earliest is Parantaka I, who commenced to reign in 907 and 
was alive in 946. He was the real founder of Chola supremacy 
in Southern India. He defeated the Pandya king Rajasirhha 
of Madura, confirmed the Ganga king Prithivipati II in his 
kingdom, and invaded Ceylon. Par^taka’s son Rajaditya 
Muvadi-Chola came in contact with the Rashtraknta king 
Kfish^ III. The latter was defeated at the battle of Takkola, 
but Rajaditya was killed. Half a century later Rajaraja I, 
the grandson of a younger brother of l^jaditya, laid the" 
foundation of the great Chola Empire. Already the Chojas 
had become a maritime power in Southern India. Rajaraja 
had come to the throne in 985, and before the twelfth year of 
his reign he had defeated the Malabar navy in the battle of 
Kandalur Salai, Within a few years he had reduced the entire 
country at the foot of the Ghats and destroyed the indepen- 
dence of the Eastern Ghalukyas of Vengl, the Pandyas of 
Madura, the Gafigas of Mysore, and the chiefs of the Malabar 

• Seep. 31S. 
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coast. He extended his kingdom to Kalinga in the north and 
Ceylon in the south, and defeated Satya^raya of the Western Bmpire. 
Chalukya dynasty. Before 1012 the Chola navy had com- 
menced to conquer the islands of the Indian Archipelago, and 
the conquests of Rajaraja I were consolidated into a vast over- 
seas empire by his son and successor Rajendra Chola I. Temple at 
Rajaraja I died in 1012. He built the great temple of Siva at 
Tanjore, and called it Rajarajeswara after himself. On the 
walls of the temple is inscribed the record of his conquests. 

In Z006 Chudamanivarman, king of Kataha (Kedah in the M^ayan 
Malay Peninsula), began a Buddhist temple at Negapatam. 

It was completed by his son Maravijayottungavarman. At 
the request of the former Rajaraja I granted a village for this 
temple. 

Rkjendra Chola I, son and successor of Rajaraja I, was one 
of the greatest monarchs of India. He ascended the throne 
early in 1012, and broke the power of the Western Chalukyas Choia i. 
by defeating Jayasirhha II at the great battle of Musangi or ^ 
Muyangi, Henceforth the war between the Cholas and the Musangi. 
ChSukyas became a long record of victories for the Cholas. 

In the north Rajendra Chola I defeated a king named 
Indiradan or Indraratha of Gondwana and the combined - 
kings of Central India at the battle of Chakrakotta in the 
Bastar State of the Central Provinces. One of his generals 
raided Orissa and Bengal, advancing as far as the southern Noxtfaeitt 
coast of the Ganges, opposite the city of Gauda. In the south 
he captured Banavase and the fertile plains of the Malabar 
coast. His greatest achievement was the conquest of 
Burmese coast lands, the Malay Peninsula, and some islands 
of the Indian Archipelago. His navy conquered for him the tueAxtiii- 
Laccadives (Lakshadvipa) and Maldives (Maladvipa), off**®^*^**' 
the Malabar coast, and the Nicobar Islands in the Bay of 
Bengal. A great victory was obtained by the Cholas in 
Farther India over a Idng named Sangramavija3mttil6ga- ^^,1^ 
varman, the king of Kataha. This king was most probably Kedah, 
a member of the Sailendra dynasty of Java and a descendant 
of Chudamanivarman, the contemporary of Rajaraja I. The 
territories wrested by the Cholas from this king consisted of 
the extensive kingdom of Srivijaya, which at one time included 
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Sumatra and Java with its capital at Palembang. The long 
list of the conquests of Rajendra Chola in Farther India has 
provided a subject for controversy, as it is extremely difEcult 
to identify most of them on account of the change of name in 
Burma, the Malay peninsula, and the Eastern Archipelago. 
Among the localities in Farther India mentioned in the 
Rajarajesvara temple inscription of the nineteenth year of the 
king’s reign, Siivijaya (Sumatra), Pappalam or Mappappalam, 
a seaport in Rlmanna-deia or Burma, Kadara (Kedah in the 
Malay Peninsula), and Nakkavaram (the Nicobar Islands) 
can be properly identified. Places such as Lanka^oka and 
Death of “ Mayirudingan surrounded by the sea ”, with many others, 
cannot be identified as yet, Rajendra Chola I died in 1042 
and was succeeded by his son Rajadhiraja. 

The new king was immediately called upon to face a series 
Riiadhi, of campaigns both in the north and in the south. Three kings 
rjfeio«- of the south, Manabharajria, Vira-Kerala, and Sundara-Pa?idya, 
combined with four kings of Ceylon named Vikramabahu, 
Gonf^r- Yikrama-Pa^idya,* Vira-Sslamegha, and Sri-Vallabha-Madana" 
s^thern raja. This formidable confederacy was broken up by the 
king before the fourth year of his reign. Vira-Pa^idya and 
Kinas. Vira-Kerala were beheaded. In the north Some^vara I of the 
Battle of western Chalukya dynasty was defeated at Koppam, and the 
ijing's younger brother built a pillar of victory at Kollapuram. 
The B^tem Chalukya king Vijayaditya of Vengi and a king 
War In the i^^uned Gariapati were defeated in the north. It appears now 
Gowf ^ that a very widespread conspiracy among northern and southern 
kings came into existence, immediately after the death of 
Rajendra Chola I, to overthrow Chola supremacy, but their 
attempts were frustrated. The Ceylonese campaign appears 
to have been undertaken by the king’s younger brother 
Rajendradeva either during''this reign or afterwards. Vira- 
^ Sakmegha was beheaded, and two sons of Manabhara^ia were 
Death of brought back as hostages. Rajadhiraja I was succeeded by his 
S§!S*****’ yoxmger brother Rajendra some time between 1052 and 1053. 

Rajendradeva was present in most of the campaigns of his 
ES^dre- and shares with him the credit of defeating the 

< 1053 - 63 ). Western Chalukyas at the battle of Koppam. His daughter 
Madhurantaki was married to Rajendra, the son of the Eastern 
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Chiukya king ^jaraja. Rajendradeva reigned for at least 
twelve years and was succeeded' by his brother Virarajendra con- 
Rajake^arivarman, who ascended the throne in 1063. nexton. 

Immediately after his accession Virarajendra Rajake^aii- 
varman was faced with the rising power of Vikramaditya VI 
of the western Chalukya dynasty. Vikramaditya tried to inter- 
fere in the Eastern Chalukya kingdom of VeAgx, and therefore 
after the death of Rajaraja that kingdom was bestowed on 
Vijayaditya VII instead of passing to the former’s son succ^ 
Rajendra Chola II, who was Virarajendra’s nephew and the 
daughter’s son of ^jendra Cholai I. Virarajendra finally de- 
feated Vikramaditya VI and his brother Jayasiihha III at the Battle of 
great battle of' Kudalsangamam at the apex of the ICrish^ia- 
Tungabhadra Doab. On another occasion also he sacked the 
city of Kampili and defeated Some^vara II. Finally he annexed 
the Kanarese countries to the Chola Empire and deprived 
Some^vara II of his throne with the aid of the latter’s brother 
Vikramaditya VI. In the north Virarajendra advanced as far 
as Chakrakotta and expelled a king named DeVanatha. Vixara- 
jendra was ako compelled to undertake a campaign in Farther 
India and defeat the king of Eataha or Kadlura in the Malay 
Peninsula. He is known to have reigned at least seven years, 
and was succeeded by his son AdhirSjendra. 

According to Western Chalukya inscriptions, Adhirajendia, 
the son of Virarajendra, was pl^d on the throne by Vikra- 
maditya VI. Adhirajendra lost his life, and the throne passed 
on to Rajendra Chola II of Ven^, who was the grandwn of 
Rajendra Chola I and the g^t-grandson of Rajartja I. After 
his accession at Tanjore, Rajendra assumed the title of Kulot- Giii$ki <« 
tunga Chola I. He ascended the throne of his maternal an- 
cestors in 1070. Vikramaditya VI tried to interfere in the Choja 
succession but did not succeed. Early in his reign Kulottunga 
Chola I defeated the Paramara king of Dhara, i.e. Udayaditya 
of Malava, at Chakrakotta and captured Wairagadh (Vayira- 
kara). His next campaign was undertaken in the south, where 
he destroyed an unnam^ king and crowned himself once more 
on the banks of Kav^. He subdued the rebellious Pa^dya sontfaem 
princes, the chiefs of the Malabar, and reduced the entire 
country as far as the Gulf of Mannar. After reducing the Chola 
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Empire to obedience, Kulottunga I turned his attention to the 
north. Some time before the twenty-sixth year of his reign, 
SiSuiSJa. he- 1095-6, he invaded Kaliftga. His grandson Anantavar- 
man-Cho<JagaAga had ascended the throne in 1078. Towards 
the close of Kulottufiga’s reign GaftgavadI, or the southern part 
of the Mysore plateau, was recovered for the Western Chaluk- 
yas by Hoy^aja chiefs. After a long reign of forty-nine years, 
His Death. KulottuAga I died in xix8 and was succeeded by his son 
Vikrama Cho}a Tyagasamudra. Though Kulottuhga I 
succeeded in ascending the throne of his maternal grand- 
father and in retaining it for nearly half a century, there 
was great disaffection throughout the Chola Empire, where 
DiBsen- descendants of Rajaraja I were living. These dissensions 

siottB brought about the decline of the Chola power in Southern 
India, a decline w'hich began at the accession of KulottuAga I. 
Princes. reign there were two Buddhist temples at Nega- 

Gmntato patam, one of which had been built in the twentieth year of 
xSmpiSf TtigCL of Rajaraja 1 . Kulottunga I made grants to both of 
temples. Inscriptions testify to the fact that Buddhism 
was a flourishing religion in Southern India at this time. There 
SbiS-" esdsted a temple of Buddha and another of Tara at Pambal 
dhism. near Gadag in the Dharwar District, to which a grant of land 
vras made by the local merchants in 1095 during the 
BnddhiBt reign of Vikramaditya VI, when his queen L^hmadevi was 
sA the vicereine of pambal. In 1063 one of his nainisters estab- 

lished or built temples of Buddha, Loke^vara, and Tara at 
Balligave in Mysore, The age of Kulottunga I was a period 
of religious revival, as the great Vaish^iava reformer Rama- 
nuja was his contemporary and had to fly to Mysore to avoid 
the displeasure of the king. 

Vikrama Chola Tyagasemudra and his descendants gradually 
grew weaker. The Pa^dyas of IVIadura, the chiefs of Kerala 
Sc 5 Ii“* or Malabar, and the kings of- Ceylon gradually threw off their 
allegiance. Later on the Chalukya-Chola chiefs became inde- 
dmw of the pendent in the Telugu country. Kulottunga III commenced 
”*** to reign in 1 178. During his long reign of thirty-seven years the 
Kttiot of Dorasamudra and the Pa^idyas of Madura practi- 

^|a 111 cally conquered the whole of the Chola kingdom. The Cholas 
iat 6)7 liad become so weak in his time that during his reign Para- 
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rSts Chot^ill, who managed to exist ^ an independent 
orince till 1267. Nothing is known about his successors. 
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country. Dams were thrown across the rivers unaA.« 
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and all tanks and wells utilized for the fields when necessaiy. 
Main channels distributed the waters of the Kaverl over a 
large area. There was a large artificial reservoir in GaAgai- 
Ko^ida-Chola-puram, the new capital built by Rajendra 
Chola I. The village assembly was both deliberative and 
Justice, executive and passed the highest sentences, including that of 
death on criminals. Checks were imposed upon it by district 
officials and viceroys. The king Was the highest appelate 
authority in the country. 

The Cholas were great builders. Rajaraja I built the great 
temple of Rajaraje^ara at Tanjore, which still excites the 
admiration of visitors. This temple is the earliest example of 
Temgteot post-Pallava architecture of Southern India and became the 
Mvm at prototype of all later South Indian temples. Plastic art took 
a new shape in the extreme south under the Cholas, and metal 
Chola Art images of this period show a wonderful equipoise and elasticity 
in their execution. Rajendra Chola I built a great temple in 
his new capital at Gangai-Ko^ida-Chola-puram in the Tri- 
chinopoly District, which was destroyed in modern times. 
Roads. There were great trunk roads from the River Mahanadi in 
Orissa to Kottaru near Cape Comorin. Kulottunga I planted 
military colonies along this road, which was 64 cubits in 
Perrifis. breadth and along which public ferries were maintained across 
all rivers, 

V. The Pandyas of Madura 

From time immemorial Madhura or Madura, the Mathura 
Madurs. of the south, had been the centre of the Pandyas, a race of pure 
Dravidians who claimed to be descended from Aryan gods 
after the reform of the ancient Dravidian religion. Except for 
scanty references in early Tamil literature, we do not know 
anything about the early or the mediaeval kings of Madura. 
The early Paijidya kings issued copper coins with the symbol 
of the fish, and contemporary inscriptions from the fourth to 
ninth centuries mention the existence of the Panidya 
Goins. kingdom. With the rise of the Cholas, the Paridyas lost their 
independence, which they did not succeed in regaining till 
the end of the twelfth century. The first independent Pa^idya 
king was Jafavarman Kula^khara, who began to reign in 
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xi90« His successor Sundara Pa^^dya I came to the throne Jafow- 
in 1216 and conquered the Choja capitals of Tanjore and 
Udaipur. His inscriptions are found in the Chola country 
proper, i.e. the districts of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. Sundara 
Pai^dp I reigned till 1238 and was succeeded by Sundara 
Pa:(idya IL The fall of the Cholas brought the Pai)Ld3ras face 
to face with the rising power of the Hoy^las of Dorasamudra. 

The Hoy^alas advanced into the heart of the Chola country 
and captured the hill fort of Trichinopoly and the Island of 
Sri-Rangam in the River Coleroon. Though the last Cho}a 
king, Rajendra Chola III, drove scmy the Hoy^alas for some 
time, they returned and reoccupied Sri-Rangam. The high- ^ con- 
lands along the base of the Eastern Ghats were permanently ******* 
aimexed by them, and the coast land only remained in the 
poss^ion of the PS^idyas. Jatavarman Sundara Paridya I, 
who came to the throne in 1251, invaded Ceylon and advanced Jatsw- 
as far as Nellore in the north, where he defeated the Kakatlya SStai- * 
king of Varangal. He also defeated the Hoy^ala king Some^- ***w^y*** 
vara at Sri-Raiigam. 

The later Pa^idyas seem to have become feudatories of the 
Hoy^as of Dorasamudra, and when the first Musalman 
invasion of Southern India took place, in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, the collapse of the power of the Hoy^Jas 
prostrated Madura and the PSpdya country at the foot of the 
Musalman general, Paiidya ctiefs continued to rule over xa* 
Madura till the end of the sixteenth century, and their history 
belongs to the history of the Musalman ][^riod. The last known 
king was Jatilavarman, who was reigning in 1567, or two years 
after the destruction of the empire of Vijayanagara at the 
battle of Talikota. 

VL The Yfidavas of Devagiri* 

The downfall of the R 5 shtrakatas of Manyakheta in 982 
did not bring the whole of the western part of Southern India 
under the Western Chalukyas of Kalyaou The feudatories of 
the Rashtrakntas remained almost unaffected, and in many 
cases became practically independent. Such were the Yadavas 
of the Belgaum District, Upon the fail of the Western cauefa. 

• See p. 3x9. 
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Ch^ukyaSy the YJdavas became the paramount power in 
Western India and ruled over an empire which was as ex- 
tensive as that of the Rsishtraktltas. 

The YSdavas were Marathas proper and lived in the heart 
of the Maratha country, extending from Nasik to Devagiri 
(modem Daulatabad). The celebrated Brahmania scholar 
Hemadri has left an account of the Yadava dynasty. Accord- 
ing to the genealogy given by Hemadri, Bhillama V restored 
or brought about the independence of this dynasty at the 
end of the twelfth century. The inscriptions of the family 
leave no doubt about the fact that Bhillama V was the first 
Bhuiama of its chiefs to assume the Imperial title. During the troub- 
lous times which followed the decline of the Chalukya 
monarchy, Bhillama gained the upper hand in the northern 
part of the Deccan and gradually made himself master of 
the country to the north of the Kyish^ia. He is said to have 
founded the city of Devagiri, where he crowned himself in 
1187. The Yadavas came into conflict with the Hoy&la chiefs 
of Dorasamudra, and though they succeeded in defeating them 
of were finally defeated by the Hoyiala king Vira 

Lokkundt Vallkla I at the battle of Lakkundi in 1191. Bhillama died in 
the same year and was succeeded by his son Jaitugi or Jaitra- 
pSla I. 

Foiled in their attempts to conquer the Northern Kanarese 
districts, the Yadavas of Devagiri turned their attention to the 
north-east, where internal dissensions among the Chedis or 
Dofeat Haihayas of Tripuri or Ratnapura had weakened the once 
powerful kingdom of P^ala. Some time after 1196 Jaitugi I 
defeated a ChedI king, and the Kakatlya chief Rudra of 
Anamakonda. The Kakatlya kingdom was given to Gapapati, 
a nephew of Rudra, and the Yadavas became the paramount 
power in the southern part of Central India also, 
sufaha^a. Jaitugi I was succeeded by his son Siihhapa or Simgham, 
the most powerful king of the dynasty. Sithha^a destroyed the 
independence of Jajalladeva III of Ratnapura. In the south 
Defeatsthe he defeated the Hoy^ala king Vira-Vallala II and extended his 
kingdom to the south of the Kyishpa. He destroyed the inde- 
pendence of the southern Silaharas of Kolhapur by defeating 
Bhoja II and storming the almost impregnable fort of 
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Prail^Slaka (modem Psu^dxalg). In the north Siiiiha^ defeated Conqotgt 
the Andhra king Kokkala of the Telugu country and Aiju- 
navarman of Malava. He also invaded Gujarat several times, D«r«fttof 
His son Ramachandra advanced as far as the banks of the 
River Narmada. According to Somadeva, the author of the 
KVrUikcamudly Lava^iaprasada of Gujarat was forced to 
submit to Siihhana on account of the revolt of certain chiefs 
in the northern part of his kingdom. The second Ysdava 
invasion of Gujarat took place some time before 1138, during inTwion. 
the reign of Vi^aladeva. Thus, during the reign of Siihha^ta, 
the Yadava Empire in the Deccan became as extensive as that 
of the Rashtrakatas. With the exception of the extreme south, YsdaTa 
the whole of the Central and Western Deccan, including’Khan- 
desh, was included in his kingdom. SizhhaigLa died in 1246 
after a reign of thirty-nine years, and was succeeded by Iiis Krishva. 
grandson Kpsh^a or Ka^u^ra. 

Siihhana was a great patron of literature and art. Under 
him the post of SrikartxitM^ or private secretary to the king, was 
held by a man named Sodhala, whose son iS^gadhara wrote So^iwui. 
an exhaustive work on music called SaAgita-^rain&kara and the 
king Sixi^aria himself is said to have written a commentary on 
on this work. Changadeva, the grandson of the celebrated 
astronomer Bhaskaracharya, was the chief astronomer in the 
court of SirhhaM. ChaAgadeva built a temple of BhavSni at 
Patna near Chalisgaon, and a college for the study ,of Sid- 
dhania-Siromam and other works composed by his grand- ca»ngd«T. 
father at a place called Changdev after him, near Bhusawal. 

In 1207 the college was endowed with lands by two Maratha 
feudatory chiefs of Simhapa. In 1222 an astrologer named 
Anantadeva built a temple at Bahai in Khandesh, and in its deva. * 
inscription he styles himself the Chief Astrologer of Siihhana, 

Jaitrapala or Jaitugi II, Siihhana ’s son, had died in his 
father’s lifetime, so the succession devolved upon his son 
Kyish^ or Kan?iara, who ascended the throne at Devagiri in 
1247. Kyishpa was a great patron of the Brahmarias and 
performed many VedicsacriHces. JaUana, the son of Kyishi^a’s 
minister Lakshmideva, compiled an anthology called StikH- 
nmkutodli or Sanskrit verses . Amalananda wrote a commentary 
called Vedanta-kcipaiaru on Vachaspatimi^ra’s BhdmaU during tore. 
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the reign of Kriehtiui. After a reign of thirteen years, Kpsh^ 
Mahidra. was succeeded by his younger brother MahSdeva. MahSdeva 
1119 Qofi- defeated the Qialukya-Vighela king Vi^aladeva and the 
Hoyi^ala King Narasiihha III. He defeated Queen Rudramma 
tt 2 a^" of the KSkatiya dynasty, destroyed the independence of the 
Soaharas of Northern Konkan and placed the country under 
a Yldava viceroy. The oldest temple of Vithoba at Pandhar- 
afempies. pur, in the Sholopur District, was built during the reign of 
Mahadeva in 1272. Mahadeva was succeeded by his son 
Amtm, Amapa, but the latter w^as set aside by Kpshpa’s son Rama- 
chandra in 1272. 

Ramachandra was the last independent king of the Yadava 
chimd^« dynasty of Devagiri. He defeated the K^tiya king Pratar 
parudra of Varangal and Bhoja II of Malava. During his 
reign the Yadavas succeeded in driving out the Hoydalas from 
Hemxdri. the northern part of Mysore. The celebrated scholar Hemadri 
was the chief minister and private secretary of .Mahadeva and 
R&tnachandra. He was a Brahmana and one of the greatest 
scholars of the mediaeval period. His great work on Hindu 
religion, law, and custom, called the Chatim)arga-Chintamamy 
is divided into four parts, to which a fifth or an appendix was 
added later. Hemadri is said to have composed a large number 
Bospdeva. of works on many different subjects. Bopadeva, the author of 
the well-known grammar, Mugdhabodha, was a prot6g6 of 
Hemadri. Most of the Hindu temples in the Deccan are 
Kmpies. attributed to Hemadri, and he is reputed to have been the 
creator of a new style in temple architecture, a style called 
“ Hemadpanti ”. Vagbhata, the writer on medicine, was a 
jflaoAS contemporary of Hemadri, and the Maratha saint Jnane^vara 
rm. " composed his celebrated commentary on the Bhagavadgita 
in Marathi during the reign of Ramachandra in 1290. 

In 1294 Ramachandra was surprised by ‘Alauddin Mu- 
cf Ibammad Ehalji, who had advanced secretly from Kara, near 
dbi Kba^. Allahabad, and appeared before Devagiri. Ramachandra was 
unprepared and threw himself into the fort of Devagiri with 
a small force. The city was then besieged by the Musalman 
army. Ramachandra’s son Sankara was advancing towards 
Devagiri to relieve his father, but he was defeated on the way 
cittttdrA. and Ramachandra surrendered. As soon as 'Alauddin had 
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departed, R&madiandra refused to pay the promised tribute, 
and after the accession of ‘Alauddin to the throne of Delhi, 
the Musalman general MSLlik KSfOr was sent against Devagiri Kaiar. 
(Z307}. Rimachandra was again defeated and this time was 
sent as a prisoner to Delhi. On his release he returned to his 
country, and in 1309 entertained Malik KafOr, then on his 
way to Southern India. RSmachandra died in the sanxe year 
and was succeeded by his son Sankara, who at once declared SaAkAnu 
his independence. As a consequence, M§lik K^Qr came to 
Devagiri in 131Z, defeated Sahkara, and destroyed the YSdava 
kingdom. HarapSJadeva, son-in-law of Ramachandra, tried Hanpata. 
to resist the Musalman occupation of the country; but he, 
too, was defeated and killed in 13x8. 

VII. The HoySa}as of Dorasamudra 

The Hoyi^las, who are also called Poy^las, Poy&u^, and 
Hoy&j(Tas, claimed to be descended from the Moon. The 
early chiefs were feudatories either of the Western Chalukyas 
or the Chojas, Vishijiuvarddhana was the first really inde- 
pendent prince of this dynasty. He did not assume Imperial 
titles, but he defeated the Chola feudatories Narasiihhavarman 
and Adiyama, In the west he defeated the KSdamba chief 
JayakeSn II of Goa, and his minister Gaiigaraja defeated the 
army of the Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI. Finally ^ 
he defeated the Gangas in the decisive battle of Talakad. The TaiakAd. 
Hoy^las now occupied the important positions between the 
Cholas in the south-east and the Western Chalukyas in the 
north-west. Vishriuvarddhana descended from the Deccan 
plateau and occupied Coimbatore. Some time before 1x31 he 
destroyed some of the Perumals of the Malabar country and 
conquered the Tuluvas of the South Karara District. In the 
north he advanced as far as Chakrakotfa in the Bastar State of 
the Central Provinces and invaded Kafichl. Gradually he 
annexed the whole of the Kanarese Districts as far as Lak- 
kundi in the Dharwar District. Later, he advanced the nor- 
thern frontier of his kingdom as far as the River K|ishpa and 
sacked Madura in the south. By his marauding expeditions 
Vish^uvarddhana acquired great wealth. His queen Santala- 

* See p. 319. 
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Tmapiw. dev! erected a Jun temple at Sravapa-Bego}i. His mbister 
GaAgarija erected a tomb ia memory of his wife m iiai. 
Vishpuvarddhana was succeeded by ^ son Narasiiiiha I. 

The reign of this king comcides with the fall of the Western 
ChSlukya monarchy, and Narasimha reigned peacefully over 
the dommions acquired by his father. The origbal Hoydaia 



Bas-relief from Bdur, £bian district, Mysore — ^Hoyfala sculpture: Kyishpa tending cattle in 
Golnila <z2th century aj>.) 


Gban^e of Bclapura, modem Belur, in the Hassan District 

cnpiA. of Mysore, Vish^uvarddhana removed it to Dorasamudra, 
also called Dvarasamudra, modem Halebid, about ten miles 
north-east of Belur. Hulla, a minister of Narasiniha I, was a 
great patron of Jainism, and the Hoysalas have left splendid 
buildings at Belur and Sravana-Belgola. In the concluding 
decades of the twelfth century Vira-Vallala II, son of Nara- 
ghM okyna giriiha conquered the northern part of the Dharwar Dis- 
Yadnm. trict and defeated Brahma, the general of the Western ChSluiya 
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king’ Someivata IV, He also defeated Jaitrasiihha, minister 
of the Yftdava king Bhillama V. The country to the south 
of the Kpsh^ was added to the Hoysia{a kingdom, and 
Vtra-Vallfila defeated the YSdava army at the batde of Lak- 
kundi. A reference to this battle is to be found in a Harihar LaUnuuu. 
inscription of Narasixhha II, dated 1224. The YSdavas were 
pursued as far as Yelburga in the Nizam's dominion. Vtra- 
VallSla died after zai 1 and was succeeded by his son Nara- 
siihha II. 

During the reign of his son Narasiihha 11 , the Yadavas of 
Devagiri under Siihhana recovered their lost territories, tiiaiw ix. 
Narasiihha II lost his father’s conquests to the north of the 
Tuhgabhadra. In the south he claims to have re-established wiS^“ 
the Choja king, and he most probably placed R&jaraja 111 
on the throne after liberating him from Kopperuhjihga. tIuuom. 
The certain dates of Narasiihha II range from 1223 to 1231. 

He was succeeded by his son Some^vara or Sovideva. The 
decline of the Chofa monarchy enabled the Hoy^alas to conquer 
a portion of the plain or coast land below the Eastern Ghats, 
and Some^vara captured the Island of SrI-Rahgam in the 
River Coleroon. The Hoydaias nbw came into closer contact R**Sa*tt* 
with the of Madura, and a long war ensued for the 

possession of Sri-Rahgam. Some^vara died in 1254 and was 
succeeded by his son Narasiihha III, His certain dates range •wuuini, 
from 1254 to 1286. During his reign the people of the Hoyl^a * 
kingdom contributed to ^e Jizya tax levied on all Hindus 
of the Kanarese country living at Benares. The uneventful 
and long reign of Narasiihha III was spent in protracted wars 
against the Pandyas of Madura. He was succeeded by his son 
^^-Vallala III, the last king of the Hoy^la dynasty. SP*** 

The certain dates of Vira-Vallala III range from 1310 to 
1339, but he could not exercise much authority after 13 10. He 
appears to have ascended the throne in the last decade of the 
thirteenth century. But shortly afterwards ‘Alauddih Khalji 
invaded Devagiri, and after its fall the turn of the Hoy^la 
kingdom arrived very soon. In 1310 Sultan ‘Alauddln IMuham- Masaiman 
mad Shah Khalji deputed Malik KafOr and Khwaja Hgji to 
conquer Dorasamudra. The Musalman army marched from 
Devagiri and besieged Dorasamudra, Vira-Vallala III sur- 

Cb56S) l 
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rendered, and Dorasamudra was occupied and sacked by the 
Musalmans. From Dorasamudra the Musalman army pro- 
ceeded against Madura. After the return of the Musalman 
army, Vira-Vallala III continued to pay tribute. He removed 
his capital from Dorasamudra to Belur and finally to Ton- 
danur. He was a man of considerable ability whose sub- 
mission to the Musalmans was all along nominal. 'After tlie 
fall of the Ehaljis and before the rise of the Tughlaqs, he 
organized a- formidable confederacy of Dravidian Hindu 
chiefs and regained the whole of the Kanarese and Tamil 
country with the exception of a small tract of land around 
Maduii. Sangama and his five sons, of the Yadava clan, 
who afterwards foxmded the empire of Vijayanagara, were 
his principal colleagues. But the aged monarch did not live 
to see the final expulsion of the Musalmans from the extreme 
south. In 1339 captured and fiayed aUve by Sultan 

Damaghan of Madura. 

Like the Western Chalukyas, the Hoy^alas were great 
builders. In spite- of centuries under Musalman rule, their 
temples at Sravam-Belgola, Bdur, and Halebid still excite 
our adxniration. The Hoy^al^ encouraged sculpture, while 
the decorative art as practised by them is of a class of its 
own. The earliest sculptures of Vijayanagara were directly 
inspired by the Hoy^ school, splendid examples of which 
have been discovered all over the Mysore State. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE MEDIAEVAL HISTORY OF KASMIRA 

The early history of Kaimira still remains shrouded in 
mystery. In spite of the existence of Kalha^ia’s history of that 
country, the date of no event prior to the accession of Duriabha History ©f 
of the Karkota dynasty can ascertained. Duriabha was the SSStSa 
son-in-law of BSlUditya, the last king of the dynasty founded 
by Gonanda. He was a man of humble origin, and succeeded 
to the kingdom of KS^mlra on the extinction of the ruling 
dynasty. 

I. The Karkota Dynasty 

Duriabha, the first king of this dynasty, is known from Doriobho. 
Chinese history and was a contemporary of Yuan Chwang. 

He is said to have controlled the roack from China to the Kabul 
valley. Yuan Chwang visited Ka^mlra between 631 and 633. 

At that time the plains below the hills, such as Taxila, Hazara, 
and the Salt range, were included in the kingdom of Kaimira. 

Duriabha is also known from his copper coins. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Pratapa II, who issued coins resembling pratsp© 
those of his father, and was in turn succeeded by three of his 
sons, who are better known in Indian literature. The third 
son, Lalitaditya-MuktapI^, known in Chinese history as 
King Mu-to-pi, sent an embassy to the Chinese emperor 
Hiuen-Tsung (713-755). He defeated a king of Ksuiauj 
named Yaiovarman and extended his power towards the 
Ejibul valley. His minister, a native of Tokharistan, held, 
according to Stein, the Chinese title ** Tsiang-kiun ” or 
general. In India this title w^as supposed to be his proper name, 
and in consequence the K^mlrians called him ChaiiJsu:^^^. chaAkov©. 
Muktapida defeated the Turkish tribes of North-western 
Kaimira and North-eastern Afghanistan, as well as the Tibetans 
and the Dards. The Chinese pilgrim Ou-k’ong visited KlaSmlra ou-k*oiiA. 
shortly after Muktapida’s death, in 759-763. Muktapida built 
a Buddhist Vihara at Parihasapura and another at HusWkapura, 
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the city founded by Huvishka. He died during an expedition 
into the snow-bound Himalayan regions and was succeeded 
K^iaya- by his eldest son Kubalayapida. The death of Muktapi^ 
Jayapi^a- followed by a number of short and weak reigM. Finally 
vina^- his grandsoH Ja 3 ^plda ascended the throne. His coins bearing 
the name Vinayaditya are well known. Jayapida -was suc- 
ceeded by two of his sons and finally by an illegitimate grand- 
son called Chippata-Jayapida, who was raised to the throne 
GUppatft. when a child. The uncles of the king, whose mother was of 
Jayspi^. origin, became veiy powerful, and after his death placed 
a number of his cousins on the throne. Finally the throne 
passed on to Avantivarman, the son of one of Chippaja- 
Jayaplda^s maternal uncles. 

II. The Utpala Dynasty 

Avantiyarman, the founder of the Utpala dynasty, was a 
A^aAti- powerful and energetic king. He consolidated the kingdom, 
^*™**‘* which had suffered economically as well as politically during 
the reign of the successors of Lalitaditya. Even the forest 
chiefs of Ka^xnira had thrown off allegiance to the king. Avanti- 
varman founded the town of Avantipura and built a number 
of splendid temples, the ruins of which have been brought to 
light recently. His minister ^tira founded a town named, after 
himself, Stirapura. He was representative of the turbulent 
class of nobles called Pamaras, who brought about the down- 
fdl of the Hindu kingdom of Ka^nura. Avantivarman regulated 
the course of the Wver Vitasta, and his engineer Stlya dug 
fresh channels to the river in order to drain waterlogged lands 
and prevent floods. 

dttUcara- Avantivarman was succeeded by his son Safikaravarman, 
who had to fight with his cousin Sukhavarman in order to 
gain the throne. Sankaravarman conquered the sub-montane 
forest districts from rebel chiefs and advanced towards Kangra. 
He attacked and defeated a diief of the Guijara tribe of the 
Central Panjab named Alakhana (Al-Kh9n}. He thus came 
into conflict with Alakhana’s suzerain, the FralihSra emperor 
Bhoja I of Kanauj, whom he claims to have defeated. iSaflka- 
ravarman was attacked by Lalhya Shihi, the ruler of Kabul, 
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who had allied himself with the Gutjaras, but the result of the 
war is not known. On his northern frontier SaAkaravarman 
defeated the Dards and the Turks. He levied new imposts and 
did not spare even the temple-endowments and BrShmatta- 
corporations, while he made excessive demands for forced wwt. 
labour and oppressed the cultivators. He died during an 
expedition into the Hazara country. 

After the death of SaAkaravarman, his licentious queen 
Sugandha placed two of his sons on the throne, one after the Sttaandiui 
other, and finally ascended it herself; but the council placed 
on the throne Partha, a great-grandson of Avantivamian’s half- psrtha 
brother Soravarman, and a mere child. The new king^s father 
was a cripple, and he tried to rule the land on behalf of his son 
with the help of the army. Queen Sugandha tried to recover 
the kingdom in 9x4 but was defeated and killed. In 9ZI the 
child king Partha was deposed, and his crippled father Nir- juirjiui. 
jitavarman ruled for two years. He was succeeded by another 
child king, a half-brother of Partha, but as the new-comer 
could not pay enough money to the army he was deposed and 
Partha restored. As a result of heavy bribes to the army, his 
half-brother Chakravarman was also placed on the throne 
for a short period, but finally the crown was sold by the officers ( 935 -^ 36 ), 
and the soldiers to the minister Sambhuvardhana. 

A powerful PSmara, named SaAgrama, now took up the 
cause of Chakravarman and marched with a large army upon 
Srinagara in 936. The offidals were defeated with great wm«n 
slaughter at the battle of Padmapura, and Chakravarman was 
again placed on the throne. He introduced a number of low- 
caste Pomba women into the seraglio, and for this reason he unnwtt- 
was murdered in 937. He was succeeded by a son of Partha, ^37^939). 
called Avantivarman, who is better known as the Mad Avanti. 

He murdered his father Partha in the Jayendra VihSra and 
starved his half-brother to death. Avanti died of consumption 
two years later, in 939, and was succeeded by his illegitimate 
son Suravarman II. The commander -in -chief, Kamala- (939). 
vardhana, rebelled and forced Stlravarman II to fly. The 
Brahmatias chose Yalaskara, whose father was the treasurer (948-949). 
to Gop^varman. This Brahmana king ruled over Kaimira 
for nine years, and during this period the country enjoyed 
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peace. He was succeeded by his infant son Saiigrama, who was 
murdered by the powerful minister Parvagupta. 

III. The Gupta Dynasty 

Parvagupta had aspired to the throne since the days of the 
*m- 950 ). Avanti. He was a clerk of low origin, but after the murder 
xsiwtiu. SaAgrfima, in 94.9, he ascended the throne. His rule lasted 
9>^5S). 95° succeeded by his 

' son Kshemagupta, a grossly sensud youth who was addicted, 
to many vices. He married Didda, the daughter of a chief of 
iMddB. the Lohara country, which lies in the small hill-state of Punch. 
Diddl’s father Sizhhar^ja had married a daughter of King 
Bhima Shahl of Kabul- ' Didda was a very intelligent and 
capable woman. She inherited political capacity and energy 
from her mother’s ancestors, and she ruled over Ka^mira for 
more than half a century. Her husband was a mere puppet in 
her hands, and he obtained the nickname of Didda-Kshema. 
He associated his queen with him bn the ‘coinage, and the 
coins of his reign, all issued under their joint names, are the 
only examples of pure Indian (non-Muhammadan) coins 
bearing the name of a queen-consort. During the lifetime of 
her husband, DiddS built a temple of jSiva, named Bhlma- 
ke^vara after her mother’s father^ 

Abbi- Kshemagupta died in 958 after a reign of nine years, and was 

succeeded by his infant son Abhimanyugupta, to whom Didda 
became guardian. She drove away the minister Phalgunia and 
then quarrelled with her husband’s relations. When pressed 
hard she was saved by a faithful minister named Naravahana, 
whom she afterwards compelled to commit suicide. Finally 
a revolt of the Samaras compelled Didda to recall Phalgu^. 
In .the meantime her son AbMmanyu died, and she placed her 
Nandi- giwdson Nandigupta on the throne in 972. At this time 
^^3). Didda built a temple called Didda-matha. Three years after- 
wards Nandigupta was murdered, and two other grandsons of 
the old queen.were placed on the throne, one after the other. 
The queen now openly lived with her paramour Tunga, a 
Khasa, or Mongolian, of Prunts, who had begun life as a cow- 
herd. After the death of Bl^^unagupta, her last surviving 
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grandson, in 980, Didda herself ascended the throne and be- Diddi 
gan to issue coins in her own name. Didd§ and Tunga ruled {oos). 
over Ka^ra in peace till X003, the former maintaining her- 
self on the throne, in spite of the enmity of the Pamaras and 
the Brahma^ias, by means of her masterly diplomacy. She 
was able to bequeath the throne to her father’s family, nomin- 
ating her nephew Sangramaraja as her successor. The crown 
of Ka^mira passed on to the new king without bloodshed. 

IV. The First Lohara Dynasty 

Sahgrama, son of Diddi’s brother, was a weak king, and 
during the earlier part of his reign TuAga remained predomi- 
nant. During his reign the map of Northern India underwent <too 3 - 28 ). 
a change. Already Sabuktegm had established a Musalman 
kingdom at Ghazni, while the Brahmaitia Shahiyas had been 
obliged to retire from Kabul to the secluded Indus Kohistan. 

Here also, during the opening years of the eleventh century, 
they were repeatedly attacked by the Musalmans, who finally conanest 
conquered the whole of the Panjab. The last Hindu king of &«?***”" 
Udabhandapura was Trilochanapala Shahl. TuAga himself 
led a Ka^muian contingent to the help of Trilochanapala. 

This campaign took place in 1013. The combined Hindu army 
was defeated, and the Musalmans spread over the fertile plains 
of the Panjab. On his return to Ka^mlra, TuAga was murdered war, 
with his son, SaAgrama died in 1028 and was succeeded by Hariraja 
his son Hariraja. During his reign Sultan MahmHd of Ghazni ^ 
invaded Ka^mlra up to the foot of the hills. The Musalman Ma^mCd 
army failed to t^e the fort of Lohkot and retired as soon as KsSSra. 
winter came. 

Hariraja died after a reign of twenty-two days, and his 
licentious mother Srilekha attempted to obtain the throne. 

Both the widowed queen and a relative of Hariraja, named 
Vigraharaja, were defeated by the royal bodyguard, who placed 
another son of SaAgrama, named Ananta, on the throne. Dur- 
ing the reign of Ananta the princes of the Shahlya royal family 
of Udabha^^pura found shelter in Ka^mira and exercised 
a good deal of power in that country. A Shahxya chief named 
Rudrapala invaded the Dard country and repelled an in- 
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vasion of barbarian chiefs. Ananta married Sttryamati, a 
daughter of the king of Kangra. This queen built a temple 
of SadS^iva on the River Jhelum, and during the old age of 
Ananta the administration was taken over by her, and the 
kingdom saved from bankruptcy. Haladhara, an able minister, 
was placed in charge of the administration. Acting upon the 
advice of Saryamati, Ananta abdicated in favour of his son 
Kala^, but immediately afterwards both the king and the 
queen regretted this step. Ananta regained a certain amount 
of power and retained it till 1076, when he retired to the sacred 
town of Vijaye^vara, Kala^a burnt the town and insisted on 
sending his aged father to exile. After a violent^ quarrel with 
the queen, the aged Ananta committed suicide in 1081. 

Eala^ now asserted himself and made himself suzerain of 
the surrounding valleys. During his reign his eldest son Harsha, 
who had been nominated by his grandfather as his successor, 
conspired against his father. Harsha was arrested m 1088. 
His life was spared but he was not allowed to succeed. Eala^a 
ytiuu^ died in 1089 and was succeeded by his younger son Utkarsha. 
Harsha* now conspired with his step-brother Vijayamalla and 
managed to escape from prison. Utkarsha was imprisoned 
after a reign of twenty-two days, and Harsha made himself 
Harsim the master of the kingdom. Vijaynmalla fled to the Dard 
iioi^ country and was killed. Harsha was a man of extravagant 
habits, and very soon the treasury was exhausted. He then 
started to plunder the treasures of the temples and finally 
to melt images made of gold and silver. He imposed many 
new taxes. He invaded Rajapuii and many other places, but 
all of his expeditions ended in failure. A successful general 
Uchchala invaded Kaimira in iioi. He was joined 
by disaffected nobles, but was defeated by Harsha. At this 
time Uchchala’s brother Su^&la invaded Kaimira and drove 
away the royal forces. This unexpected aid enabled Uchchala 
to r^y his forces, and he marched upon the capital. Harsha 
was attacked in Srlnagara on two sides. The city gates were 
opened by treachery and the palace burnt. Harsha fled from 
his capital and took refuge in the villages. He was killed before 
the end of the year iioi. 

Haisha’s licentious character and passionate nature often 
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brought unexpected troubles on him. He was a strong man hi» Omr- 
and fond of display. “ Cruelty and kind-heartedness, liberality 
and greed, violent selfwilledness and reckless supineness, 
cunning and want of thought— these and other apparently 
irreconcilable features in turn display themselves in Harsha’s 
chequered life.” ^ Harsha employed Musalman generals, who 
are called Turusbkas by Kalhaigia. 

V. The Second Lohara Dynasty 

After the death of Harsha, the kingdom of KS^ira devolved 
on Uchchala. The new king subdued the Damaras and secured (ii0il¥r). 
the attachment of the lower classes. Harsha’s grandson 
Bhikshachara was set up as a rival king and was countenanced 
by the chief of Rajapuii. Su^^ala, however, now invaded (J^jSSo). 
i^iimira, and in iiix Uchchala was defeated and murdered. 

A king named Sadkharaja then occupied the throne for a single 
day, and he was followed by Uchchala’s half-brother Salhapa. 

Su^ala now ptished forward and occupied the capital, be- 
coming king in 1x12. He then led an expedition against 
Rajapurl for harbouring Bhikshachara. In 1x19 the principal 
Pamaras.rose against Su^^ala and besieged him in his capital, 
compelling him to retire to Lohara, upon which Bhikshachara 
became ki^. But the descendant of Harsha was too fond of 
the pleasures of life to attend to his kingly duties. In the 
capital, rivalry was rife among the ministers, and the pamaras 
oppressed the cultivators. Trade ceased and mon^ became 
very rare. In spite of these troubles an expedition was sent 
against Su^la into the country of Lohara. Musalmans were 
employed in this army, which was defeated by Su^lala in 
1121. Su^^ala immediately marched upon the capital and omi-s)* 
occupied it without resistance. Bhikshach^ now retired 
to lUjapuil, whence his Damaras continued to harass the 
plains of Ka^ra. During these wars Bhikshach^a dis- 
played great bravery. In 1123 Srinagara was besieged and a 
terrible famine devastated the capital, as all food grains were 
burnt during the siege. Su^^la was murdered in 1x28 by an 
adherent of Bhikshachara, but the late king’s supporters were (iiSUs). 

^ Stein’s Intzoduction. Ckronieles oj the Kints of Kasmir^ Vol. I, p. ziz. 

(e668) L2 
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strong enough to place Jayasimha, his son, on the throne. 
BhikshSchira was soon afterwards defeated by the foreign 
F«!i or troops of the king, whose ministers gained over the disaffected 
Pamaras with bribes. BhikshichSra had then finally to retire 
from ItSWnura, but he continued to trouble Jayasiihha till 1130, 
when he killed. After the fall of BhikshachSra, Jayasiiiiha’s 
relatives rebelled in Lohara, the family stronghold. One by 
one the forts were retaken and the Damaras subdued. 
Jayasiihha restored the monasteri^ and temples. He ruled 
till 1149, and led an expedition against the Musalmans of the 
Panjab. 

Kalhaiia^s Chronicles of the Kings of Kahnlra narrates events 
Cbnudcie. till the twenty-second year of Jayasiihha. The later Chronicles 
of Kaimlra are very brief. Its kings continued to rule over the 
valley till the middle of the fourteenth century, when the 
Kings. queen Kota was deposed by a Muhammadan usurper named 
Shah Mir. The Br^ma^ias continued to occupy the principal 
posts under the early Musalman Sultans of Kaimira, and 
Sanskrit was used as a court language till the end of the 
fifteenth century. Ka^ra thus remained isolated from the 
rest of India, even under her Musalman kings. Her history 
shows that, isolated from the neighbouring provinces, Ka^mira 
developed a culture of her own. Her people were very con- 
servative and the type of coins of Kadphises and Elanishka I 
were issued by kings up to the time of Jayapida (Vinayaditya). 
The influence upon Ka^mira of Indo-Greek art and archi- 
tecture lasted till the end of the eighth century A.D., and can 
be seen in the ruined temple of the Sun (Marta^ida), built by 
Muktapida (LalitSditya). The script of jthe country also re- 
mained almost unchanged and the modern Sarada alphabet 
is very much like the North Indian alphabet of the Gupta 
period (fifth century A3.). 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE MUHAMMADAN CONQUEST OF 
NORTHERN INDIA 

The Musalmans did not succeed in conquering the whole of 
India at any time. The subjugation of Northern India took 
more than five centuries to accomplish — from the fall of Alor 
in Sindh in 712, to the capture of Ujjain by ‘AlSuddin. 
Muhammad Khalji in 1305. The conquest of Northern India 
itself may be divided into five different stages: (1) the Arab 
conquest of Sindh; (2) the expulsion of the Shdilyas from 
Kabul; (3) the destruction of the Shahiya kingdom of Und ^ 
by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni and the conquest of the Panjab 
(4) the conquests of the kingdoms of Delhi and Kanauj by 
Sultan Muizzuddin Muhammad bin Sam; and (5) the con- 
quest of Ranthambhor, Malwa, and Gujarat by Sultan 
*Al5uddm Mulxammad Shah lOialji in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. 

The Arab conquest of the province of Sindh is fully de- 
scribed in the Persian history called Chachnamah. In spite of 
its mutilation it bears the stamp of truth. Therefore in the caiacima- 
case of the Musalman conquest of Sindh we possess a fairly 
accurate narrative, though its material comes froyn one side 
only. In the earlier part of the eighth century Sindh was 
ruled by Brahmana princes. The leading nobles belonged to 
the Samma clan, a branch of the great Yadava tribe. The xhe 
Rajputs were immigrants into Sindh and were Hindus, but S 3 l 5 
the majority of the people, as well as many of the great nobles, 
were Buddhists. There was no love lost between the rival 
sects, and the principal cause of the success of the Arabs was 
the treachery' of the Buddhist inhabitants of the country, who 
openly refused to co-operate with their government in its fight 
against the Musalmans. 

At last the great port of Dewal was stormed by a small 
Musalman army under the command of Muliammad bin ^ 
Qasim. Dewal was captured, and the Musalman army con- oewSi.*^ 
quered Lower, Middle, and Upper Sindh with great ease 
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DMttaof in 711. Dahir, the king of the country, was defeated and 
*”“***’• kiUcd, while the neighbouring princes seem to have looked 
on the Musalman conquest of Sindh with great indifference, 
ttf The remnants of the Rajput army threw themselves into the 
Biukkw*. important fort of Bhakkar near Alor. Alor was the capital of 
Upper Sindh, just as its neighbour, Sukkur, is at the present 
day, Bhakkar is an island near Sukkur in the bed of the Indus, 
and was regarded as one of the strongest forts in Northern 
India. When the Rajputs saw that all was lost, they sent their 
Tiw women to a neighbouring island. They were finally defeated 
* * outside Alor in 71a. Their survivors committed their wives 

and daughters to the funeral pyre on an island and then sallied 
forth and were killed to a man. This ceremony is known as the 
Jauhar ceremony and was performed many times in the Rajput 
cities of India. After .the fall of Alor, Sindh remained a 
Musalman kingdom right up to the British conquest of the 
Panjab and Northern India. 

Mttskinuiti The second step was taken in the middle of the ninth 
century. Though Persia was conquered in the middle of the 
***•*“• seventh century and the southern coast of Baluchistan occupied 
in 643, Afghanistan remained independent under Hindu 
kings till the middle of the ninth century. Herat in the west 
and Balkh in the north had been conquered long before, but 
Kibul had remained unconquered under the Shahlyas.tiU the 
OonqiM decade of the ninth century. It was finally conquered 

oTKibid. by Yaqtib bin Laith in the middle of that century. The 
Shahiya kings retired towards India, but for a long time they 
held the fertile valleys of the Kabul River. 

The third step towards the conquest of India was taken 
about the dose of the tenth century. After the dedine of the 
Arab emperors of the Abbasi dynasty of Baghdad, the outlying 
provinces of the Arab empire became independent. lOiorasan 
and the country to the north of the Oxus had fallen to the 
share of the Samani dynasty. King ‘Abdul Malik, the fifth 
king of this dynasty, had a favourite Turkish slave named 
Xiairteftin. Akpte^. By degrees this slave became governor of lOiorasan. 
After the death of ‘Abdul Malik, he opposed the succession 
of Mansur and was obliged to fly from the country. He left 
Ehorasan with a body of trusted adherents and found refuge 
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in the city of Ghazni to the south-west of Kabul. Here he 
founded a new kingdom without much opposition from the 
Hindus. His slave named Sabuktegin became king of Ghazni 
in 977. With the help of his Turkish adherents he started to Sabnkte- 
plunder the villages and towns in the kingdom of the Shahiyas 
of Und. We do not possess any Indian account of the long wars 
of the Shahiyas with Sabuktegin and his son Sultan MahmQd, 
and have to rely solely on Musalman accounts. In early Musal- 
man histories Jayapala is called the Raja of Bathinda, which is 
perhaps the same as Bhatinda in Central Panjab. But the 
references to the Shahiyas and their wars with the Turushkas 
in the Rajatara^nl leave no doubt that Jayapala was one of Jayapua. 
the Shahiya kings of Und. The first raid of Sabukte^ took 
place in 986. Jayapala invaded the territories of Ghazni in 
retaliation. He was defeated in the valley of Laghman and 
compelled to surrender a number of elephants and to pay 
a large sum of money. On his return to the capital, JayapSla 
refused to submit to the conditions of the treaty, and called 
on the principal Rajput chiefs of India for aid against the 
Musahnans. Dhanga, the Chandella king of Kalanjar, and his 
son Ganda headed the Rajput confederacy. The Rajputs were confeder- 
defeated by Sabuktegin in the battle of the Kurram, and Jaya- 
pala was compelled to cede the country to the west of the Batue of 
River Indus. Sabuktegin now assumed the title of king and ram 
started issuing coins in his own name. During the remainder 
of his life he was busy with the affairs of the Samani kingdom, 
and' died in 997. 

Sabuktegin’s eldest son, Maluniid, assumed the title of 
Sultan. Ma^nd had accompanied his father in his wars 
and received his education in many campaigns. He was Ma^mad. 
a bigoted Musalman but an able general. The weakness 
of the Hindu kingdoms of Northern India became ap- 
parent to him at once, and he declared a Jihad^ or holy war, 
against the infidels of India. The fabulous wealth of the 
cities attracted him powerfully, and he invaded India 
more than ^twelve times. Most of these expeditions were 
plundering rdds; but Mahmud planned them deliberately, 
and almost all of them were undertaken with the object of 
destroying some celebrated Hindu holy place. He fought 
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with his Hindu neighbour, the Shahiya king of Und, and 
destroyed that kingdom. The only provinces which he annexed 
to his kingdom were the Panjab and Sindh. He invaded the 
territories of Jayapala of Und in November, 1001, and defeated 
Bftttieof the troops of the Shahiya king in the battle of Peshawar, 
Peshawar, Captured with his family, but was released on 

promising to pay tribute. The old king was too proud to submit 
to these indignities — ^he ascended the funeral pyre and left 
Xnanda- the throne to his son Anandapala, who for a long time 
resisted the encroachments of the Musalmans of Ghazni. 
Confederacy after confederacy of Rajput chiefs assembled at 
Peshawar. The supreme command of the Hindu army was 
placed in the hands of Vi^^adeva, the Chahamma king of 
Ajmer. The combined ,armies of the Pratiharas of Kanauj, 
the Chandellas of Kalanjar, the Paramaras of Malava, the 
Second Tomaras of Delhi, the Kachchhapaghatas of Gwalior, and the 
Chahamahas of Ajmer were once more defeated by the 
Musalmans near^ Peshawar (1008), Ma^unUd pursued the 
Hindu army into the heart of the Panjab and destroyed the 
celebrated temple of Jv^amukhi at Kangra (100$). The 
twelfth espedition of Ma^Ud was directed against Mathura 
KhLui. Kanauj. The splendour of thdl buildings of Mathura 
touched the heart of the Musalman king; but they were 
ruthlessly destroyed, and the noblest monuments of the 
Matiinrii. Kushan period perished in fire. From Mathura, Maluntld 
passed on to Kanauj; the narrative of this expedition will be 
found in the section on the Guriara-Pratih^as of Kanauj (see 
pp. 234-5)* The thirteenth expedition was undertaken against 
th® Chanddla king Ganda for the murder of the Pratihara 
king Rajyapala. Ganda fled, leaving his elephants and camp 
equipment. An expedition was undertaken to plunder and 
destroy the celebrated temple of Somanatha at Prabhasa- 
mmaatbA, pattana or Verawal; this has been described in the section 
on the Chalukyas of Gujarat (see. p. 248). 

The untold wealth obtained by Mahmud by the plunder 
of the rich cities and temples of India was spent by him in 
gf ggtog; beautifying his capital. Some of the monuments built by 
Sultan Mahmtld at Ghazni still exist. Mahmud was a great 
wirdamn, patTon of literature. Firdausi, the author of the Shahnamah, 
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was a member of his court. But the most distinguished literary 
man of the period was Aba Raihan Muhammad bin Ahmad, 
commonly called Al-Biruni. Al-BlrOni was born in Central Ai-BirOni, 
Asia and was brought against his will to Ghazni. After the fall 
of the Shahiyas of Und in 1021, he settled down in the Panjab 
and studied Sanskrit. He made a special study of astronomy, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, and mineralogy. He was 
one of the ablest scholars in the world, and the accuracy of 
his scientific method has elicited the admiration even of modern 
'scholars. After the death of Matoud, Al-BirQnl completed 
his celebrated work, the Taf^-t-Hind^ and he lived in the 
court of Mahmud’s son Masa’ud till 1048. 

The successors of Mahmud continued to rule over Eastern 
Afghanistan, the Panjab, and Sindh for more than one hundred 
and fifty years after his death. Their closest neighbours were 
the Tomaras and the Chahamanas. Bahram, one of the de- ofOhor.* 
scendants of MahmUd, murdered two chiefs of the valley of 
Ghor, and in revenge ‘Alauddin Husain, the next chief of 
Ghor, attacked Bahram in 1150 and compelled him to take 
refuge in the Panjab. The city of Ghazni was destroyed, and 
in 1173 the successors of MahmUd ceased to have any control 
over Afghanistan. The chiefs of Ghor gradually rose in im- ^**®*"*’ 
portance. Muizzuddin Muhammad bin Sam, also known as Muh«m- 
Shihabuddin Muhammad Ghori, conquered Multan in 1175. Sa®J***" 

In 1178 he invaded Gujarat through Sindh, but was defeated 
by the generals of Mularaja II. In 1186 Sujtan Muhammad 
defeated KhusrU Malik, the last king of the dynasty of Mah- Ann««ttt- 
mUd, and annexed the Panjab. Sultan Muhammad bin Sam 
now attacked the dominions of Ppidiviraja H of Delhi. The 
armies met at Tarain or Talawari, a village near Karnal, where 
the Musalman army was defeated. Musalman historians state 
that the Hindu army was composed of contingents sent by all **®***®**®*' 
the Hindu kings of Northern India, but this statement is not 
correct. The Gahadavalas of Kanauj and the Chandcllas of 
Kalanjar must have stood aloof. After his defeat Sultan 
Muhammad bin Sam retired in safety and was not pursued Vittu <>f 
by the Rajputs. The first battle of Tarain took place in 1 191. 

Muhammad bin Sam attacked the Rajput kingdom of Delhi 
agam in 1192. This time he succeeded in defeating the 
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ChShamSna army on the same field. Fpthviraja II was 
killed. Musalman historians say that the Rajput king fled 
from the field of battle, but was captured and killed. After 
Ajmtr. the fall of the king, Delhi and Ajmer were occupied in 1193 
by the Musalmans, without much opposition from the 
Chihamanas. The conduct of the Indian campai^ was now 
Natiura entrusted to Sultan Muhammad’s ablest general, Qutbuddih 
Aibak. With the exception of the Chahamana capitals of Delhi 
^ ' and Ajmer, the kingdom, with its principal forts, such as 

Ranastambhapura or Ranthambhor, and Bayana or Vijayagadh, 
remained in the hands of the Chahamanas, who transferred 
their capital to Ranthambhor. 

Jayachchandra, the Gahadavala king of Kanauj, was attacked 
in 1194. He had remained aloof during the wars of the Chaha- 
Battitt of manas with the Musalmans, and when his turn came no other 
king of India came forward to help him. He was defeated at 
the battle of Chandawar, near Etawah, and killed. Jayach- 
Chandra was succeeded by his son Hari^chandra at Kanauj, 
Antervedi. ipyjjjich defied the Musalmans till the reign of Iltutmish. Hari^- 
chandra was reigning in izoz, when he issued a grant of land. 
The country between the Ganges and the Yamuna was easily 
Mostf man occupied by the Musalmans, and Musalman chiefs were given 
SijSS occupied the prindpal forts there, from which they 

plundered the territories of Hindu chiefs. Kanauj fell finally 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The Musalmans found the conquest of Bengal and Bihar 
much easier than that of Kanauj. During the long wars between 
at £ end the Palas, the Senas, and the Gahadav^as, Magadha, or South 
Bihar, had become some sort of no-man’s-land. The Gaha^- 
valas had conquered the western part of the province, the 
Senas had occupied its south-western part or the modem 
district of Gaya, and the Pala kings were still holding out in 
the hilly country in the south-eastern part. After the fall of 
the Gaha^valas, the Mahanayahas of Japila had occupied 
the fort of Rohita^va or Rohtasgadh. Muhammad bin Bakhtyar, 
xjie whose personal title appears to have been Ikhtiyaruddin, had 
occupied Chunar, gathered round himself a body of Musalman 
freel^ters, and started plundering the whole of Magadha. 
IkhtrySruddih Muhammad bin Bakhtyar had no connexion 
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either with Sultan Muhammad bin Sam or with his general 
Qutbuddin Aibak. After the Musalman conquest of Delhi, < 
he had presented himself before the muster-master at Delhi, 

•but being rejected, he entered the service of Hazabruddin 
Hasan-i-Adlb, the feoffee of Budaim. Afterwards he migrated 
to Oudh and entered the service of Hasamuddin Aghulbak, 
from whom he received Bhagawat and Bhuili, near Chunar. 

From here he plundered the most important places in Magadha “ 
and advanced as far eastwards as Maner, the ancient ***^*****^ 
Maniari, near Patna. During one of these plundering expe- 
ditions he attacked the fort of Bihar and the neighbouring 
University of Nalanda. Govindapala, the last descendant of D«stnic- 
Dharmapala, defended the fort, but he was defeated and killed, uddiu^. 
The monasteries of Uddandapura or Bihar and Nalanda were 
plundered and destroyed by fire. The contemporary Musalman 
historian Minhaj-us-Siraj has recorded naively that the greater 
number of inhabitants of that place were Brahma^ with 
shaved heads, i.e. Buddhist monks, and that the whole of the 
place was a college, full of books. From Bihar Muhammad 
started plundering in Bengal, but Lakshma^iavati or Gauda 
did not fall till 1203. The Senas remained independent in 
Eastern Bengal till the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and the Paramaras of Malava and the Chalukyas of Gujarat 
continued to rule unmolested till the rise of Sultan *Alauddin 


Muhammad Shah Elhaljl, 

After the destruction of Nalandl in 1199, Ikhtiyaruddin 
Muhammad bin Bakhtyar received recognition from Qutbuddin 
Aibak of Delhi. The sons of Lakshmanasena did not make co^jiM 
any serious attempt to resist the advance of the Musalmans. (^tbttddta 
Thus ended the Musalman conquest of Northern India. 

It consisted simply of the occupation of the principal forts, 
the rest of the country remaining practically independent 
under the Hindu chiefs. Want of unity and coherence among 
the Hindus of Northern India was one of the principal causes 
of their downfall. They lacked the qualities which distin- 
guished the Dravidian Hindus of the south, such as Harihara I 
or Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagara, 
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RfijSdhuiUja L lUjendxa II. 


R&j 


idra. 


Vtraril| 


iendta. 


Adhiialendra. 


(of VensJ), 


I 


Patighter, married 
VikimnSditya VI 
of Kaly&gd. 


Madhuribitald-- 


— ^Kulottuftw I 
(ruled a$ Rfliendxa 

Chola II at W)* 

Vlkrama Chola. 

I 

Kulottunga II. 

RSjarSja II. 
Rajadhilija II. 


Kulottunga III. 
Rajaiija III. 
Rajendra Cho]a 111. 
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YADAVAS OF DEVAGIRI 


Sevapa* 

Mallugi. 


I 


Amaragaftga. Karpa. 

1, Bhillama. 

a. Jaitugi or Jaitrap 3 lk I, 
3» Stihhapa. 

JaitUjsi XL 


4* Kriahpa. 

7. Rftmachandm. 

8 . Sa^^ara. 


5. Mahideva. 

6. Amapa. 


THE HOYgA^.AS OF DORASAMUDRA 


Ereyanga. 


VitttVi 


•Lila 1. 


Viabpuvaidhana* 
Namitfiha 1 . 

I. vb«.viiu]« n. 

3, Namiiliha II. 

3. Someivara. ' 

I 

4. Naraatthha III. 

I 

5. Vte-VaUila III* 
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Afghanistan, Alexander the Great in, 76, 77* 

— Alexander’s ruler in, 82. 

— anciently part of India, x. 

— Aryan tribes in, 23. 

— Allans invaded India through, x8. 

— as part of India and part of Iran, 73. 

— Aioka’s empire, 95. 

— Bactxian Greeks driven into, xio. 

— ' — overrun in post-Maurya period, 105. 

— ceded by Seleukos, 108. • 

— coins of Persians in, 8x. 

— conquered by Greek king of Bactria, 109. 

— conquest of, by Cyrus, 74, 76. 

— divisions of, i et rag. ^ ' 

— Gujars, ancestors of Itaiputs, in, 230. 

— helpless after battle of Axbeht, 7^^ 

— Huns in, 177* L “ ' 

ovei^row' Seytt^ma ba,> 190. ‘ . 

— Indo^lzanian oi^ ,73*' , 

— Ka&nira sw^y in, *9^ ' - - C 

— Kushan .ffjpphiaWJ Safcas/and 

Partidw, 

-- last Osedt 'kte X *3^ . ' 

-J; WEaaalman conquest , 

— h'fosahssBS and Hindu kipgs' oi, 236 ,; 237'* 

— part df India in eewnth century, z»$* 

— Pardiians espel Saha kings firom, 124* 

— Rajput mleis of, 236. 

•>- Saka coins in, za3» 

— Sakas invade, 122, 123. 

— Sakas (Scythians) conquer, xi2. ixs* 

— Yuan Chwangin, 2*4. a*5- 
Agathbklcia, Queen, coins of m India, 1 ix, 
Ajapta caves, wonderful art of, 220, 23X< 

— Yuan Chwang visits caves of, 229. 

Ajmer, Musalman conquest of, 246, 247* 

— ajccupied by Musalmans (1x93), 3U4* 
Al-BlrQnl, Musalman and famous scholar, 303. 
Alexander, the Great, army refuses to go to 

Magadha, 80. 

Bactria campaign, 71* 
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Alexander, the Greats barbet’s 'son ^ Xdk« of 
Magadha, 72. ■ ' ■ ' - 

— > — coins of, nunted in Jhdik;, 8x» 

dealh of, 82. . 

— — founding of JKsandahsrj Tv* , , , 

— — grand Iksrbarin T®^*;. 

Indisn city ttroflangs^ 

c- Prih^ss alKdi 

<— > Ty^rKawa fijyM gjil|Slh^ <lfc Altbefts, ^ 

Indus biasan fightSugfiSd-; 

— — *fovasfon of by W 

— i^-!eai«iw'lBrfkiby;Bafo^^ ,,, 

. ^^xnassaoreof Brlbanans^ vc.,* ; 

^ Punts Oifl?i0so aqal ices subd,abt^, .7^8/ ,79. 
--ovfslwsd' 

' . I r I ' 

. AxKbHm tondor awyfto y'tg'*! ' L ■' ; 

:^ejaciK£!w»ftafc'. 

'1^:^: 

Pf* 

Ar^ ^ Pwrfsft ami 

Art^ ^Bnctristt GsPdk krfliiettce in %faurvs 
i and sculptures, 2xo» 

I 220 . 

[ pstronsof, aii. 

' — Cholfts promote, aSa. 

{ — Gidgdsof Orissa patrons of, 271* 

' — Grade influence on Indian, 146* 

‘ — GupU “goldwi age** of, !73i *74» *»-® ^ 

S€Q* 

: — Hemadri’s new style of temple. aS^^. 

; — lodo-Greek, in KiUndra, 298. 
i — — school, 142* 

1 — Mathuril school i43» *43* 
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Art, Mauryan period achievements, 99, too. 

— paintings in caves, 15S. 

— — of IndcKGrcek artists, 14a. 

— Pftla Buddhist revival of, in Bengal, 260, a6i, 

— Pallava relic#, 217, 

^ Persian influence in Maurya period, i<ji. 

— Sena patronage of, 268. 

— Siihhapa, Yadava king, patron of, 285. 

— Sir John Marshall on progress of, 99 rt seg. 

— tenth cent^ PSla revival. a6a. 

— two styles in Maurya period, loo-a. 

See Sculpture, 

Aryans, adoption of Dravidian deities, 37- 
agricultural progress of, in India, 23, 24. 

— Anatolian and iVlcsopotamian connexions of, 

14 et ^eq, 

— ancient pre- Aryan cities, 9, 10. 

— ancient surgeons of, 30* 

— Asuras more civilized than Aryans, 19, 20. 

— — reverenced by, 20. 

— Babylonian Kassites were, 14, is- 

— barter and transfer of property, 28. 

— beginnings of caste system, 24, 25* 

— Bcngal-Magadha culture and customs 

strange to, 32, 

Bengal outside area of control, 21. 

— Bharata war, 25, 26. 

— blood money ** system, 28. 

— Buddhism gave blow to religion of, 51 . 

— — snore popular than relg^ion of, 64. 

— cattle lifting and other crimes, 28. 

— clans of, 26. 

— colonics of, in Paiyab and United Provinces, 

21. 

— cult of fire, 21, 

— cultural conquests of north-east and 

soutliem India, 35. 

— — influence of Dravidians, 41 , 

— currency adopted by, in India, 34. 

— earliest prose work of, 40. 

— early marria^ customs, a6, 27. 

— Egyptian evidence regarding, 16, 17. 

— g^s of, in menial capacity in Buddhism, 62. 
in Mesopotamia, 15. 

Mitanni, i8. 

•— horse diariots of, 29. 

introduced in Mesopotamia and Asia 

Minor by, 15. 

— industries of, 29, 30. 

— influence of, slight in southern India in 

first century B.C., 120. 

— invasion of India, 18 et seg. 

— ■ Kassites ruled Babylonia for six centuries, 
IS, 16. 

— kings elected as assemblies, 28. 

of supreme, 28. 

— Late Vedic, spread of in India, 31 et seq, 
Manda of Persia were, 15. 

— meat eaters and drinkers, 29. 

— Medea as, r$, 
medicines and diseases, 30. 


Aryans, Mitanni, kingdom of, 14, x^. 

— mixed blood of, 24. 

— period of settlements in India, 22 et seq. 

— post-Mauryan change in religion of, 134, 

— prisoners made slaves, 27. 

— ’ progenitors of Biflhmanas, 24, 25. 

— Purus and their allies, a6. 

— race fusion and ancestral claims, 38. 

— religion of, strong till ASoka*s teign, 66. ' 

— revolts against religion of, 51, 52. 

— SatavShana Dravidian rulers hold faith of, 

X17, 1x8. 

— slow' fusion with Dravidians, ai, 23 et seq. 

— soma, liquor of, 29. 

— tribes and vocational groups of, 23 et seq. 

— weapons of, 29. 

Ashadhasena, Sufiga period, cave of, at 
Pabhosa, 107. 

Aioka, art in reign of, 99, 100. 

— as ruler of Maurya empire, 90 et seq. 

— becomes Buddhist monk, 92. 

— Buddhism espoused by, in Magadha, 51. 

— buildings and cave dwellings of, 93. 

— cave excavations of Persia imitated by, 157. 

— character of, 96, 97, 

— death of, 95. 

— decadence after death of, 133. 

— disintegration of Maurya empire after 

death of, X03, X04. 

— edict-inscribed pillars of, 93, 98. 

— evil results of religious activities, 97. 

— fete of brothers of, 90. 

— grandson of, as patron of Jainism, 57. 

— Greek influence in art of period of, xoi. 

— ideals of, fatal to civil power, 103, 104, 

— Kalinga revolts after death of, X04. 

— legends of Kushan King Ka^ishka 1 and 

those of, 130. 

— made Buddhism a world religion, 99. 

— many children of, 99. 

— missionary work of 94, 95, 

— Persian influence in art of his period, lox . 

— pillar of, at Allahabad has Gupta records, 

162. 

— pillars of Persian, 83, 

— principal officers of, 96, 97. 

— public works and pilgrimages of, 93. 

— rock edicts of, 97, 98. 

— royal successors of, as Jains, xo2, 103. 

^ schism in Buddhist church, 99. 

— stupa of, 140, 141. 

— successors of, 102. 

Assam, Asura king in, 21. 

— languages of Khasi hillmen, S. 

— Pala conquest, 260. 

— tribes of, 22. 

Astronomy, Greek and Roman in India, 146, 

147. 182. 

— teaching of Greeks in India, 146, 182. 
Asuras, as great builders, 20. 

— deities of, in Hinduism, 35, 36. 
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Asuras, l 3 niTi<itan« 10, 20* 

— ethnics of* 19. 

kiuR of, in At«ain, 21. 

— Magadha dynasty of, 68. 

— • mott! dviluicd than Aiyans, 19, 20. 

— N’Sga people and, 20. 

— phallic worship of, ao, 21* 

See Dntvidiam. 

Asvamvdha, royal horac-sactificc, 133; see 
UcUgion, 

Athens, coins of, in India, Si. 

Austric race, area of, in India, 7 ft seg. 

Austro- Asiatic bnguagea, 7, 8. 

Austronesian languages, 7, 8. 

Babylon, Alexander the Great dies in, 82. 
Dnividian links with, 12, 13. 

— Persian conquest of, 74. 

— Sumerian influence in Vedic literature, 41. 
Babylonia, Ar^-ana in, 14. 

— gods of, on Kushan coins, 128. 

Bactria, Alexander the Great in, 77, 

— conquest of, by barbarian tribes, 110. 

by Cyrus, 74. 

— Demetrios conquers western Panjab, X09. 
five Yueh-chi tribes in, united, 126. 

— influenced Indian Maurya, ipi. 

influences India, 142. 

kings of, and their wars, X09. 

et'acuatc, retreating to Afghanistan and 

Fardab, 109, no. 

— Greeks of, invade northern India in late 

Maurya period, 104, Z05. 

— — revolt after Indian conquest, 109, no. 
in late Maurya period, X04. 

— — subdued by Sa^s, 110, iii, 

— Heliokles the last Greek king of, iix. 

- — invading Parthians ddfeat Greeks of, x xo. 

— Maurya yoke thrown off, 104, 105. 

— Seleucidss invasions of, 109. 

— Wu-sun drive Yueh-chi from, 126. 

— Yueh-chi settlements and consolidation in, 

126. 

Badaini, cave temples of, 222. 

Baluchistan, Alexander the Great in, 81. 

— as Persian province, 76. 

— ceded by Seleukos, 108. 

— Dravidian remnant in, 73. 

tomb metal relics in, 13. 

— Kushan power in, 126. 

— Musalman conquest of, 300. 

— pirates of, I4S* 

— Sanskrit, Persian and Greek names of, 3. 
Benares, Buddhist image dedicated by Kushan 

satrap at, xaS. 

Bengal, Buddhism suppressed by Senas in, 267. 
distinctive P&h culture in, 260. 

— early mediaeval anarchy in, 259. 

— Gurjara invasion, 259. 

— KaSinlrian king invades (eighth century), 

259 * 


Bengal, KhaidgAS of, 265, 

Iuakxk»!it$mtm’^JSMmt?*atata era, 269 and 
note I. 

— lute hti^tc«ry of Seiutt, 268, 169. 

— Musalman conquuAt of, 304. 

military nccupiition of uesteni, 303. 

— Mu^alnnana of Bengal raid Orissa 3itfiiKril;)m, 

270, 271 • 

— new Pib^period tj-pu of architecture, 261. 

— overrun by invadera lrc»n Knnaid mid 

Assam, 259* 

— Pdb art revival in, a6o, 261. 
j — dynasty of, 259 ft an/. 

I — — . _ astored in tenth erntury. aj>a. 

j sway in, for four ceniuriciw 265. 

■ — Tabs make Buddlihm flourish in, 261. 

• — Sena promote worship of Vishiju, 268. 

— Senas distitucc Paias in. 266, 267, 

I — isiva aflcetics and teinpleit in, 2(12. 

I — Tantric Buddhism orupnated in, 2A5. 

. — tenth century revival <>f ]iu,ldhi:-<m in, 

• — ucttkcned by dynustui wars btfurc jVlu'-i!- 
I man comiuest, 304. 

! — Yadava piAver in eastern, 269. 

I BhagavadglLl, JfiancAvara's famous commen- 
tary on, 280. 

Bhafljas of OriKsa, kings of, 269, 270. 

Oharatas of India, 25, 26. 

— merged in Purus. 50, 51. 

Bharatavursha, northern India, io6. 

Bharhut, stupa of, 107. 

Bhasa, author of Kmg Harslm drama, 203. 

— dramas of, 134. 

Bhlma I, of kte Chalukyas, power of in western 
I India, 2^9. 

j — of bte Chalukyas, wars of, 248, 

; Bhoja, King, literary activities of, 2441 d45< 

• — king of PanunSms, University 6f, 244. 
Bihar, Buddhism in P&b period, aOi. 

— Musalman conquest of, 394. 

— Pab art movement in, 261. 

away in, for four centuries, 263. 

i — post-Sena Musalman conquest of, 26S. 
j Bilhari, Nohalft’a monastery at, 25a, 254. 

I BrShmana kingdom, succeeds Mauryan 
I empire, 133 et teq. 

( Bridimapas, Dravidian rulers who ebimwd to 
be, X17. 

— gifts to, and to Jaina after Buddlia, ^iva 

and SOry^ worship (seventh century A.n.), 
202. 

: — Hemadri. the scholar, at Yadava court, aSb. 

— intermarry* with Dravidians in southern 

India, X20. 

— Krishna, the Yfldava king, patron of, 2S5, 

286. 

— migration of the northern, to Gujarat, 247 

248* 

— officials of Muralman sultans of Katoilra, 

298. 

I — origin of modem dividons among, 267. 
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Drahmaoai, progenitors of, 34, 25* 

— reformed religion in CJupta era, iSi. 

— Scanudr&gupta''8 horvc-sacrifice gold coins 

for, 167. , 

Brihadnitha, last Maur>-a ruler assassinated, 
X03- 

fixoach, Guijara kingdom of. 331. 

— later Ch&tukyas capture, 247. 

— Musalmana conquer kingdom of, 237- 
Bronze Age, Dravidians and, 13. 

Buddha, attempt on life of, 6t, 62* 

— bones of, found in stUpat 130. 

— ‘ conflict of, v>ith demons, 61. 

-r- date of, 58. 

— — and Vedic chronologj', 44. 

— death of, at So, 64. 

•— disciples of, 64. 

— early life of, 58, 59. 

•— four minor events in life of, 62. 

■ principal events in life of, 6x, 62. 

Gautama, of royal origin, 58. 

— Gupta image of, a great one, 174. 

^ in second dynasty of Magadha, 68. 

— Kfe Btorj’ of, in art, 183. 
mendicant, life of, 59, 60. 

— ' miracle of Sravastl, 62. 

— monkey reverences, 62. 

— mysterious birth legends, 58, 59. 

— rise of Kotola, 51- 
sculptured scene of death of,' X44. 

— sculptui^ of, by Grcdc artists, 142, 

— — in Aja^ia caves, 320, 221. 

•— supremacy of Ma^ha in lifetime of, 68. 
Pnnptatian of , 6 x . 

— visit of, to Raigirt 69. 

to heaven and accompanied by Indra 

and Bzahma, 62. 

Buddhism, z minor faith till time of A4oka, 64. 
Aryan gods in menial capacity in, 62. 

— as State reflgion, 66. 

— Aioka as monk, 92. 

— » establishes as State religion, 92. 

Adoka’s activities to diffuse, 96, 97. 

— — empire, 91, 95. 

rock and pillar edicts, 97, 98, 99. 

— successors as Jains opposed to, X03. 

— bas-reliefs introduced, 138. 
beginnings of, 58 et seq. 

— Bhurhut stopa sculptures in Calcutta 

Museum, 139. 

— Buddha images on Kushan coins, 128. 

— contributions for sculpture ivork, 138. 

— dandng, singing and theatricals forbidden 

in, 64. 

— decline of, in Deccan under Chalukyas, 211. 
in Gupta era, 181. 

— decrees of fourth council on copper sheets, 

xzS. 

— Z^gfl temple imitates temples of, 222. 
eighteen schools of, in seventh century, 

225, 226. 


Buddhism, eight-fold path for salvation, 64. 

— elaborate cave temples, &c., 157, 158. 

— Ellora temple, 222. 

— Fa-Hsien, Chinese pilgrim to India, 172 

173. 

< — famous bamboo grove, 69.“ 

— first assembly, 64, 65. 

— flourishing in southern India in twelfth 

century, 280- 

— four centuries of prosperity in Bengal, a6i. 

— fourth council convened by Kanishka 

Kushan king, xaS, 131. 

— GandhOra sculptures, 142. 

— great leaders of northern sect, 136. 

— Greek architect of Peshawar stSpOf 130. 

— — sculptures in India, 142. 

— Harsha’s buildings and convocations, 228, 

229. 

— how Indian civilization was saved by, 99. 

— Hmishka, Kushan ruler, patron of, 131, 

X32. 

— impetus during Scytliian period, 135. 

— Indo-Aryan religion in southern India and, 

X20. 

— influence of, on caste 8>’stem, 136. 

— invading barbarians, converts of, 134. 

— Jain stupas resembl^ Buddhist, 143. 

— Jatakas, 66. 

— KSpishka legends like the A^oka, 130, 131. 

— Kfi^ishka’s late adoption of, 128, 130, 131. 

— stupa and monastery at Peshawar, 130, 

131. 

— Kushan image at Benares, 128. 

king, Ka^xishka I, patron of, 128, 130, 

131. 

turns from, to Siva worship, 132. 

— location of first assembly, 69. 

— made world religion by ASoka, 99. 

— MahaySna doctrine spreads to Farther 

India and Indian archipelago; 135. 

fcor northern, and Hlnaykna or southern, 

135- 

— Mathiua bas-reliefs, 141. 

— mediaeval discussions with Jains and 

Hindus, 244. 

— missionaries sent out by ASoka, 94, 95. 

— ' monks and nuns, 64. 

— moral system of, and its metaphysical 

foundation, 64. 

— more popular than Indo-Aryan intricate 

religion, 64. 

— nobles and educated people unimpressed 

by, 64. 

— origin of, in Magadha, 51. 

— other faiths in so-called period of, 66. 

— Paia kings of Bengal patrons of, 260. 

restoration of sacred buildings, 260, 26!. 

— PSr^va, the elder, at fourth council, 128. 

— pilgrimages to Riugir, 69, 

— Pipal tree as tree of Imowledge, 60, 61 

— post-Mauryan, 134. 
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Buddhi»m, pott^Msuryin, schism in» 13$. 

— Pnkrits or local dialects, 136* 

— principles of Buddha’s faith, 61. 

— relation of, with Jainism, 55. 

— rise of, marics beginning of historical 

period, 66. 

Tantric Buddhism under PJUas of 

Bengal, 265. 

— rules of order, 6a, 63. 

— Sanchi ttapa, 140, 141. 

— Sanskrit becomes the literary language, 136. 

— sculpture work in India and central Asia, 

142. 

— sects of, in Afoka’s lifetime, 99* 

— Senas suppress, in Bengal, 267. 

— seventh-century worship of Buddha with 

Siva and SQrya (sun ^), 202. 

— Sindh Buddhists* treachery in ^Musalman 

conquest, 237. 

— ' duAga period rAMos, 138. 

— supprewed by Saivas and Vaishpavas in 

south, 223. 

— tenth-century restoration of temples at 

NalSndft and Benares, 26a. 

— — revival in Bengal, 262. 

— three councils of, 93, 94. 

— treachery of Sindh Buddhists in Musalmsn 

conquest, 299, 300. 

— university at NfilandS, 229. 

— “ wheel of law ”, 61. 

— Yuan Chwang on Indian monasteries, 225. 
Budhagupta (Gupta Dynasty), Chinese travel- 
ler, Yuan Chwang, on, 178. 

— Huns war against, 178. 

Burial customs, Dxavidisn terra-cotta sarco- 
phagi, 12, 13. 

— — metals in Dravidian tombs, 13. 

Bumxa, Austro-Asiatic languages of, 8. 

— Dravidians in, 30. 

— empire of Rsjendra Cho]a I and, 278. 

•— Mah&3dlna Buddhism in, X35> 

— Tantric Buddhism spread frcHU Bengal to, 

265. 

Cambodia, linguistic link with India, 8. 

— MahaySna Buddhism in, 135. 

Caste, Bxahmsjcia intermarry with Dravidians, 
120. 

— BrShmapas marry low-caste women, 37, 

— Buddhism a leveUer, 136. 

— classes of priests, 33, 34. 

— Dravidian live classes of society, 120, 121. 
priests in system of, 36, 37. 

— early traces of, 23 et seq^ 

— fiair priests, 25. 

— Gupta era regulation of, 186, 187. 
Ks^triyas and Jainism, 52, 53. 

— non-Biahmapas in high caste, 37. 

* post-Mauryan revival, 133. 

— priests and warriors, 24, 25. 

— Rajputs and Guijaras (Gujars), 230. 
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\ Caste, lUflioniil difTcrencts of, 186, 187. 

— ScytMan imiptiona change aystem of, <3 3, 

136. 

— j^Qdra order of society, 33, 

— war priaonew as sUves, 27. 

— warrior caste mixed, 25. 

— warriora of different races oa Kshatriyaii, 38. 

— Yuan Chwang on, in seventh cciitur> A.l>„ 

226. 227* 

Castes artNnna and Vsiiahyas (traders), 33. 

— late Vcdic increase of, 33* 

— lower castca become commoner, 33. 

— Megaathenes on, 86, 87. 

Cattle raiding, in tlic Maliabhariita, 48. 

Cave chiipels and dwelling!*, Maurya period 
achievements, too, 10 1, toa. 

Caves, AjaptH sproupa, 220, 221. 

— Aioka and Duiaratha imitated Perttian, ts7* 

— Badami, 222. 

— Clt&lukyas cave in Bombay presidency, 208, 

— — temples and, 219 et seq. 

— earliest southern art and architecture, 155, 

156; see Sculpture, 

— Indian excavations imitated Persian and 

Egyptian, 157. 

— large and high halls formed by Buddhists 

X57i 158* 

— PallavTi temples, 218 et uq, 

— rock-cut temple of Vishpu, tyo. 

— the Bhaja Karla, Nasik, Kanlierl and AjaotS, 

tsS; see Sculpture, 

Ceylon, armies of, invade Cho]a territory, 280. 
281. 

— Cho)a kingdom extended to, 277. 

— ' — wars in, 278. 

— Dravidians in, 30, 31, 

— Plod^ss invade, 283. 

— Rijadhiriia’s campaigns in, 278. 
ChShamBnas. 

— of Ajmer, Hindu leader in Musalmaa war, 

303* 

— of Ajmer, Musalmsns defeat, 302, 303, 304. 

— of Sikambhari and Ajmer, a clan of Gur- 

jara or Hun descent, 243 et seg. 

— of dskambhari and Ajmer, wars against 

Musalmsns, 246 et seq, 

ChHukyis (eastern), Chola conquest, a7S* 
dymsty of, 274, 275. 

— enemies of Musalmans, 237. 

— Gujars and, 230. 

— Musalmans destroy buildings of, 302. 

— of Badami, the Early, coalition against 

Harsha, 207. 

— — — dynasty of, 206 et trg; see KIrtivar* 

man I. 

embassies to Persia, 209. 

— high art and architecture cd', az9 

etseq. 

kings of, 206 et seq. 

patrons of art, ai i . 

religious influence of, 2X 1 . 

M2* 
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Chi2uk3rt>» of Baduni, the E^rtyi ws with 

PalfalWS, 209 > 310 . 

•— the later, kings and wars of, 247 

— — relations with ChedXs, 254. 

(western), Battle of Musangi, 373.” 

— — Cltidulbra-Vikrama cxa* 273. 

Qiola empire succession, 379* 

— — yfgn weaken, 273- 

— » contiuest hr Waves of Devagiri, 374 * 

— — HoTialas d^eat, 287. 

— — RishfxskQtss overthrown, 272. 

See Somsvara 1 I 1 \ Vtkramddd^a VI. 

— Someivara I founded Kal^d^m, 272. 

— Yldavas powerful after fall of, 283, 284. 
ChlhamSnas, neighbours of Musalmans, 303. 
Ciundellas, Musalmans destroy temples of, 

302. 

— of Bundelkhand, dynasty of, 238. 

ethnics of, 338. 

— — Harsha founds greatness of, 338. 

— — King Dhai^ (tenth century), 239, 240. 
King Madnavannan, 340 et seq. 

— — MusaJman conquests, 242. 

— — Siva worship, 239. 

of Kfllafiiar, Musalmans defeat, 302* 
Chandragupts, death of, go. 

— empire adn^istrstion, 88, 89. 

— • great palace of, 85, 86. 

Jain in religion, 90. 

Megasthenea as Greek envoy to, 84. 

— Seleukoi overawed by, 84. 

Chandragupts 1 , King Samudragupta son of, 

163; see Smtdragt^ta. 

— XKudtes Magadha independent, z6k, 
Chandragupts II, aa brother’s slayer, 169. 

— brother’s widow as empress consort of, 1*71, 

172 . 

— coins of, 171. 

— drama story of, z68. 

— • inscriptions of reign of, 169. 

— marriage alliance with VUfltska king, 187, 

188. 

-—titles of, on coins, 171. 

Chandras of Vikramaputa, a Buddhist dynasty, 
266. 

Chandrsvaiman, king, defeated by Samudra*' 
gupta, 162, 164, 

Cbashtana dynasty, 151. 

— inscriptions and coins of, 153, 154, 155< 

— Rodradlmsn 1, a grandsra of, 153; see 

Budraddman. 

— satrap of Milava, dynasty of, 151 et seq. 

, rare coins azid statue of, 152. 

Chedls, capitals of, 257. 

— de^e of power 254. 

— defeated by Yfidava lihig, Sizhhapa, 284. 

— — YXdavas, 284. 

— empire of, in northern India the last 

Rsjput, 256. 

— founder of dynasty of, 25a. 

— Gaya destined by, 263. 


Cbadia, Kaxpa, a famous king of, 255, 256. 

— King Karps ’s temple of Mahadeva, 256. 

— kings and wars of, 252 et seq* 

— late survival of, 257* 

— Mahlpals I in conffict with, 262. 

— new ^le of architecture introduced by, in 

central India, 252, 253. 

— northern India conquered by King Karps, 

2 SS- 

— Pala army defeats, 263, 

— relations with later ChSlukyas, 254. 

— revival and activities of, 254 et seq, 

— Saiva ascetics imported into north India 

by,*2S2, 254 - 
Cheras, rise of, i2Z. 

Chetl dynasty of India, 114 et seq. 

China, annals of, Yuch-chi, Sa^, Hun, and 
Wu-sun movements, 125, 126. 

Chinese, chief opponents of Kapishka I, king 
of Kushans, 128, 129. 

— conquests of, to borers of Persia, 129. 

— defeat of Kapishka I by, 129. 

— defeated by Kushan ^g in central Asia, 

X27. 

— final loss of central Asia, Z30. 

— insulted by Kapishka’s demand for princess, 

129. 

— mission to India in seventh century, a.d, 

201, 224 

— native work with. Yuan Chwang’s descrip* 

tions of India, 224, 225- 

— overland trade route to Europe, 145. 

— overseas trade with Europe, Z45. 

— pilgrim to KBfmlra, 291. 

' — pilgrimage of Fa-Hsien to India, 172, 173. 

— plunder^ znission takes revenge in India, 

20 Z. 

— relations with lUfnilra king, 291. 

— sea trade with India, 145. 

— translations of Buddhist texts, 136. 

— Yuan Chwang seventh centu^ account of 

India, 202, 224 et seq. 

— — — traveller in India, 178. 

Cholas, a maritime Dravidian people, 121. 

— become leading people of southern India, 

Z 2 Z. 

— conquest of eastern ChSlukyas kingdom, 

275. 

— Deccan invasions of, 273. 

— feudatories of, defeated by Hoyfajas, 287. 

— invasion of Bengal, 26a, 263. 

— of Tapjore, a Dravidian people, 276. 

— — a maritime Power in south, 276. 

decentralized system of administration, 

281. 

— — decline of power of, 280 et seq. 

g^t temples of, 283. « 

king’s foot unit of, linear measurement, 

281. 

— — last king of dynasty of, 281. 

— — Malay campaign, 279. 
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Cho}u, of Trajore, officials, revenue, impoits, 
current^, xtrisatioa, justice, »8x, 38a. 

— — Pi^^yu of Maduit subdue, aSo, aSx* 
PsxSntaks I, mediievsl founder su* 

prenuwy of, 376. 

— — war with Udsylditym of MiUavs, 379. 
western ChSlukya succession, 379. 

— Pftndy»s capture capitals of, 383. 

— Pftpdyas lost independence through, 383* 

— PaxsmSras defeat^, 379. 

— western Cldlukyas weakened by wan of. 

273. 

See KvJottuUga /, R^'OtOttrAja, RAfarAja /, 
RSjendra Chofa /. * 

Christianity, St. Thomas legend of India, 125. 
Coins, bow-and-arrow, 159. 

— Cldtehtans dynasty earliest in India recon- 

structed from coins, 155. 

satrap of MSlava struck, 151, 153. 

— Chedl king’s, 355. 

— currency debas^ by KunOUagupti 1, X74. 

— Datnaaada I (Chishtana dynasty) iss^, 

xsa. 

— dated coins of Clflahtsna dynasty, 153. 

— tAnSra the Roman denarius^ 182. 

— distinctive KUmlra issues, 290. 
distxibution of King Mender’s, xx2. 

— Dxavidian currency adopted by Indo- 

Aryans, 34. 

— — pellets of gold, XS9, 

— . Dravidians introduced, in India, X3, 28, 39, 

— earliest Saka, 148. 

— earliest southern Indian, were weights of 

gold and silver, 159. 

— early Aryan barter system, 38, 39. 

Indo-Parthian kings kxiown by, X24. 

— evidence of, regarding dynasty of Euthy- 

demos I, ixo. 

— first use by Greeks of Indian language on, 

X09, xxo. 

— fish coins of PftndyaSt 282. 

— four ^aka kings known by, 133* 

— god Siva and Greek and Indian inscription 

on Kushan, 127. 

— gold Greek coins rare in India, 137. 

— Greek models of Maurya Indian, xox. 
Persian and Babylonian gods on Kurixan, 

128. 

queen’s, in India, xxi, 

rulers of India and, 1x1, 112. 

script bn coins of KSpishka I, 130. 

— Greelra introduce chan^ in Inc^, 136, 

137. 

— Gupta gold coins copies of Roman, 145, 

183. 

— • — reform of Indian currency, 182. 

— Hasdn coins, 193. 

— Hun issues of, 188, XS9. 

— Huvishka, Kitfhan ruler, used two metals, 

133. 


Coins, Indian tribal, X37. 

— tado-Creek coins of FushkaliwifI, i xi. 
Indo-Parthian, with namst of suMniin axH) 

chief, iM. 

>-.• issued by Sit-Satakarpi of Batavihanss, 1x9. 

— issues of Chandrsgupra II, 171. 

•— — lungs of Glhadftvftlss of l^au|» 258. 

Skandagupta, 176, 

jayadiman tk Mklava struck, 151, 15a. 
•^Jlvadlman 1 (Chaahfans dynasty) struck, 
t$3. 

King Kbftnvela's, x 15, 

King Menander’s, iii. 

— Kushan gold coins copies of Roman, t4S 

— Kushans coined largely in gold, 137. 

in northern India, 137. 

— late Gupta issues. X77, t7S» 

— — Kushan, 133, 

^ latest Greek coins of Afghanistan, 1x3. 

— long range of those of Chandrogupta 11. 
Niga kinga*, 164. 

— Nahapina, Baka luler, portraits, 149. 

— old Indian, 136, 137. 

— Purdtun, 136. 

— Queen Didd&’s, 395. 

— queen on Gupta dyxiasty (KSimlra) issues, 

294. 

— Roman cc^ in India, 145, xSs. 

Roman, in Malabar, 375. 

Rudmdiman I imitated those of Naha- 

pBna, XS2. 

Sakas imitate the Greek, 133. 
SSmantadeva’s, 236. 

— Samudragupta’s horse and queen gold, 167* 

— — various issues, 167. 

— Sfttavahsna ship coins of lesd, 159. 

— Scythian, in Inidia, X37. 

— Scythians in Bsctris copy the Greek, xxx. 

— silver and lead used in Ch|shtans dynasty, 

iss. 

."Skandagupta refbxxns debased coinage of 
Kumixagnpta I, 175* 

.— southern Ixidian, distinct from northern 
Indian, 159* 

— * Bufiga, 137. 

SuAga kings’ nsraes on, 107. 

— those of Apollodotus in Inffia, xxx. 

— two groups of issues of KumBngupti X, 

*74. 

— Valabhi dynasty issues, 191, 193. 

Copper, woiked by Diavidians, 13. 

Cow, as Aryan standard of value, 34. 

Chexa kingdom, mixed races in, 120. 

Crete, Dravidiaxi culture links with, 13. 

links with, X2, 13> 

Cyrus, conquest of Afghanistan, Bactria and 
GandhSm by, 74. 

— empire extension to Mediterranean, 74. 

— Indian conquests, 74» 7$. 

king’s embassy to, 74. 

— (Kuixish) an Indian causes death of, 74* 
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Dfthah, iSuAga feudatory kings of, xo 7 * 
Dahyas, a civilised people, ao. 

Damasoda 1 (Chftshtana dynasty) coins of, 153. 
Dftnavas, a civilized people, ao. 

Darius, conquest of Indian provinces, 74 * 
Darius 111 , Indians fight for, at Arbela, 76. 
Dalaratha, opposed to buddhism, xoa, 103. 
•— successor of Afoka, loa. 

— a Jain opposed to Buddhism, 103. 

Deccan, Biftlunapas of, lax. 

— Choja invasions of, 273. 

— ethnics of the Marflfhfts, xzi, xaa. 
Hemtdri's temples in, aSO. 
homeland of the SatavShanas, xi8, tig. 

— Mesopotamian element in, 121. 

— plateau of, 4, s, 6. 

— post-Maurya kingdom in, 105, 106. 

— Sitav&hanas in, 15X. 

— Vakltakas dynasty, 187 et stq, 

Delhi, occupied by Musahnans (1x93), 304 * 

— sack of, in 1x93, 246, 237* 

— Tomaxas of, and Piatlhixa empire, 335. 
Tomans* kinga, 238. 

Demetrios, Gredc prince of Bactxia, conquest 
of vreatem Paipab, X09. 

— xuunet Indian city after father, 109. 

— uses Indian language on coins, X09. 
Denarius of Rome and Indian dtndra, 182. 
Devagiri, Yftdava king foimds dty of, 284. 
Devai)lla, embassy from Java to, 261. 

patron of art and learning, 260, 261. 

— rebuilds Buddhist shiinea and monas- 

teriea, 260, 261. 

— Tibeto-Burman invasion repelled, 260. 
DhaAga, powerful tenth century king of 

Chandellas, 239* 240* 

Dfaixfl, university of DhSrS, 344. 

Dhsniupala, ascendancy of, in northern India, 

ado. 

— founder of Plla greatness, 259, 260. 

— kingdom inherited and that bequeathed, 

2^. 

— nearly forty years of war, 260. 

DiddS, a famous queen of KUmlra, 294, 295. 
Dilwaxa, white marble temple of, 25X. 
Divorces, unknown in Vedic India, 27. 
Dxangiaiu, Greek comiption of Sanskrit 
name, 73. 74 - 

Dravidians, ancient dries of, 9, 10. 

— Aryans enslaved the, 27. 

— Asura dyxiasty of Magadha, 68. 

— Asuras as, 19, 20. 

— Bithmapa colonists amemg southern Indian, 

xao, 

— Brahmanism and Buddhism adopted by, 

3X, zzetseq, 

— Buddhism and Jainism originated in area 

of, .si- 

— burial customs of, 12 et seq. 

— Cbdas were, 276. 

— coasod possesrions of, 38, 39. 


Dravidians, cremation acquired from Aryans 
by, 12. 

— cultural influence of, upon Aryans, 41. 

— culture carriers to Malay, Burma, Cam- 

bodia, &c., 30, 31. 

— Cyclopean walls of city of, 69. 

— deities of, adopted by Aryans, 37, 38. 

— — in Hinduism, 35 et jseq, 

— ethnic links of, 10, X 2 , 13. 

— expulsion of, from northern India, 14. 

— in Chera kingdom, xao. 

— irrigation works of, 13. 

— KaliAga conquered by A^oka, 91. 

— King Kh&ravela one of the, x 17. 

— kingdoms of, 30. 

— languages of, 10 et seq» 

— Magadha deities of, adopted by Aryans, 32. 
king during epic war, 51. 

— Malabar country of, 276. 

— MarStl^ partly descendants of, lax, xaa. 

— maritime peoples were, i 2 X, 

— metals working introduced by, xa. 

— money used by, 13. 

— northern Indians lacked qualities of, in 

Musalman conquest, 305. 

— Pgpdus of MahSbh&rata and, 50. 

— Papdya embassy to Roman emperor, 

Augustus Csesar, I 2 X. 

— Papdyss of Madura were, 282, 283, 

— post-Saka revival of Satavahanas, 149 et seq. 

— pottery of, 13, 14. 

— priests of, become Brahmapas, 36, 37. 

— — — priests of, founded heterodox sects, 52. 

— race fusions of, 30. 

— Rajputs and, 230. 

— re-assert power in late Maurya period, X 04 , 

— religion of, submerged in southern India, 

X20. 

— remnants of, in Baluchistan, 73. 

— sarcophagi of, X 2 , 13. 

— Satavahana rulers were, 1x7. 

— slow fusion with Aryans, 21, 23 et seq. 

— social organization of, in southern India, 

X20, X2I. . 

— Tamil literature referring to kings of, x6o. 
poems and hate of Aryans, 38, 

— trading system of, 28, 29. 

Durga temple, 222. 

Egypt, Aryan marriages and those of, 27. 

— cave making of, in Persia and India, 157. 

— relations of, with Aryans, x6, 17. 

EUora, temples of different religions, 222. 
Epics, The, MaMbhirata and lULmayapa, 45 

et seq. 

Euthydemos I of Bactria, dynasty of, 109, xxo. 

— II, successor of Demetrios in India, i xe. 

Fa-Hsien, Chinese pilgrixxi to India in Gupta 
era, 172, X73* 

— descriptions of India by, 172, 173. 
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Fire, myths of descent from, 230, 231. 

Gfihdavftla kingdom, an eleventh century 
Power, 2S7» 258. 

Gflndhftra, Huns destroy monasteries of, 189. 

— school, influence of, in Gupta era, 183. 

— sculptures of, 142. 

Gapgas, Hoy^alas defeat, 287* 

— of Kalifl^, kings of, 270, 271, 

— temples of, 271. 

Garuda, Guptas and, 167. 

Gaya, Chedis destroy, 263. 

— Palas driven from, by Senas, 267. 
Genealogical tables, 307 tt seq. 

Ghazni, Al-BirOn!, great Musahnan scholar 
at, 303. 

— destruction of, 303. 

— MabmQd’a monuments at, 30a. 

— Musalnuin conquest of, 301. 

Gimar, hill temple of, 251. 

Gold, worked by Dxdvidians, 23. 
Gondophames, Indo>Parthian king, the St. 

Thomas legdnd, X25. 

Greece, drama of, in India, 146. 

— Indian contingent in invading Persian 

army, 76. 

Greek art, in Maurya coins, xoz* 

— influence of, in Maurya period, xoi. 
Greeks, absorbed in India, 146. 

— art influence in Kfliimlra, 298. 

— as Buddhists, 99. 

— astronomy of, in India, 246, 182. 

— Bactrian and Indian at variance, X09, xxo. 
, revolt of, in late Maurya period, 104. 

— carriers of Indian fables, 146, 147, 

— civilization of, influenced Indian, 146, 147. 

— coins of, imitated in India, 136, 137. 

— conquest of Afghanistan by Bactrian, 109. 

— converts to Buddhism, 134- 

— driven from Bactria, 109, izo. 

— eastern seafarers for Romans, 147, 

— gods of, on Kushan coins, xaS. 

— Hellenistic sculptures in India, X42. 

— Hinduism adopted by, in India, X34. 

— independent Bactrian Idngdom of, xoS^ 

— Indian-ocean Greek pirates and trade, 

X4S- 

— influence of, on Indian philosophy, Z46. 

— intermarried in India, 146. 

— internal dissensions of, in post-Matuya 

period, 106. 

— invasions of, and Brldimapical revival, 133. 

— Jainism not favoured by, 135. 

— kings of, in Bactria and India, zo8 et rag. 

— language of, on Indo-Kushan coins, 127. 

— mathematics of, in India, 146. 

— ^%iame “ India ’* applied by, i. 

— north India, late Maurya invasion of 

from Bactria, 104, 105. 

— paintings and terra-cottas of, in India and 

central Asia, 142. 


Greeks, post-Mauzya conflicts with Pushy* 
atnitift, X06. 

— sea trade with Makibar, 275. 

— second century, gx. conquetts of, in lndie» 

III. 

— flcleucidae wan in Bactria, 109. 

— Suflga coins with kings’ names imitate 

those of, 107. 

— Vishpu-Garu^ pillar of flunga smhM 

dedicated by ambassador of, loS. 

GujMt, Chftlukya dynasty of, 247 e< teq, 

— King Siddharflja late Chilu^as, 250. 

— migration of northern Brlhmapaa to, 247, 

248. 

— Rajput kings of, 234, 235, 

— * tribal name of. 230. 

— Y&dava invasions of, 285. 

Gupta dynasty (Kiinflra), clerk who became 
king, 294. 

— queen's rule for half a century, 294. 

VSk&tskas dynasty began earlier thim, 

187* 188. 

See Chandragupto I and II, Hamagupta 
Saumdragupta. 

— empire, z6x et uqi tee Ckandragi^Ui I, 

— Aioka pillar record of Samudrsgupta, 

163. 

— — death agony of, during Hun wars, 175. 

— — decline of Buddhism, x8t . 

— — Fa-Hsien, Chinese pilgrim, on his 

Indian sojourn, 172, X73* 

— — first Him invasion of, X73. 

Hindu society reformed, x86. 

Kalidisa in era of, 182. 

last stages of, 178, x8o. 

map of, 165. 

c^cials of, X83 et seq. 

reform of Bzfllunapical religion, iSx. 

rise of Rejputs afrw period of, 23X. 

seal of oflS^ of, 184. 

shadow emperors, x^, 177. 

temple seals, x86. 

trade t^oeperity 0^ x8x. 

See Budhagttpta^ Kumdrampta, Puragupta, 
Skendagupta. 

Guptas, Magadha rulera, X94 et nq, 

— Psiivrfljaka MaldUtjas and, 193. 

— seal of, used till eighth century, 259. 
Guijaras, Afghan axsd Paxpab place-namet of, 

230. 

— Broach kingdom, 231. 

fidh to Musahnans, 237. 

— crushed by Pilas, 260. 

— earliest kings of, 232. 

— invasion of Bengal, 259. 

— or Guiars, Chftiukyas and Solaflkis at, 

230. 

myth of miraculous origin of, 231. 

R^puts and, 230 et seq, 

— Palas defeated by, 262. 

Gwalior, Naga kings at, 164 
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Hsihftyu of pshalst 253 et Mq; see ChetRs, 
Heimpps, pre^Arysn dty at* 9» 

Han^, annual assembly of Buddhist monksi 
338, 339. 

Buddha, ^iva and SOxya (sun god) worship, 
303. 

campaign against Safidka, aoo. 

— in aottth-westem India, aoi . 

— Chklukyas in coalition against, 307. 

CSiineae account of assemblies of, ao2, 203, 

334 et Mg. 

— constant war&re in youth of, 201, 202^ 

— erects Buddhist monasteries and rest- 

houses, 228. 

— ettent of kingdom of, 200, 20Z, 224 et seq* 

— founder of greatness of Chandc^s, 238. 

— hteiary deals with poets, 203. 

— patron of poets, 203. 

•— quinqueniidal convocations, 228. 

— reputed royal poet and dramatist, 203. 

— sends ambassador to China, 20Z. 

— Yuan Chwang on acdvitzes of, 228, 229. 
Harshavardhana, Emperor, Yuan Chwang 

received by, 228. 

HemSdxi, creator of Hemidpsnti style of 
temple surcfaitecture, 286. 

— • famous scholar at '^i^idava court, 286. 

— temples of, in Deccan, 286. 

Heiat^ division Afghaz^tan, z, 2« 

Hecmeus, hut Greek king ^ Afghanistan, 

ZX3. 

Hinda, Itsaisn fozm of Sindhu, x. 

Hinduism, Dravidiao elements in, x8i. 
Hhtites, Azyans subdued by, 17, x8. 

Hoyla]as, a lunar descent, 3S7. 
de^t of Gadgss, 287. 

— — western CkAIukyas, 287. 

defeated by Yidava king, Sixhbapa, 284. 

— fan of western Chalukya monarchy, 288. 

« great builders, 290. 

invasion of southern India, 287. 

— king of, flayed alive by Muaalmans, 290. 
Musalman oooiqpest, 289, 290* 
patronage of Jainism, 288. 

— queen*s Jain temple, 287, 288. 

— rivals and overlords of Flpdyas, 283. 

— sculptim of, 288. 

— wars with western Chalukyas and YSdavas, 

288,289. 

— Yidavas defatted by, 284. 

Huns, among Baiputs, 230. 

— Chandfllas as descendants of, 23S. 

— coixu of kings of, 188, 189. 

— esrly movements of, 125, X26* 

— flrst invasion of India by, X73. 
gradually Indianised, 175, 176. 

— Gujars ^owed as invaders, 230, 

— Gupta currency debased duxing wars of, 

X74- 

— Gupta empire swamped by, X7S, X76. 
(HOpas), as rulexs in India, x88 et seq. 


Hut», influence of, in centzal India destxoyed, 
X90. 

— invasiems of late Gupta kingdom, 178. 
Persia, 189. 

— KurnSragupta I dies during wars of, 175. 

— Mihirakula, the tyrant, worsted, 189, xgo, 

— myths of miraculous origin of, 231. 

— northern chie& war against, 199. 

— occupation of Afghanistan, Paojab and 

Rajputana by, X77. 

— princess of, married by Karpa, king of 

Chedls, 256. 

— rulers in north-west provinces for centuries, 

175. 176. 

— Scythians overthrown by, i8g. 

— vanish after eleventh century, 190. 

— worship of Vishpu by, 189. 

Huvishka, eclectic worshipper of many gods, 

135. 

— gold and copper coins of, 137. 

— Kushan ruler, Buddhism supported by, 

X3I, 132- 

— old Hushkor city built by, X3X, 132. 

India, aborigines and modem descendants, 39. 

— Afghanistan as part of, z, 73. 

— — part of, in seventh century, 225. 

— Alexander the Great holds Durbar, 78. 

•— — invades by two roads, 77. 

— ancient art in, 99, xop, loi, 102; see Art 

and Sculpture* 

— Arabs broke direct connexion with Europe, 

*47. ' 

— army in seventh century A.D., 227. 

— ait ^ Mauryan period, 99, zoo, 

— Aryan barter and Dravidiw currency, 28, 

29. 

— — colonized area, 2z. 

— — ethnic purity theory &]se, 25. 

— —fire cult and horse-sacrifice, ax. 

— — gods in Babylonia, 15, 

— — invasion of, 18 et seq. 

— — kings supreme, 28. 

— — leaders and prfests, 28. 

— — north-eastern and southern conquests 

were cultural, 35. 

— Aryans and agri^ture, 23, 24. 

and .connerions with Anatolia, Mesopo- 
tamia, &c., 14 et seq. 

and Elgy^ 16, 17. 

— — and race mixing, 24. 

— *— give place to Dravidian priests, 36, 37. 

— — influenced culturally by Dxavidians, 

41. 

— Afoka’s conquest of Kalinga, 91. 

empire, 91, 95. 

— — reign, 90 rt ssq, 

— Asuxas as great builders, 20. 

— — more civilized than Aryans, 19, 20. 

— — Nagas and Dxavidians, 20. 

— Athens coins in Paxvab, 8z 
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India, Austiic people expelled £roin fertile 
plains by Dravidians, zo. 

•— barber's son as Magadha long and Alex- 
ander the Great, 72. 

— Bharatas and Purus fused as Kurus, 26. 
of, as* *6* 

— Bldhatavaraha the northern area of, 106. 

— “ blood money ” system, 28. 

— Buddhism and Jainiszn originated in 

Magadha, sz. 

never stamped out Hinduism, 66. 

— Buddhist university and foreign students, 

229< 

— cen^ plateau, 4. 

— Chandragupta overawes Seleukos, 84. 

— Oiandragupta's empire admiziistration, 88, 

89. 

•— great dty and palace, 85, 86. 

— ■ — — empire, 84. 

— Ched Dravidian dynasty, 114 et seq. 

— Cheese Buddhist, Fa-Hsien, visits, 172, 

Z73* 

description of, by Yuan Chwang in 

seventh century A.D., 202, 203, 224 et sag. 

— city state with two kings like Sparta, 81. 

— coasdand region of, 5. 

— conversioa of Dravidiazis to Hinduism, 3z 

etseq. 

— crimes and puziishments in early times, 28. 

— currency adopted by Aryans in, 34. 

— Cyclopean walls of old Rnigir, 69. 

— date of Aryan settlement in, 22 et seq. 

— difiEiision of Dravidian culture, 30* 3X* 

— Dravidian burial customs, 12 et seq. 

culture liziks with Mesopotamia and 

Crete, Z3. 

— — intrusions, 10 et seq. 

irrigatian works, 13. 

— i — kingdoms, 30. 

revolt in late Maurya period, X04. 

— — literature, xo. 

— — metals, 13. 

— Dravidians ^t metal workers in, X2. 
introduced money into, X3- 

— dynasty of ChSstaz?a of MiUava, xsz et seq. 

— early Aryan marriage customs, 26, 27. 
Aryans had no divorces, 27. 

— — were meat-eaters, zg. 

— early mediaeval nc^-eastem kingdoms, 

259 << ^eq. 

— * — priestly Aryan caste, 24. 

— election of new king, 28. 

— enslaved pxisoners znade s^rfs, 27. 

— epic age theory, 47. 

literature, 46 et seq; see Mah&hSrata 

and RamSySna. 

ethnics and civilization of Asuxas, 19 et seq. 

— evolution of Hinduism, i8x. 

— expulsion of Dravidians from northern 

pla^, i4> 

— exports of, in Roman Empire period, 145. 


33 » 

India, fables of, carried to Europe by GrtriES, 
*46, X47* 

— fair priests in, 25. 

— four parts of, 3 et seq, 

— fus^ dements in Hinduism, 35. 

— fusion of Aryans and Dravidians, ax, aa, 

23 et seq. 

Bhaiataa and Puma as Kurus, 26. 

— gods of Mitanni and Indo-Aryans, z8* 

— great Magadha dyiwsty, 72, 

— Greek dAlexander coiiia found in, 8a. 

and Scythian invasions of, 66, 

astronomy in, Z46, 182. 

conquests izz, during second century 

B.C., zzx. 

dxams in, 146. 

kings of Bactria and, xo8 et seq. 

zziassacres in, 77, 

xxiathematics in, Z46. 

mutiny in, 8a. 

— — philosophy in, X46. 

pirates on western coast of, 145. 

— Greeks absorbed in, Z46. 

and Indian frontiers, 73, 74, 

first applied name, x. 

— growth of caste system; see Castes. 

polygamy, 33. 

— Gupta empire and era founded 320 iU>., 

x6x et seq, 

— — “ golden age of literature and art, X73, 
X74f a seq, 

— historical period begins with rise of Bud- 

dhism, 66. * 

— Huzu destroy Gupta empire, 175, X76. 

— Indo-Aryan religious fiision with Diavi- 

dians, 3a, 33* 

— Indian coins with name of a queen consort, 

294- 

— Indian tribal assemblies, 28. 

— influences of Greek axid Roman civiliza- 

tions in 146, 147, x82. 

— invasion of Antiokhos the Great, 109, 

— invasions of northern, X04, X05, 

— KSlidgsa refers to post-Maurya kingdom of 

Pushyamitra, Z05, 106. 

— KSmarapa kings, 197, 198. 

— Kapvas (Brfhm;^) Id^ foUow Sudgas, 

XX3. 

— king's footprint unit of linear measure- 

ment, 281. 

— kings* names on coins in Sunga period, xo7* 

— king’s power increases, 33. 

— Kushan emperors, 126 et seq. 

— Kuriian hold on central Aria, X27, laS. 

— languages of, 6 et seq. 

— last Maurya king assassmated, 103. 

— late Vedic Indo-Aryan diffusion, 31 tt seq. 

— life in seventh century, 225 et seq. 

— Magadha not reached by Alemnder the 

Great, 80. 

people as ViStya outcasts, 68. 
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Indit, Magftdha powerful in time of Buddha, 
68. 

mailed war elephants in seventh centursr 
A.i>., 2a7. 

— massacre of BrShtnapas by Al^cander the 

Great, 8r. 

— Maukhads of Kanaiu dynasty, ip6, 197. 

--- Maurya empire of, 83 et stq. 

— — sculpturings, 99 at stq* 

— mediseval culture of south, ax7 et a«ff. 

-*• history of KSimlta, 291 tt seq, 

(Late) dynasties of south, 27a et seq, 

— Megasthenes, Creek envoy in, 84. 

— on laws of, 87, 88. 

•— Menander greatest Greek king in, xxa. 

— migration “ waves “ in, 22, 23, et $eq, 

— mountain region of, 3. 

•^Musalman conquest, five stages of, 299; 
see Mwalman conquest, 

conquest of northern, took five centuries, 

299. 

— Nsnda dynasty of Magadha, 72, 73. 

— neolithic culture in, 8 et seq. 

— north«n chiefs and kings of sixth and 

seventh centuries A.D., 198 et seq; see 
Harsha. 

plain, 3, 4- 

occupations of early Aryans, 29, 30. 
origin of Purus, 50, 51. 

—>• overland trade route to Europe, 145. 
overseas empire of Itijeadra Choja 1, 277, 
278, 

— pslseolithic artifiicts of Negritoes, 7. 

Psnisb conquest of Demetrios of Bactria, 

zc^. 

— Pativzgjaka MahBrgjas, 193. 

Parthian dynasty, 124 et seq, 

Persisn architecture in, S3. 

— — coins in, 81. 

conquests in, 74, 75, 76. 

reference to, as " Hidu ”, 75, 76. 

— — yoke removed, 75. 

— Persians intzoduce Aramaic script, 82, 83. 

— phallic worship of Asuras, 20. 

— post-Mauxya Bzamspical revival transferred 

to south, X34, 

— — wars between Greeks and southern 
Indians, xo6, 

— pottery of Drsvidians, X3, X4. 

— pre-caste systena, 23. 

— pxmoes who supported Alexander the Great, 

76, 77i 78. 80, 

— Purus and allies opposed Bhaiatas, 26. 

oppose Alexan^ and are defeated, 78, 

79' 

— race fusions and Aryan ancestral clans, 38. 

— races of, 6 et seq, 

— Rliendra Cho{a I, s great emperor, 277, 

278. 

— Bdputs azui origin of, 230 et seq, 

as ssviouta of, a3S» 236. 


India, religious changes lead to race fiAion, 37, 
38. 

— Roman cultural influence in, 147, xSa. 

— — merchants in ports of, 145. 

— Sakas invasion if, X22 et seq, 

— Samudzagupta as emperor of northern, 

167. 

— Satavfthana empire, xx7 et seq. 

— seafarers and traders, 38, 39. 

— sea trade with China and Europe, 145. 
Red Sea ports, X45. 

— Seleukos enters, but evacuates eastern 

provinces, 84. 

— Sindkut JKwfls and Hidu, 1. 

— sixteen northern nations of, in sixth 

century B.C., 67 et seq, 

— soldiers from, in army of Xerxes in Greece, 

76* 

of, at battle of Arbela, 76. 

— southern dynasties of early mediseval 

period, 204 et seq; see Ch&ukym, Kad- 
^ambas, Kalatsuns. 

— — early m^iaeval period. See PaUavas 

and ROshtrakutas, 

— St. Thomas legend and Indo-Parthian king, 

X2S. 

— Sunga dynasty, 104 et seq. 

— Tamil k^dom, xig et seq. 

— three provinces of Alexander the Great, 

8x, 82. 

— trade and commerce, 145 et jsq, 

— travels of Megasthenes in, 87, 88. 

— twelfth century map of, 241. 

— Uchchakalpa kings, igz, 193. 

— University of ChahaznAna king, 246. 

Dh&za, 244. 

— Valabhi dynasty, X90 et seq. 

— Vedic chronology, 44, 45, 

literature, 39 et seq; see Religion and 

Vedas. 

pejtiod marriage customs, 27. 

— war chariots of Aryans, 29. 

— wars against Drsvidians, 26. 

— widow znatziages in Vedic period, 27. 

— VSk&tskas dynasty, 187 et seq. 

— Yafodharman inscriptions, 194. 

Indian Ocean, Arab, Greek, and European 
traders, X45, 146. 

p sea trade and Greek pirates, X4S. 

Indos, Greek name of India, 1. 

India, the god, 3 akra and Mahendra, names 
of, 178. 

Indus, Sanskrit name of, i. 

Ionian Gre^, Cyrus subdues, 74. 

Iron Age, Dfavidians and, 13. 

— neolithic survivals in, 9, xo. 

Jainism, AAoka's successors who embraced' 
X03. 

— Chklukyas and, aix. 

— few Greek and Scythian converts, 135. 
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Gupta period sculptures, 174. 

— Jain image recaptured from Magadha by 

K^ga King, 106, xi5* 

in Mathura during reign of Kapishka, 130. 

— Kaliftga, centre of, conquered by ASoka, 

91. 

T fhar ftvela provides caves for ascetics of, 

iiS» 1 17* 

— Maha^^a Buddhism and, 135* 

— origin of, in Magadha, 51* 

— ruins and images of, 57* 

southern Jain merchants and Buddhism, 

280. 

— Afioka’s grandson, patton of, S7- 

— Benares connexion, 5a, 53. 

— Buddhism driven out by, a6x. 

— cave temples of southern India, 155 at leq* 

— Chandella temple and image, 241. 

— Chandragupta a Jain, 90. 

— decline of, in Magadha, 56, 57. 

— degraded form of, S7» 

— development of, 51 at sag. 

— Digambaras and SvelAmbaras, 56, 57* 

— Ellora hill caves of, 223* 

— famous teachers of, in King Bhoja’s time, 

244* 

four supreme commands of, 53. 

•— gifts to Jains and Bxahmapas after vmrship 
Buddha, Siva and SGiya, 202. 

— Hoyto}a queen’s Jain temple, 287, 288. 

<— images and ttupas of, 143. 

in ** Buddhist period ”, 66. 

— in post-Mauryan period, 134. 

— Indo-Axyan religion in Southern Lidia 

and, 120. 

— influence of, on late ChSlukya rulers, 250. 

— King Khflravela a patron of, 1x7* 

— later ChSlukya dynasty, 247* 
pilgrimages to R^gir, 69. 

— relation of, with Buddhism, 55. 

— rules of, and the Buddhist rules, 62, 63. 

— schism in, 54 et reg. 

— system of thought unrelated to Buddhism, 

55- 

— two divisions of, 56, 57. 

Java, Chola victory in, 277* 278. 

— Dravidians in, 3x. 

— Maldy&oa Buddhism in, i3S» *77- 
Jlvadamsn 1 (ChSstana dynasty), coins of, 53. 

Kabul, Alcacanderthe Great in, 76, 77* 

— division of Afghanistan, x, 2, 3* 

Kadambas dynasty, 2Xi, 2X2. 

Kalatsurls, architecture and art of, 2x9. 

— dynasty, 212. 

KlUid&sa, author of Gupta era, 182. 

— dramas of BhSsa and those of, X34: 

— Hindu dramatic poet, references of, to post- 

Maurya kingdom, 105, 106. 

Kali^, A^’a conquest of, QX* 


Kalinga, boundary of, varied, 1x4. 

— Chola medieval kingdom, 277. 

— Cholas invade, 280. 

— conquest of Magadha by king of, 104, 115, 

— fall of, and included in SStavShana empire. 

1x7. 

— Gaflgas of, a7o» 27i» 

— Jain image captured and recovered, xo6, 

1x5. 

— Jainism in, 91. 

— Khflravela, king of, defeats Pushyamitra, . 

104. 

— revolt of, ill late Maurya period, 104. 
KSmarApa, kings of, 197, X98. 

Kanauj, fall of; musahnan conquest, 304. 

— GS^davSla kingdom of, eleventh century. 


— Pslas dethroned ruler of, 260. 

take flight to, 267. 

— Rajput kings, 231. 

— Yuan Chwang in, 228. 

Kandahar, division of Afghanistan, x, a, 3* 

— founded by Alexander the Great, 7^. 
Kapishka, Af oka-like legends reguriing con- 
version of, 130. 

— makes Vksishka king in India, 129. 

— Sanskrit revival in reign of, 136. 

— scholars at court of, 131 • 

- — veneration of gods of many rel igi o n s by, 

128. 


Kapishka I, a great warrior, xaS, 129. 

— as ** The Son of Heaven ”, 129. 

— Buddhist, fourth council ooamufi bf, 


131. ^ 

— Buddhist patron, xaS, 130, 131. 

— Chinese chief qpponejas of, |a8,, zap. , 

— Chinese defeat ai^ malce tributuy, 

— defeats Chinese sod oocnpim OeiatSfd Arii^ 

127,228. w 

— demand of, for Onoase protcew as 


Z29* 

— eclectic worsii^Jper, sas* 

— eimpire of, 227* 22$, 230. 

— gold and copper ooiM. 237* 

— great Kushan emperor, 127. 

— Oieek script used by, X3o* 
arcfaitectt employed fay, 230. 


poraries of, X3<^ 

— monasmy fell of images at Samafh, near 

Benares, 143- 

— murdered by geoenl, 130. 

— old Ksnispor, Kssfamir, founded by, 130^ 

— patron of sculptors, 142. 

— pattonage of learning by, 130, 131* 

— relic casket of, X42. 


— statue 02, X43> 

— stepa and monastery of, at Pssifaawar, 23^ 

23X. 

— theory of ocmfeasion with Ktpi s hfc s H, 2291* 

130. 
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Kannada, Dravidian language, lo. 

— literature in, lo. 

Ka^^s, four kings who followed Sungas, X13. 
Kara dynast/ of Orissa, temples of, 271, 
Karkota dynasty, coins oj^ in KS^mlra, 29X, 
292. 

(Kaamlia), Chinese embassy of, king 

of, 29X. 

Karoa, ki^ of Chedls, an important eleyenth 
century ruler, 255, 256. 

— of Che<fis, empire of, 255- 
marries Hun princess, 256. 

— — new capital of^, near T^ewar, 256. 

— — reverses in old age, asSi *56. 

Kashmir, Austro-Asiatic languages in, 8, 9. 

— Yuan Chwang in, 224. 

KSfmlta, archaic script of, 298, 

— Buddhist activities in, 29X1 292* 

— Indo-Greek art in, 298. 

— isolated from rest of India tmder Musal- 

man kings, 298. 
medieval history of, 291 et seq. 

See Oupta dynasty^ Kmkota dynasty^ 
Lohaara ifynasty (First), Lohara dynasty 
(Second), Vtp^ dynasty* 

*— Musahnan Sultans with Brfthmadas aa 
officials, 298. 

Kassites, Aryans of Mesopotamia, 14, 15. 

— ruled Babylonia for she centuries, 15, x6. 
ICha^gas of Eastern Bengal, dynasty of, 265. 
KhSnvda, campaigns of, Z15, ii7« 

— educarion 1x4. 

Jain forth of, 1x7, 

— Kittfl^ a Dravidian of Kalinga, ix7« 

— a c cess io n of, in 1B3 B.C., xt4< 

——•of Ched dynasty, ti4. 

— makes Furixyamitra leave Magadha, xo6. 

— c& Kalihga, invasions of northern India, 

Z06, xxy. 

— paJ*«of, xxs. 

— Sid-Stta Karpl of S&tavShanas oontem- 

poxary of, 1x9, 

—wealth of,, (fotained in campaigns, 1x5. 
KSrrivaxman 1, conquest of eastern coast fccan 
Bengal to extreme south, 206, 207. 

— conquests in wes^ 207* 

— footider of greatness of ChSlukyas, 206, 
Kolian tribes, locations 8, 9J 
Koiala, Magadha defeat of king of, 68. 

— Blma axi^ 47, 

— rise of, sx* 

Kprirpa, a Ykdava royal patron of Bxflhmapas, 
285, 286* 

' — deificalion.of, 47. 

— reputed descendants o^ 2130m 
Kulottunga I, a dbola usurper, 279, 280. 

— campaigas of, 279, aSo. 

footprixrt of, unit of Ifoetr measurement, 
281. 

— military colonies on trunk xosd, 28a. 

— rdfo^us revival in reign of, 280. 


KulottuAga I, Vishpu cult, reformer ftees foom, 
280. 

KumSragupta currency debased during Hun 
wars, X74. 

— excellent sculptures of period of, 174, 

— extent of his Gupta ^pire, X73. 

— Gupta emperor, succeeds Chandxagupta 

II, X72. 

— horse sacrifice of, 173. 

— reign of “ golden age of Indian literature 

and art ”, 173, 174, r8i et seq, 
Kurukshetra, powerful chiefs in area of, 
sixth to seventh centuries A.D., 198 et seq. 
Kurus, in later Vedic literature, 45, 46. 

— merged in Purus, 50, sx. 

— mixed Bharatas and Purus, 26. 

— prominence of kingdom of, in late Vedic 

period, 31. 

— war with Pax^^us, so* 

Kushan dynasty, Musalmans destroy monu- 
ments of, 302. 

— empiro, civU wars and revolution in India, 

I3X. 

divided into small principalities, X32* 

end of, 132, r33. 

— — extent of, under Kapishka I, 127, xzS, 

130. 

— — Huvi8hkB*s reign, t3r. 

late rulers of, 132. 

— — S&tavfthana power during, 150. 

— — sea-trade of, 14s. 

——shrinks in reign of Vasudeva I, 132. 

— — Vasudeva I becomes Siva worshipper, 

X32. 

See Huvishka, 

Kushans, art promoted by, X43. 

— Chashtana of MBkva, xsx- 

— coins o£, in northern India, 127. 

— Greric language extinct uiider, 146. 

— importance of Kapiriika I, 127. 

— Indian ignorance of early kin^ of, 127, 

— king of, as Siva worshipper, 127^. 

who conquered in India, 126. 

— pilgrims to India from Chixia, 224. 

— statim of Chashtana of Malava, 152* 

— ^.statues of kings of, 143. 

SeoKaqsshkai Yueh-Chi, 

T^akshnuroasena, dvil war after death of, 268. 

— conquests 0^ 267, 268. 

— new era founded by, 268, and note r. 

— royal Sena poet, 268. 

— Sm kmgd^ consolidated by, 267. 
Languages, the Indian, 6 et seq. 

Liboatuxe^ ancient Tamil poems, X59, x6o. 

— Bra hm ap ic a l ac ti v i t y transferred to south, 

X33* # 

— Gafigas of Orissa patzoos of, 271. 

— Greek influence on Indian, X46. 

— Gupta **gcdden age” 173, 174, 181 et 
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literature, Gupta monarch in poetic drama, 

i68. 

— Haiaha, seventh century patron of, 203. 

HemBdxi and Bopadera in YSdava country, 

a86. ^ ^ 

E^llidSsa a Gupta era author, 182. 

— lyric poet, Jayadeva, 268. 

— - Mus^man becomes Sanskrit scholar, 303. 

— Paramara patron of, 244- 

— post-Mauryan, X33 *^9* 

— recasting of sacred, in Gupta era, i8z, 182, 

— Sanskrit adopted by northem Buddhists, 


136. 

revival in post-Mauxyan period, 133 


et seg* 

— Sena patronage of, 268. 

— Siiiihapa, Yadava king, patron of, 285. 

— southern IDravidian, 159, z6o. 

— Sultan Mahmud a patron of, 302, 303* 

— vrorks of King Bhoja, 245* 

— Vigiahaiaja 1 of C h a b a m g n as, 246. 

See Bhasa and KaUdSsai MaJU&harata 
BOmefyania, Vedas, 

Lohara dynasty (First), 295, 298* 297* 

— (First) Ananta*s reign, 295, 296. 

(First) Harsha^s career, 296, 297* 

— — (First) royal feuds, 296. 

•—•—(Second) Musalman deposes Queen* 

Kota, 298. 

— — (Second) troubled history of, 297* 298. 


Madanavannan, great twelfth century king of 
ChandeUas, 240 et seq. 

Madras, Tamil kingdom in, X19 et seg, 
Madura, Dzavidxan Papayas o^ 282, 283. 

— Fapd72 chiefs in, till sizteenlh century, 283. 
Maga^, Andhzas (Satavahana kings), and 

conquest of, 1x9. 

— army of Alexander refuses to znardi to, 80. 

— becomes obscure province in Sunga period, 

108. 

— Bengal Palas from, 260. 

— Buddhism and Jainism originated in, 51. ' 

— cave excavated by govwnor of, 107. 

— Chandxagupta I makes, independent in 

fourth century AJ)., z6r. 

— Chandragupta's great empire, 84* 

*— * conquered by king of Kaliziga after Afdka 
peziod, Z04, ZX5. 

— conquest of, by King Simuka, xi8. 

— contempt for, in Vedas, 68.^ 

— C^dopean vr^ of old Baigir, 69. 

— destruction of empire of, Z76* i77* 

— Dravidian ruler of, 51. 

— — sects in S2. 

— early mediseval anarchy, 2S9> 

-r- extent of post-Maurya conquered empmer 
X05. 

^ fon of Nsncbtt, 93. 

— great dynasty of Bhnbpira, 7a 

— Gteeboand atmyn^ 


Magadha, Gupta rulers of, and their wars, 
19s, 196. 

— Jain image recovered by king of Kalidga, 
. X06, XX5. 

— Indo-Aryan and Dravidian cult fusions, 32. 

— invasion of, weakens Sudgas, 106, X15. 

— Kh2ravela*8 campaigns in, xz5, zxy. 

— king of, in time Mexander &e Great, 72. 

— late Guptas of, z8o. 

— Mah&bh9rata reference to dynasty of, 68. 

— Nanda dynasty^of, 72, 73. 

— Udaya builds city of Ps^putra, 70. 

— Psla king rebuilds Buddhist shrines, 260. 

— power of, in Biiddha*s time, 68. 

— Pushyaroitra defeated by Idng of Kalidga, 

X06, XX5. 

— — forced to evacuate, xo6. 

— robber baron’s raids in, 305. 

— second dynasty of, 68. 

— sixteen years* war, 70. 

— wealth of Nanda kiixgs, 72, 73* 
MahabhSrata, ancient b^d form of, 45. 

— Asigras (Dravidians) of Magadha, 68. 

— authorsHp problem, 47. 

— Bhiratas and Kurus merged in Purus, 50, 

SI- 

— cattle raiding aiMl branding, gamblings 

drinking and meat^ting in, 48. 

— diarm of^ 47, note z, 48. 

— compared with RSmSyapa, 47, note x, 48. 

— Dravidian ruler of Magadha, 51. 

— early literary references to heroes 45 

— genealogical lists begin with war cdebrated 

in, so. 

— historical elements in story of, 48. , 

— Javanese version has purest text^ 46. 

— JSSneivara’s oommentazy on Bfa^vadglH^ 

286. 

— Kurus more polished than 4^* 

— late Vedic zeforences to Kurus, 45. 

— less poliahed and cadfor than BBoilyaam 

47, andnotox*' 

— xneichants, tradfog* gtdlds^ curtom dHactka 

and taxes in, 48. 

— nonpAryspus in, 47* 

— ^ origm g£, in later Vedic petioK^ 47. 

— FSpidov ^ 45> 46> 

— retaed to in BuddMsC stories, 47* 

— three d^hreot texts of, 46, 

hhdiSdeva of Yhdavas, subdues iStLOdUas, 286. 

— of Ykda:^ temples of, 286. 

Malil^dla 1, art revival in era of, 262. 

— Cboja invaaioo, 262, 263* 

— rvmflgrt with Cbedb, 262. 

— restorre Ftia dynsi^ of Bengal la tenth 

cesttuey, 26s> 

MahmOd, deetrnfitkn of great buildings by, 
909* 

— rkh pbmder oC 302. 

•— SohaW ft ptHtm <>f 

— — artroci^e^foMundoMecinqi^ 
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Malabar country, Cholas defeat navy of, 276. 

— ~ Cholas subdue rebel princes, 279. 

— conquests of Bftjendsa Chola 1 , 277. 

— X^xavidians on coast of, 276. ' 

esctensive foreign trade, 275, 276. 

Gred» and Romans traded with, 275. 

— — Roman coins in, 275- 
MUava, conquest of, in reign of Bhlma I of 
late CfaAlukyas, 249. 

— FuSmaras of, 242 at seq, 

— Raiputs of, 235 * 

— satraps of, struck coins, 151, 152. 

Malay, Chola campaign in, 279, 

— Dxavidians in, 30. 

empire of Rfijendra Chola I, 278. 

Peninsula, language groups of, 8. 
Malayalam, Dravidiw language, xo. 

Mszftthas, ethnics of, X2i, 122. 

Mathematics, the Greek, in India, 146. 
Mathuift, art school of, influence by GSnd- 
, hgra school, 142, 143. 

— Buddhist school of art at, 141. 

Moslems destroy buildings, 302. 

— red sandstone images of, 143. 

Msukfasils of Kanauj dynasty, 196, 197. 
Mauxya empire, a review of, 83 et seq, 

— — art of, 99 €t Mg. 

Afoka becomes emperor, 90 et seq. 

Brihmapa kingdom after, 133 «t seq. 

— — Chandzagupta’s coins of, xoz 

— ooxiquests, 84, 85. 

oooqueat of souihem provinces of, Z05, 
X06, XX 5 < 

Dafarstha’s caves, loa. 

— •— decline of, under Afoka, px, 92. 

end of, in 184 b.c., 103. 

extent of unxler Aioka, 91, 95. 

Greeks of Bactria and Dravidians revolt 

m late period of, X04. 

last ruler of, 103. 

— Perso-Hellenic art influences, loi. 

southern India conquered, 85. 

— uncertainty regarding Aio^’s successors, 

X 02 . 

zenith of glory in Afoka’s reign, 103. 

Medes, Aryan people, X5- 
Medneval (early) nordi-eastexn kingdoms, 
259 St seq; see Chandras^ Gangas 

(4 KjB&hqat Kha^gas, PHlaSt SetutSf YOdavas, 

— history of K&SniXza, 291, et seq. 

— (late) dynasties of south, a survey of, 272 

et seq; see Ch^uhyas (eortem), Chdkdtyea 
(cmsterm), Choias, Hoyialas, Mal^ber 
cosmtry, cf MadstrS^ YSdexjas 

td Devctgiri. 

Mcgastbe o es, descriptions of P&teliputta and 
palace of Chandiagupta» 85, 86. 

< — descriptions of soldiers, 87. 

— * travels of, in India, 87, 88. 

Menander, greatest Greek king in India, 1x2* 
^-<Gzeek k^ of western Paniab, xix, xx2. 


.Menander, King, as Milinda, Z12. 
Mesopotamia, Antiokhos the Great of, invades 
India, X09. 

— Aryan Kassites ruled for six centuries, 15, 

16. 

— Dravidian burial custom and that of, 12. 

— ethnic link of, with Deccan, i2x. 

Milinda, King Menander as, xxa. 

— ^^Pali woric referring to, ixa. 

Mitanni, Aryan west Asiatic kingdom, X4, 15. 

— gods of, and Indo-Aryan, 18. 

— Hittites conquer, xy, x8. 

— relations of, with Egypt, x6, 17, 

Mithilft, Lakshmtqfa-Samvatsara era, 268. 
Mohenio-daro, pre-Aryan city at, 9, xo. 
Monks, the Buddhist, 64. 

Muhanunad bin BakhtySr, occupation of 
western Bengal, 305. 

plundering raids of, 303. 

r- a robber baron, 304, 305. 

Muhammadan conquest; see Musalman 
conquest. 

— invasions of India, Rriputs stem, 235 et seq. 
Mukhaliftgam, Gaflga temple at, 271. 
Musalman conquest, Al-BlrOnl, the famous 

scholar, 303. 

— • — Baluc^tan occupied, 300. 

— — Bengal and Bihar reduced, 304. 

— • Chfiham 9 ms defeated, 303, 30.^- 

— —•defeat of allied Pratlhfiras, Chandellas, 

Paxamaras, Tomaras, &c., 302. 

— defmt of Bhlma I of late Chftlukyas, 
248, 249. 

first Rriput confederacy, 301. 

— — five centuries to subdue northern 

India, 299. 

stages of, 299. 

Ganges valley acquired, 241. 

— — great northern kingdoms subdued, 251. 
helped by ladx of Hindu unity, 305. 

— — Hindu quarrels make easy, 242. 

— — Holy war of MahmGd, 301, 302. 

Hoj^ala king flayed alive, 290. 

in twelfth century, 241. 

KSfmlxa isolated from rest of India, 

298. 

— — king of Kanaqi falls, 304. 

limitations of, 305. 

long wars of Chahamftnas, 246 et xeg. 

— — Mabmtld destroys great buildings, 302. 
Mahmud’s successor in Panjab and 

Sindh, 303. 

Muhammad bin Ssm conquers Paniab, 

303. 

northern Indian forts occupied, 305. 

Paxuab and Sindh occupied, 30a. 

„ Raiputs as saviours of India, 235. 

robber baron’s career, 304, 303; see 

f Mubammad bin Bakkiygr. 

sack of Apahilap&taka, 248* 

— — — of Delhi, 246, 247. 
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Musalii^ Conquest, Sindh Rajput’s slay 
wives and die to a maUt spo* ^ 

.i.. treachery of Sindh Buddists in, 237* 

^ Ysdavas subdued, 287. 

invasion, ChahamSna victories, 246. 

N3ga kings, at' Gwalior, 164. 

NSgas, a civilized race, 20. 

NahapSna, sculptured caves of, I49' 

— the Saka, kingdom of, X4.8, 149* ^ 

Nalanda, Buddhist university at, in seventh 

century, 229. 

chief centre of Buddhist learning xmder 

Palas, 261. 

pgla reconstruction of Buddhist buildings, 

260, 261. 

- — tenth-century restoration of Buddhist 
temple, 262. 

N3r3yapap3la, builds 1000 temples of Siva, 262. 

— imports Saiva ascetics from Chedl country, 

262 

Negritoes, distribution of, 6, 7. 

— in Chera kingdom, zao. 

Neohthic Age, artifacts of, in Iron Age, 9, 10. 

Austric Indians and, 8 et seq. 

widespread traces of, 8 et seq. 

Nepal, Austro-Asiatic languages in, 8. 

Nicobar islands, langiiage groups of, 8. 

Rajendra Cho}a I conquers, 277- 

Nuns, the Buddhist, 64. 

Odraka, SuAga king, cave excavation at 
Pabhosa, 107. 

Orissa, Bhaxlia kings, 269,270. ^ < > 

— Ganga kings patrons of art and Utexature, 

271. 

school of sculpture, 271. 

— grand scale of Gsu^ temples, 271. 

— Kara dynasty patrons of art, 271. 

— Musalmans of Bengal raids, 270, 271- 

— Pala conquest, 260. 

Palaeolithic Age, traces of in India, 7, 8. 

— artifacts, Negritoes have, 7- 

PSlas, driven from Gaya to Kanatd* *67. 

— of Bengal, ascendancy"^ of, in northern 

Tnrfia, 260. 

Bhqja I destroys suzerainty of, in porthr 

em India, 261. 

Chedls defeated by, 263- 

conquest of Orissa and Assa m i 200. 

DevapSla honouffod in oM 

Devapila*s reto 260, 20i. 

— — DharmajE^da ibiaiMjte gneatnees 0(4 259^ 

260. h ' ' 

dynasty o^f nesaond to ten* century, 

ontnries sway 264* 265. 
.-^•-^Otujatas cnuhod, by, 260. 
i didhat^ 261. 


Fslas, of Bengal, N^yanapala’s long neign* 
262; see JVdrdvrqtqpdto. 

rise of Tantiic Buddhism, 265. 

— — sway of restricted, 262. 

tolerant although Buddhists, 265. 

See DevapSHOf Bharmapdlat J, 

— Senas displace, 266. 

Fallavas, a southern dynasty, 204. 

— art and architecture of, 2x8. 

— extent of kingdom of, 204, 

— intermarriages with SatavShana royalties, 

204. 

— Jain king of, becomes Siva worshipper, 20S- 

— kings and wars of, 205, 206. 

— ■ ports and docks of navy of, 218. 

— rock and other temples of, 218 et seq* 
temples of, at KafichX still used, 2x8* 

— wars with ChSlukyas, 209, 2x0. ^ 

Pat^dus, The, Purus, Ikshvitois and Magadha 

kings as, 50. 

I^dyz, chiftf* of, in Madura till sixteenth 
century, 283. 

Pandyas, a maritime Dravidian people, xai* 

— Ceylon invaded by, 283. 

— Cho}as and, 282. 

— Cho]a capitals conquered by, 283. 
embassy of, to Augustus Cassar, xsx* 

— Hoytolas overlords of, 283. 

•— in Tamil kingdom era, t2o. 

•— of Maduxa, a Dravidian people, 282, 283- 
— - — conquests in Cho]a kingdom, 280, 281. 

— rulers of, 282, 283, 

— subjection axid recovery of, lax. 

Panjab, Bactrian Greeks drivea into, iio. 

— Huns overthrow ScsrtiiiaxiB to, xSg, X9o* 

— Kushan power to, 126. 

•— Mubsxnmad bin 9ba coxupiacs, 303« 

— Musaimaxw dsst^ fUngm temple^ 30^ 

— Parthians 'eaqM ktoga, town, XjM* ^ 

— post-M^torya tovasioo oft by Baottian 

Gtneb, X05.. 

— Ragpot nafers of weateeo, 236 , 237<», 

— • Sdna coins in western, 

— Sudtto MiMld’s suocesaors to, 303* 

— Yuan Chwengto, 224- 

— of MWm, dtoigidon and dectoan of kii«^ 

' domi, 245* 

kings and wars oft 242 eiteq* 

— — ‘ MusaTmans defeat, 302, 

— tmivexsityof Dhix*, 244. 

Ptrinldaka Mahtiijas, 193- « , 

Ferlfaia. buffor state oft between Bactria and 
Mesopotamia, 109. 

p^trthiana, break Greek power m Bactna, iia 

— Christian legenda asaoctoted with Indo- 

Panhian ktog, X25. 

— early kings oft to India, 124- 

— end of Indo-Psithian dynasty, 125- 

— Kapiahka 1 , Kushan ki^, defeats, 127, 

— kings of second Indo-Ptrthian group, xaS- 
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Parthians* Kuahan kins vbo suppressed, in 
India and Afghanistan, 127. 

Scydnans defeat kings of, 124. 

— Scythian-like names of some kixigs of, 124. 
St. Thomas’s conversion of King Gondo- 

pbaxnes, 125, 

— Vonones, “ the great king of kings ”, 124. 

— were Indo-Faxtiiians Peisianized Sakas, 

124. 

Persia, Aryp Manda of, 15. 

Aryans invaded, 14, 15. 

— cave excavations in India imitated those of, 

XS7. 

— embassies exchanged with ChSlukyas, 209. 

— pirates on coast of, 145. 

Persians, Aramaic script introduced in India 
by, 82, 83. 

art of, influenced Indian Maurya, 101. 

— Babylonian empire conquered by, 74. 

— coins of, in India, 8t. 

— conquest of Babylon, 74* 

— —north-west India by, 74. 

——in India, 74» 7S» 76. 

—gods of, on Kuahan coins, 128. 

— King Firoz killed by Huns, 189. 

— Bakas resisted by, 124* 

—tribute from Ind^, 75. 

Peshawar, Buddha’s l^nes found st, 130. 

— ESpis^'s stSpa and monastery at, 130, 

131. 

— Musalman defSoat of allies near, 302. 

— rdic casket of KSpiahka I st, 142. 

PhalEc worship, 37. 

— — Asuxas arid, 20, 21. 

Pirates, the Gredk, in Indian Ocean, 145. 
Pottery, Dxavidm, 13, 14. 

Poyhiias, or Poy£a^, 287. Ste HoySaias, 
PXatIhBra empire, divisions of, 235. 

dynasty of Chandellas, 238. 

— — feudal character of, 236. 

how Raiputs saved Ixii^ 235. 

Pxatlhaias of Kanauj, Musabnans defeat, 302. 

— or Paiihars, 230. 

Ptavaiasena I, hocae sacrifice of, 187. 

Paiflpas, The, origin, plan and development 
48 at sag. 

Pod, Gftfiga txmide at, 271. 

Potiis, a mixed people, 50, 51. 

— Aknnder the Great, 78, 79. 

— Panrava kiog c^tured by wAJexander the 

Qina4 79- 

Pushyami^ conflicts with Gie^, xo6r. 

— conqueror of, a Dxavidian, 117. 

— death of, xo6. 

— defeated by king of Kalidga, xo6, 1x5. 

— forced to l^ve Magadha, xo6. 

— King KaTidBsa refers to posb-Mauxya rei^ 

of. los, 106. 

— Stl-SatBlcaxpI of SfttKVihana empire con- 

temporary X19. 


Pushyamitra, Vedic practices xevived*by, 133. 

— weakness of iSungas after death of, 107. 

Races, the Indian, 6 et seq. 
lUJfidhixtja, campaigns in Ceylon and Telugu 
country, 278. 

RSjaAja I, cmiquests of, 276, 277. 

— conquests recorded in Siva temple of, 277. 

— grants village for Buddhist femple, 277. 

— great temple of, 282. 

— kingdom ftom Kalinga to Ceylon, 277. 

— naval victory of, 276. 

— overseas empire, 277. 

RSjendia Cho}a I, a famous and great Cho}a 
monarch, 277. 

campaigns in farther India and the 

Archipel^o, 277. 

conquests in central and northern 

India, 277. 

— — — Java and Sumatra, 277, 278. 

— — overseas empire of, 277. 

temple of, 282. 

R^igir, Buddhist grove of, 69. 

— early strong city of, 69. 

— Buddhists and Jains as pilgrims to, 69. 
Raiputaiaa, Pratiltos of, in seventh century, 

23X. 

Rajputs, A^han rulers, 236, 237. 

— as saviours of IBnduism, 235. 

— bum wives and daughters and foil to a man 

in Musalman conquest, 300. 

— Chalukyas and, 230. 

— Dadda 1 axul Dadda II, 231* 

— descent of PiatlhfixBS or Parihaxs, 230. 

— divisions of Pxatihaia empire, 235* 

— earliest kings of, 23X. 

— early wars of, 231. 

— ethnics of, 230. 

— first ccmfedeiacy of; Musalman conquest, 

30X. 

— Gujarat kings, 234. 

— Guijaxas or GiOars and, 230. 

— importance of history of, 235. 

— King Ksrpa of Chedls last emperor of, 256. 

— kings and wars of, 23X et seq, 

— myth of origin from sacrifice fire, 230. 

— origin and history of, 230 et seq. 

— aav^ India from ravages of Musalman 

conquest, 235. 

— Sindh biandi of, 237. 

See Afghanistan, ChehamOnas, Chandeiles, 
ChiShthyas (JLater), ChedSs, CUUiadavAUa, 
Ha 3 sayas, ParanUbras, PfratihSras, Sindh, 
Tamaras. 

RSnia, claims to descent from, 230. 

— deification of, 47. 

Rgmachandia, coxximent&ry of BhagavadgltK, 
286. 

— surrender of, to Musahnans, tSS, 287. 

I Rlmagupta, Gupta enq>etor, known from 
I dxa^ x68» 
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RSndlyena, The, a published fantasy, 47 
(note i), 48. 

— authorship of, 47* 

— later than the MahAbldrata, 47i and note i. 

— Rama deified in, 47- 

referred to in Buddhist stories, 47. 
Rashtiakatas, DevapSla*s war against, 260. 

— dynasty, kings and wars of, axa et seq, 

— overtbiw of, 27a* / 

— Palas war against, 260. 

Religion, Aryan and Dravidian priests, 36, 37. 

— » cult of fire, 21. 

^ ^ fixe cult and horse-sacrifice, 21 . 

priests and warriors, 24* 25- 

— Aryans accept Dravidian diedes, 32, 33* 

— Aioka’s idealism fatal to dvil power, X03, 


— •— reiigious officials, 92. 

— — successors as Jains opposedto Buddhism, 


102, 103. 

— Asuras worshipped Siva, 36. 

— authors of Ve^c hymns, 40. 

— beginning of Siva worship, 43, 44. 

— Brahman, 4i» 

— Brahmapical reforms in Gupta era, x8x. 

— Buddha attended by Indra and Brahma, 62. 

— Buddhism and Jainism originated in 

Magadha, 51. 

in Beng^ under F9las, 261. 

— state religion of Afoka, 92. 

— Chandragupta a Jain, 90. 

— xhanges in, promote race fusion, 37, 38. 

— chanting and sacrificing Vedic priests, 40 

et seq, 

— chariot race in sacrificial ceremony, 43. 

— Deccan Buddhism declines under ChS- 

lukyas, axx. 

— deities of modem Hinduism, 35 et seg. 

— Dravidian elements in Hinduism, 35, 36. 
Satavshana rulexa uphold Indo-Aiyan 

fsith, 1x7. 

— early phase of Buddhism, 58 et reg; see 

Buddhim. 

— eclectic royal wotahippen of many gods. 


I3S. 

— eighteen schools of Buddhism in seventh 

century, 225> 226.' 

— EUoxa temple groups, 222, 2^* ' 

— Fa-Hsien, Qihiese pQgixm to In die* 

X73> 

— “Forest books”, tfpatdd^ BrOana^ 

and SOtrca, 4^ 43. , 

— founder of JsinisDa, 52, . 53* . ' . 

— Gafiga temples jst Purl snd hAddtshdgSBh 

*7*- 

— god8oftheVWaB,3P^ , 

^34* 

— KendUin^ fa 

— fifadte ndfaiow fa fajaA »3. 
» csraived octt of Atyo-Dnmdum 
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Religion, southern rival colts of Vishuu and 
Siva, 223. 

— Stages of priest’s life, 34. 

— Sudgos revive Vedic practices, 133 et seq, 
temple-buildir^ in thirteenth century, 251. 
temple of sun in Kfiimlxa, 298. 

— Vedic chronology, 441 45* 

— Vislmu and Garu^ worship in Suhga 

period, toS. 

— — in late Vedic period, 44. 

— — tutelary deity of Guptas, 167. 

— — worship in Bengal in Sena era, a68. 

— YBdavs king’s Vedic sacrifices, 283, 286. 
See Buddhism; see for epics Mah^ha- 

rata and RamdySsfci yamism, 

Roman empire, astronomy of, 182. 

civilisation of, influenced Indian, 146, 

X47> 1 82. 

— — wins of, in India, 145. 

Malabar, 275. 

— — cultural influences of, in India, X47, 182. 

— — eastern traders of, mostly Gre^ and 

Arabs, 147. 

Egyptian ports and sea trade, Z45* 

gold coins of, copied in India, 145, 182. 

— — Indian sea txwie, 145. 

— — merchants of, in Indian ports, 145. 

— — Pi^^ya (Dzavidian) embassy to Augus- 

tus Cirasr, X2Z. 

RudradBman I, coins o£^ 152. 

— empire of, 152. 

— wars of, in north and south, 152. 

See Ckashta^, 

Rudrasena II, married daughter of Chandra- 
gupta n, 187, x88. 

Saliaa, cause downftU of S&tav9hana empire, 
Z47 et seq* 

— cave temple inscriptions of, 148. 

— coins of early kings of, 123. 

— cultural influences of Indo-Aiyans and 

Indo-Greeks, 122, 123. 

— dislodged from north of Ozus, 122. 

— earliest coins of, 14S. 

— four kings known by coins, 223. 

— Greek provinces occupied by, 122. 

— Hun, Wu-sun and Yue-Chi movements 

nid, X25f 126. 

— Kmg Aailises coins finest, 123. 

— King Maues or Moa conquers western 

India, 123. 

— kinga assume title of Mafa2z9ja, 123. 

— Kushan king who suppressed, 127. 

— NahapSna’s kingdom, 148, 149. 

— (originally pastoral nomads) as Sse of 

Chinese and Sakai or SakarttuU of 
Greeks, 122. 

— overthrown by Yueh-Chi and Parthian 

pressure, 224. 

— Persian resistance to, 224. 

— SltavSfaanas war sgidnst, 250. 


Sakas sculptured caves of, 149. 

— (Sse of Chinese or Scythians), Bactxia 

overrun by, 210. 

— were Indo-Parthians Persianized? 124; See 

Scythians. 

Samprati, Jain faith of, 203. 

— Maurya king opposed to Buddhism, 202, 

203. 

Samudragupta, horse-sacrifice (Afvameda) 
performed by, 167, 

— King, conquests of, 262 et seq-, 

— northern India conquered by, 166. 

— southern campaign of, z66, 267. 

SafSnka, small Idngdoms after death of, 259. 

— Yuan Chwang on, 228. 

Sltakarpi, cave of, 250. 

— extent of kingdom of, 150. 

SStavShana empire, 117 et seq. 

brief rule in northern India, iiS. 

coins of, 138, 159. 

— — downfall caused by Scythians, 147 et 

seq. 

^Dravidian rulers daim to be BiShmapas, 

117. 

^ parts of northern India in, 129. 

— — Scythians conquer in northern India, 

^-S&taharpl real founder of its great- 
ness, 219. 

Satav&hanas, also known as Andhxas, xx8, 2x9. 

— cave temples of, 250. 

— date of extinction of, 204. 

— kingdom of Satakaxnl, 250. 

— late minor dynasties of, 151. 

— original home of, 2 19. 

— PaUavas intermarry with, 204. 

— patrons of Indo-Aryan religion, 234. 

— revival of, in post-Saka period, 249 et seq. 
Satrufijaya, hill temple of, 252. 

Sculpture, Aioka period pillars, chapels, &c., 

99, 200. 

140, 242. 

— bas reliefe introduced in Sunga period, 238, 

X40. 

' — Buddhist contributions for works in, 238. 

development of, rock temple art, 257, 

238. 

— — relics in Calcutta museum, 138, 139. 

— cave of AshSdhasena at Pabhosa of Sunga 

period, X07. 

Sfttakai^i, king of Sktavahanas, 250. 

— — temple 3 near Naaik, 150. 

— — - — of Jains of Kalinga, 156. 

— caves at Junnar, 149. 

— chiselling and polishing of, Maurya period, 

200. 

— Da^buatha’s caves of Maurya period, xo«. 

— ” Death of Buddha ” woxk, 244* 

— different classes of, in Maurya period, 99 

etseq, 

— eastern school of mediaeval, 283. 
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Scul);>turer Ellora temple wonders, 222, 323. 

— excellence of, in reign of Kumaragupta X, 

174. 

— figures in Barabar caves and Patna statues, 

138. 

in Udayagiri caves, xs6, 157. 

— Gandhara and eastern Turkestan school of, 

142. 

— Gafiga school of, 271. 

— Greek influence in, 146. 

influence in Maurya work, 101. 

sculptors and Buddhist works, 142. 

— Gupta ** golden age ”, 173, 174, i8a €t teq, 

— Hoyfiala examples, 288, 290. 

— Indian Renaissance of Gupta era, 182, 183. 

— Indo-Greek bas reliefs persisted till twelfth 

century A.D., 142. 

images of Buddha and the Bodhisattvas, 

142. 

school of art, 142. 

— Jain images and stfipor, 143. 

— King Kh&ravella’s caves of Jain ascetics, 

IIS, n?. 

— MathurU art school influenced by the 

GandhSra, 142, 143. 

bas-reliefs, 141. 

images destroyed by Sultan Mabmfld, 

143. 

red sandstone images, 143. 

— Maurya achievements, 99, lOO. 

artists influenced by Persian, zoi. 

— Mauryan and primitive Indian, 138, 

— I^la naturalistic revival, 261. 

— rock replica of wooden building, 100. 

— rock-cut Jain monastery of King KhiBnivela, 

IIS, 116, 117. 

— royal images in SStavSbana cave, ii8. 

— Sanchi stapa^ 140, 141. 

— Schools of Mathura, Benares and Pajali- 

putra, 183 

— Scythian patronage of, X42. 

— southern achievements, 2x9 «t rag. 

— statue of ChSstana of Milam, 15a. 

— statues of Kushan kings, r43* 

— stupas of Sanchi and Bharhut of Sufga 

period, 138, 139* . 

— temple railing of Bodh-Gaya of Sunga 

period, 138. 

— tenth-century revival in Bengal, 262. 

See Caves. 

Sculptures, Pallava, Kalatsmls and Chilukyas' 
works in south India, aig tfq. 

Scythians, as Buddhists, 99. 

— Bactria overrun by, no, in. 

— Buddhism promote by, 135* 

supported by, 181, 

— poin^of, in India, 137. 

— conquests in nortfam India, x xg* 

— converts to Buddhism, X34, 135. 

^Gzeek coins copied by, tn. 

— in Gupta dxama, i68. 


34 * 

Scythians, Indo-Parthian kings had name 
like those of, 124. 

— influence of, on caste ajiitcm, 135, 136. 
invasions of, and Brflhmaoical res’ivul, 133. 

— Jainism not favounjd by, 135, 

— king of, defeated by Samudragupta, i6ii. 

— overthrown by Huns in Afghanistan and 

Panlab, 189. 

— Parthian kings defeated by, in second 

century B.C., 124. 

— patrons of art, 142. 

— dakas as, 147 et seq. 

— SAtavShana empire ruined by, 147 ft teq. 
Scleukos, Megasthenes as Indian envoy of, 84. 

— overawed in India, 84. 

Senas, a southern people in Bengal, 266. 

— champions of Brahmagical religion, 266. 

— consolidation of kingdom of, zbrj, 

— era of Lakslimagaaena, 268, and note t. 

— Lakshmapasena founds new era, 268, and 

note x 

— late history of, in Bengal, 268, 269. 
lyric poet Jayadeva, 268. 

— Pallas displaced by, a66. 

See LcAsfmatfosena, VtUliUasem^ Vijaya- 
sem. 

Siam, MaMyBna Buddhism in, 135. 
Siddharaja, King, Siva temple finished by, 250 
Silver, worked by Dravidiwt, 13. 

Siihhapa, conquest of Kolhapur, 285. 

— cxnpire of, 285. 

— invasion of Gujarat, 285. 

— music and astronomy at court of, 285. 

— patron of Uteratuze art, 285. 

— YOdava king, defeats Chedls a^ Hoydalas, 

234> 285. 

Simuka, King, a Satavtbaxia coaqueror, ii9. 
conquest of Magadha by, 1 18, 

— SitavBhana power foondect by, 1x7 et teq, 
Sindh, Buddhiat treachery in MusaJknan 

conquest, 299* 300* 

— Mnsalman conquest of, 299, 300. 

— Rajputs last stand, 300. 

of, 237. 

— treachery of Buddhists of, in Musalnum 

conquest, 237. 

Sindhu, Sanskrit name of River Indus, t. 
Btva, Cliedl king imports into north India 
ascetics of, 25a, 254* 

I — Chola temple of, 277. 

— circular temple of Gurgi, 252. 
god, on coin of Kushan king, 127. 

! — Gupta queen of VakAptkas worshipped, x8S. 
I — images of, on Kushan coins, 128. 

: — King Bhoja worshipped, 244. 

I — Dhafiga*8 two temples to, 239. 

Malavas temple to, 243. 

— Kushan king, abjuring Buddliism, wor 

I ships, 132. 

: — Malaria, king of later CliOlukyas wor- 
! ships, 247, 248. 
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NSrft3fa9ai>9la builds xooo temples of, 262, 
queen's temple of (KSfoiira), 294. 

— Rudriunahftla3ra temple, 248, 250. 

— Senas promote worship of, in Bengal, 267. 
southern worshippers oppose those of 

Vishnu, 223. 

— temple of, at Bhumra, Nagod state, 192. 

— wor^p of, in Gupta era, i8r. 
Skandagupta, coina of, 176. 

— dies a warrior's death, X75* 

— (Gupta empexor), a great figure in Indian 

history, 175. 

— Hun peril, 175. 

— Hum 'Victorious after death of, 175. 

— incessant wars of, 175. 

— restoration of dam of Sudar^ana lake, 176. 
Somefvsra III, cultural infiuences in reign of, 

273* 

Sparta, two kings in Indian city, as in, 81. 
Sit-Sfttakarpl, coins of, 1 19. 

— horse-sacrifices perfoxxned by, 1x9. 

— king of Sfttavfthatias, contemporary of 

Pushyaxnitra and Khftravela, Z19. 

St. Thomas, Indo-Farthian king and, X25« 
Sudras, pziests of, 37* 

Sumatra, Dravidians in* 30, 31. 

— empire of Rftjendra Chola I, 277, 278. 
Mahiyina Buddhism in, 135. 

Sumeria, words from in, Veda, 41. 

Sufiga dynasty, BiShmsna kings succeed, x 13. 
— erids in 72 BX* in Magadha, 108. 

— — feudateny kings of, 107. 

— — Khlrav^ of, Kalhi^ weakens, in 

Magadha, zo6, 1x5. 

— *— last kings of, xo8. 

— ~ — luimes of ki^ on coins of, 107. 

origin and history of, 104 et seq. 

Sxt-Sktakarpl of SStavtUianas contem- 
porary of Pusyamitza of, x 19. 

Vishpu piUar with Garuda bird, 108. 

— period, bas-reliefs introduce in Buddhist 

structures, 138, 140. 

oldest monument of, 138. 

iSufigas, PBhala feudatory kings, X07. 

— I^ravela weakens hold of, in middle 

century, xo6, 1x5. 

— weakness of, ato death of Pushyamitra, 107. 
Surat, later ChSlukyas capture, 247. 

Tamil, Dravidian language, xo. 

— kingdom, a Madxas Presidency power, X19 
et seq. 

centresof, 120. 

Plndyas of, 120. 

— literatuxe, Cholas in, 276. 

^ of, 10, 

Tdtugu, Dravidian langiiage, xo. 

Tibet, Tantric Buddhism spread from Bengal 
to, 265. 

•^txat^tions of Buddhist texts, 136. 
Tomaias, Delhi kings of, 238. 


Tomaras, neighbours of Ma|^nad’s Musalman 
kingdom, 303* 

— of Delhi, in PratlhSra empire, 235. 

Musalmans defeat, 302. 

Troy, Dra'vidian links with, X2. 

Turks, as Buddhists, 99. 

Uchchakalpa kings, 192, 193. 

University of Chfihaxnfina king, 246. 

Utpala dynasty (KJlSmlra) atrocities in court, 
293. 

— Dards and Turks defeated, 293. 

Guijara war, 293. 

queen seizes throne, 292, 293. 

— — — sale of throne of, 293. 

VSkatakas dynasty, as rulers of central India, 
central Pro'vinces and northern Deccan, 
187 et seq. 

end of, x88. 

older than Gupta, 187, 188. 

See Preevaraseni I; Budreaena II. 

Valabhi dynasty, coins of, 191, 192. 

Gupta general founded, X90. 

— - — kings of, XQi e* seq. 

Vallfilasena, causes divisions among BrSh- 
ma^as, 267. 

Vssudeva I, gold and copper coins of, 137. 

— Kushan dominions lost in reign of^, 132, 

— Siva and state religion, 135. 

Vedas, ancient Indo-Axy^ sacred literatiure, 
39 et seq. 

— antiquity of the Atharvaveda, 4x. 

— Araqytskasj BrShmaqaSf SUtras and Vpani- 

shads, 42, 43, 

— BhSratas of, merged in Purus, 50, 51, 

— date of, 44, 45. 

— divisions of each Veda, 41, 42. 

— earliest prose religious work, 40. 

— four divisions of, 40 et seq. 

— Kurus in later Vedic literature, 45. 

— Magadha people despised in, 68. 

— priestly poets, 40. 

— Purfpas, 45, 48 et seq. 

— Rigveda dated 2000 B.C., 45. 

— Sumerian words in, 41. 

— Sungas revive religion of, 133 et seq. 

— two classes of priests, 40. 

See MahSbhOrata and Ribn&yana. 

Vengl, eastern ChSlukyas of, 274, 275. 
Vigr^arSja I, uxiiversity and drama of, 246. 
Vqayasena, Siva temple and tank of, in Bengal, 
267. 

Vikramkditya VI, Chalukya-Vikrama era, 273. 
Vishpu, Hun worship of, 189. 

— image of Gupta boar incarnation of, 179. 
sent to Tibet, 238, 239. ' 

— iron standard of, set up by king, 164. 

— King. Cbandravarman’s hill carving of 

I discus of, 162, 164* ^ 
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Vishi^u. pjQUr of» late SuA«a Pi^od» xo8» 

^ K3xna and Kriahoa aa incarnationa of, 47. 

— Ramftnnji, the reformer, flees to hlysore 

from Kulottufga 1, 280. 

— Senas promote cult of, a68. 

— southern worshippers of, oppose those of 

diva, 223. 

— tutelary deity of Guptas, 167. 

— worship of, in Gupta era, 181, 186. 

Widow marriages, Vedic period custom, 27. 
Widows, late Vedic law, 33* 

Xerxes, conquests in India, 74* 

“7 Indians in anny of, invading Greece, 76. 

Yftdava, Rajput rulers, 237< 

Y&davas, a Maratha people, 284. 

— Chedls defeated by, 284. 

— college of, 285. 
defeated by Hoyialas, 284. 

— empire of, under Siihhapa, 285. 

— first king of, in twelfth century, 284. 

— Hemadri, scholar and Brfthmapa, 286. 

**>• kings of, in eastern Bengal, 269. 
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YSdavas, Musalnum conqtxest of, 287. 

— of X>v\^ri, ascendancy of, after (all of 

western Cl^ukyat, 283, 2S4* 

— — conquest of western CbSJukya kingdom, 

274. 

— of Mathura, Rajput rulers, 235* 

— Rfimachandra last independent king, 286# 
See Kpshvia, AfizAddet'd, 

Yaiodhasman, a chief of sixth century A.Do 
X94. 

Yuan Chwang, fifteen years on travels, 224. 

— — Indian army in seventh century a.d., 227, 

— — — rulers met by, 228 et ttq* 

— — visits cave temples and University, 229. 
Yueh-^chi, called Yovuga (Jahgou) on coins, 

126. 

— Chinese records on, 

— conquering tribe of the Kushans, 

— five tril^ of, united in Bactria, tab. 

i — Kuiula Kadaphisa the conquering chief, 
I 126. 

i — settlements of, in Bactria, 126. 

I See KusJians. 

' Yuvaroja 1, King of Chedls, Siva worship 
i activities of, 252, 253, 254> 





